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PREFACE. 



In presenting this book to the Public, it seems proper t<i me, to make a 
brief, bat candid and re'^peetfnl, mention of tie motiveB wiiieh Jmye induced 
me to write it, as well aa tlie means I adopted to collect and secure, in a 
reliable form, the lar^e amount of materia! and truthful information that will 
be found to make up ita contents. 

HaTing for a long while past endeavored, in seeking to aid and direct 
the great mass of the emigration from Europe, to find and to point ont 
what Beemed the best way to the advaneemant of their welfare, my attention 
was early given to tJio remarkable developments which have been, and ar« 
still, made in the Western States. While thus employed, I made myself fully 
acquainted with the prevalent literature of the West, and became a elose 
observer of " the progress of events" in the new States. Throngh this employ- 
ment, and by such observations, my judgment, I trust, has been rigbtly ma- 
tured, so that I may freely utter my own convictions, as entitled to some 
■weiglit, that Elinois is, if really not the most attractive, at least one of those 
States which offer the amplest guarantees for the rapid thriving and ultimate 
success and welfare of .those who may seek to establish for themselves a 
•' Homo in the West." 

Aft«r having thus sedulously made myself acquainted with the character 
of the West in general, and especially still more carefully studied everything 
relating to Illinois, I resolved upon the preparation of this wori ; and, for 
the purpose of facilitating my labors, I made a personal visit through the 
State, in the fall of the year 1855, and esamincd things with ray own eyes. 
It has not, however, been my object to write a merely pleasing and saleable 
book, without the strictest regard to the authenticity and truthfulness of it) 
statements. Well knowing the aptitude of even the most honest observer and 
candid writer, while travelling through a State in order to gain a more inti- 
mate knowledge of it, to be filled with false first-impressions, misapprehen- 
sions, and monotonous judgments, I have not, therefore, solely rehed upon my 
own personal observations and eiperience; but sought, in all that I have 
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8 PRE FACE. 

written, to base it substantially upon the testimony of many other persiyns, 
sach as farmers, merolianta, physicians, clergymen, &o-, wlio iiaye been long 
residents of the State, snd whose personal esperience is of much weight 
In the course of my journey through the State, I accordingly made it one of 
my principal aims to oaltlvat* the acquaintance of such persons, and to pro- 
cure their impartial statements and opinions aa to the existing slate of things 
in Illinois. Among numerous others, who have veij much favored me in Uiia 
respect, I feol myself imdor particular obligations to GoTernor J. A. Matte- 
son, Lieatanant-GflTemoc G. K(ebmeb, and faAHcis A, Hoifmahn, Esq. In 
making my further acknowledgments, it is but an act of justice to mention 
tlie following-named gentlemen, through whose kind letters and valuable 
written communications I have been enabled to make up a great part of the 
matter of this book, yii. : — 



p. J. Areo!, Ebl, Arenirille, CasB CD. 


Wm. Eday, Esq, ireanepin, Pnlnsm m. 


I. A, Arena, Bnq,, Bfanlstown, Cass co. 


W. D, EilwardB, Esq., Lacon, llariihall CO, 


8. A. Amuliong, Esq., Morris, Onind j CO. 




I. Atkininii, Esq., Pekiu. 




Edgar Babcoci, Esq., Metsmora, Woodftri m 


N, D. BHvood, Esq,, Jollel, 


B. 6. Bailcj, Esq., Mt, Canon, Carroll co. 


Theo. Bngolmann, Esq., Beneviile. 




St^ph, Peuasner, Esq, St. Clair m. 


Edw. Bebb, Esq, Eonntaindrie, WInnsbago CO 


Edw.Forcht, Esq., Concord, 


L. M. BcelB, Esq, Bslvldwe, Boone «. 


Henry EnnS, Bad., Stout's Qrove, McLean co. 


A, Barlio, Esq., GrM.ille, Pato™ «,. 


U. W. Gooa, Esq, Vaodalia, Eajelle co. 




R. S. QrsiLam, Esq, Carmi, While to. 




John McGraw, Esq, CUnton, De Wilt oo. 


Dr. Prcl. B«*, Waterloo, Monroe co. 






Eflson Harkness, Esq, Soulhport Peoria «, 


A.K.EoHi.orth,Eeq.,GreBDBp,Cuml)erlMU«.Win,ILHE3kell,EB4, Canton, rulloQ CO. 


G. W. Bowjer, Esq., Pontiac, Livingrton ta 


Jul.Hehirich,E«q,Pem. 


Ect. C. A. Brauer, Addison, Dn Page 00. 


John Herlel, Esq., Eocklsiand. 


Fred, Brendel, M.D„ Peoria. 


Q.E. Hi!gard,Jr.,Esq., Belleville. 


A. B. BriBcoe, Eiq,, Marshall, Clark CO. 


John Hinlon, Esq., Tajlorvllle, Christian co. 


James K. Brown, Esq, Isle President of the 


0.noftnann,M.D.,Pekin. 


Stale AgricnltorBl Society Islanii Grove 




Baogamoato. 


Mich, Hogle, Esq, Miadkport, Iroquois oo. 


P. Bumann, Esq,, BozifccrhiU, MMonpin co. 


Kov. F. W. HoIIb, Centievllle, SL CJair co. 


Geo, Bua»u, Esq, Belleville. 


Key, Hoppe, Belleville. 


Eh. Burk, Esq, Hardin, Calhonn M. 




Z. Oadley, B»q„ KnosvlUe, Knox CO. 


James S. Johnston, Esq,, Mt. Canacl, Wabaih 


Thos. H. Campbell, Esq, Auditor of the Stile, 




SprinBfleld. 


I. S. Irwin, Esq, Mt SterUng, Brown co. 


J, J, Cole, Esq,, Oswego, Kendall co. 




A. Collins, Bai„ Hadley, Will m, 


B, M. Lamh, E»q, Woodstock, MoHenry CO. 


Dan. Converse, Esq, Waterloo, Monrae co. 


J. A. M, Laurie, Esq, Crbana, Champ^gn co. 


T. B, CoBrtoey, Eaa, Ottawa, La Salle co. 


Wm. Leighton, Esq, Wincbester, Scott co. 




L. B. Lf^senbee, Esq, Thebes, Alexander co. 


C. Delrlj, Esq, Caledonia, Pnlaski co. 


Geo. W. LDwdor, Esq., Jerseyville, Jersey co. 


B. S, Day, Esq., Pern. 






Jas, 8, Martin, Esq., Balem, Marion oo. 


H. M. Dudley Eii[, KapeniUe, Dn Page m. 


N. W. Matheny, Usq , apringBeld, 
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W. L. Mayr, E«,, AlWoB, Bdw.rds ». K,v. A. S=i!a, Crete, Will co. 

Henry Henke, Esq, Beardslown. A. SHaii, Esq, Law renwy tile Lawrence CO 

Chaa.aolitot, Esq, SprtQgbaj, Woodford CO. J. G Short, Esq B&nvillo, Vermiilion co 

Hcmy T. Mudd, B«5, Pittefleld, Pike CO. JameB O. seulard, Esq., Maple L^wn Jo Dj- 

Clire.W. Murtfeldt, Esq., Oregon, C^leoi. viesB CO. ^ ^' '^ , JO Jra- 

""X' m"^' ' "^' *"^^' ^''''°""^' ^^ '^'•'- ^f'^"^' =*!■' Bwlngtoo, Effingham co 

W. W. Oelesbj, Esq., Dcatiu-, Maoon co. D«n! StaH^M, B^e "luer-^"" '^''''' "' 

J. N. ttastot. Esq., Usyans, Macon CO. L Trauthini, Esq, Mawmb, MoBonongh 00. 

Jam« F. OnlU^n. Esq, Monticollo. Pratt cc JoLn TreuBdaC^., r^tfleia Wayne CO 

8. G. PaddooK, En., Wn^ton, Buroau ». J. B. Tu^cr, Er,^lisabethto;nXrtln"co 

J. M. Pear™, Ea4., T.cnna, Johnson co. Isaac UadBrhill, Esq., Peoria. 

Jamea M, Perrj, Esq, Kankakee. Pet, Un^icker. E>q, Gro.eland, Ta^cll co 

John W. Pjatl, Esa, Pinkneyrlile, Per^ oo. A. VetterhceHer, Esq., Washinglon, Tumell ec 

John Ranncy, Esq, Keithebnigh, Mcrar CO. P. H. Walker, Esq, Bn»hyil]e, achnylor co. 

7 ;7l"T^ ^.^ "■ ^ ■*■ ■""^"'■S. E«l-. Ksl^Ki, SaUne co. 

Jo.. Rdnhard, E«i„ Granville, Patnam co. Br. Welsoh, Masconlah. 

C. Renste, Esq., PeterstuTK, Menard CO. Alb. Welnl)erger, Esq., Whitefield township 

Const. KiLlH Esq., Highland, Madison oo, Marshall oo. 

fl. Kohcrts, Esq.. Shclbyville, Shelby co. J Wenssl M » Belleville 

Wm. Roes, Esq., Ptttafield, Pike co, j^hn H. White, 'kq, Marion Williamson m 

Beni^Samnon,, Esq., Hillsbcro, Montgomery Jas. Wighcman, Esq., Cariyle, Clinton co. ' 

T. Boarj, Ea^., Oregon, Ogle co. Dr. j. fl.'zeller, Springbay, Weodlbrd co. 

I am, also, under particular oiiKgalioos tg Da. Feed. Buendel, of Peoria 
for the drawings and delmeationg, whicb he had the Mndnesa to furnish me 
^d which wiE be found appended to this book. They ooudst of three maps^ 

1. A Prairie and Wood Map. 

2. A Geological Map. 

3. A Population Map. 

These mapa, I am confident, the reader wDl find to form a TM7 woeUent and 
valuable supplement to Ihe work. 
The literary reaonrees of which I made use, are- 
Brown's History of Illinois. 

Ford's HiiKtry of lUimh. ' 

Reynold's My oan Times. 

Rejnold'a I'ioneer Ilistoiy of IlUnou. 

Kojnold'a Sketches. 

Peck's Qazettetr of lUinou. 

lUiaois in 1837. 

CurKss' Wtitem FoHTaiiare. 

Hall, The Wsst. 

Drown'9 Records ofFeoria. 

Campbell's &lance at lUinoi!. 

Tran>mions of Ihe Illinois Stale AsncuUural SociUy. 

Revised Staluies of lllinoia. 

F. A. Hoffmann'B Commercial Bcporls, &c. &c. 
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— together witli many nempiipeTs, printed in the State, which the puTihshers 
had the kindnsas to send regnlarij to me.* 

It was a, piirt of mj original intention to apjiend to this irork a complete 
Qaztitter of the whole State; but, for the want of room, I am compelled, 
very much to my regret, to desist from doing so. The vezy valuable material 
which I had collooted for thia purpose, and which I have now in my poBse&- 
sion, I will, howaver, reserve, and prepare for the publicalioii of a Gazetteer 
at some fulnre period. 

May this book meet a kind approbation, and benevolent ciiticism, and 
prove aa welcome and asefiil to the citizens of Illinois be to new settlers. 
THE AUTHOR. 

Nev Tobx, Secembei tli« 25th, 1SI& 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" The brilliant destiny of Illinois is now fairly beginniag to unfold, 
and to 1)6 read in the speed witt which she is bounding forward upon 
the highway to prosperity and greatness. Earth holds not, upon all 
its broad surface, a more fertile and favored land than this, our owa 
beautiful Prairie Stale. What a mighty aggregation of natural 
advantages do wo behold within her borders ! In the very centre 
of the great Mississippi Valley, and in the heart of the Confederacy, 
she is emb aeed by uagnifi ent lakes and r vers W th a so 1 of 
unsurpass d r hneas res ng upon a bed of coal suffio ont to keep 
the hea h tone of he wo Id l ght for a thou and centur es w th 
a climate gen al and healthful w h a level con our of au face 
inviting the astruet on of great w hs of nternal npr vement 
abounding n va neral resour es de 1 ned to be the cro e ng for the 
grand I oea o^ ocean o nter ommun eit on conne t ng the e\ erne 
Bections of the Un on — those I nes wb cb must 1 ecome the I 1 ways 
of nations over wh eh w II pa the produ ts of e ery I m and a 
great ni n^ luraantde, n one uncea ngflow, — bl od w h all 
these advantages, nothing is wanting further to constitute the elements 
of physical greatness. We have an ample guarantee, in the character 
of her population, that her unbounded nalural resources will receive 

(11) 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

a speedy development. The heavy debt, from the contemplation of 
whioh so many sLraak back appalled, now presses no more heayily 
upon ber energies, than the curtain of morning mist tliat reata upon 
tbe boBom of her prairies. Her whole population are exoitod to 
unwonted aedyity by the brilliancy of the future ; and, from eyery 
quarter, emigrants throng to her feifile plains. Inhabited by an 
honorable people, who kept her escutcheon free from the deep stwn 
of repudiation, in the terrible ordeal of temptation through which she 
■ passed — inhabited by a generous people, who, although weighed 
down with onerous burdens, cheerfully submitted to additional 
taxation, to provide asylums for the stricken and unfortunate — 
inhabited by a brave people, whose valor upon the field has 
illuminated some of the brightest pages of the Bepuhlic's history, 
and heard of wherever the "birds of fame have flown." 

(flwn an Oratioii, delivered by Robekt Bell, Esq., 
at Fairfield, Illinois.) 
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ILLINOIS AS IT IS. 

HISTOET. 
CHAPTER I. 

The State of Illinoi wh or jimllj i part of rionda and be 
loBj^ed to &pain anl was o U d dowD pon the old Span sh map of 
North imer a The «?pa ard led on by the daring Fernando de 
Soto were the firit Eur jeans who had d soovered the Miss a pp 
they had erected the staadard of Sfa n on ts shores in the year lo41 
and aocord og to the v ews it that t me prevail ng had thus esta 
bl bed the t tie of the r country to the whole of that \a t res n 
watered by ts tr butary streams so that thenc&fur h the State of 
111 nois became a Span sh colony and ts nat ve nhab lants vas alg 
of the Spanish crow But although the Span aria clamed the 
Slate by r ght of possess on ts settlement was never entered upon 
by them but was fust carr ed uto effe t by the French 

At the very t me that the Span ards under Femanlo de Soto were 
oiplor ng Flor la and tl e alley of the II s ss pp se eral attempts 
were made o the part of the Fren h by two enterp s ng a 1 en urers 
Carter and Eoberval to flant ettlem nts on the banks of the M 
Lawrence but these enterjr ea pro ng abort ve nnth ng effc tu 1 
wa done by the French t colon m North Amer oa u 1 1 tho yew 
lt>03 when certain merchants at Kouen hav nf formed themselves 
nto a company for this purpo e Lhampla n a man f uut ng cner y 
and gr at ntrep d ty who had been ehargei w th the d rec on of 
the r enterpr se su oeeded n estall ^hyig the first perminent Fr noh 
sctti ment ujon the North 4m r can Cont nent As early as lt)08 
he la d the f unda n of Q I c a 1 he f How ^ year explo i 
th reg occup d ly the lud an N t ona of Northern New lo i 
2 (13) 
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24 HIBTORY. 

Bj a cljiirter from Lnuia Xtll, granted to him in the year 1627, he 
obtained a patent of New France, embracing the whole basin of the 
St. Lawrence and Canada, and enlcred upon ita government in the 
jear 1632. Perceiviog that the climatfl of New France would offer 
but little encouragement to immigration, be thought, that the settle- 
ment of the new country couid not be more effectually promoted than 
by estdbli'^hiog missions, to call upon religion to aid him in the exe- 
cution of his designs, and to enter into a close alliance with the native 
Indians No sooner, indeed, had the French established their au- 
tho ty n Canala than numbe a of Jesu t n s onar a resorted 
th ther and eommenced p e h ng the go ^el to the untutored a- 



ind form ng a 



> of tb r k ng w th tl e 



, sayage tr bes that nhah ted the Far ^ est In Augu t 

16b5 Father C aude All uez set out to t avol amon^ the Ind an 
V 8 ted the Ch ppeways entered the r couno 1 d pi y ng befo e the 
wo de ng avages p urcs of hell a d of the la t jul^nent a d 
] ^bted the Cathol c tor h at tb conn 1 fl es uf more than t ^enty 
na on whom he e a m d f r h s un y and h s k s. In h a 
endeavors to ex end tl e nfiuence of F an e he was a g st d hj 
■va oua m sa ona e empl yed for that pu po e among o hers b} 
James Mar^uet who lab ed n e santly foe the cause of h s Pe 
deem c and h s country t avel ofe far and w de expo cd to the ncle 
men s of the sea on f en ub st ng on no ther food tl an the 
nw le ome m wl h be ga be ed fron the ro ka nd si ep n<; 
beneath the k s o be open g ound w thout tl e comfo t of a fi 
Wh 1st he was p ep r ng o leave St Mi y a the outlet of Lake 
Super or wher he the w a n order to explore the M pf 

Lou s Xl\ and h s m n a er Co hert hav n^ fo med a j for tl e 
extens on of the dom o on of F i ce n North Amer oa N c! o as 
Per t appeared at St "\I j s as the r n ent and convoked a ua er al 
congres of the Ind ^ nat nna at tl at place The remotest I d 
na ons from the ^ Law ence he Mus pp and the T d R ver 
be ng assembled n conn 1 n the pre nee f br II an ly-c ad o£6 rs 
from the veteran Frenel a ni s t was announ td to he am z d 
sav ^C8 by AUouez wl o i ed as interpre er that they had been 
placed under the prote n of Lous \n kng of Ir nc and 
therenpon "a ems of cedar was raised, and the whole company, bowing 
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HISTORY, 15 

beibre tbis embkiu of Christianity, clianted to its glory a hyuin of the 
Bevetith eentiiry;" aftur which a eedar column, with the arms of the 
BourboBS engraved on it, being planted by the side of the cross, the 
faith and the rule of France were supposed to be permanently eatab- 
litihed upon the Contineut. 

In 1673 James Marquette, with five Frenchmen as companions and 
two ludiina for guides, reachei the greit "father of waters " on 
wl i,h thej Lmbirked witli a j J thit could not be esprcaaed ind 
hoiating the sbjIb ot their bark eanots flo iteil down the niajeatic n\ er 
' over broad cleir sandbars and glided past laleta swelling from itt. 
bcom with tufls of ma=^ive thickness between the broad pUina of 
Illinois and Iowa, all garlanded witk maje tic forests and cbequeri-d 
with illimitable prjiries and island groves ^fter di-scending the 
Mississippi for about sixlj leagues, thej diaoovertd an Indian trail, 
and unhesitatingly left their canoes to loUow it ^fter walking for 
some BIX mile , they cime to an Indim ullage, whence fjur mi.a im 
mediately advanced to meet them offering the pipe Df peace their 
calumets ' biiliiant with n any colored plumes and sptatmg to them 
in language which Blanjuette understood : " We are Illinois ; that 
is, "we are men." "How beautiful is the sun, Frenchman, when 
thou comest to us ! our whole village awaits thee, thou shalt enter in 
peace all our dwellings." After staying with that hospitable people 
for a while, James Marquette and his companions further descended 
the Mississippi Kiver until they were satisfied of its flowing into tbe 
Gulf of Mexico, when they returned, and haying reached the 39th 
degree of North Latitude, entered the Illinois Eiver and followed it 
to its source. The tribe of Illinois Indians, which occupied its banks, 
invited Marquette to remain and reside among them. But expressing 
a desire to continue his travels, he was conducted by one of the chiefs 
and several warriors to Chicago, in the vicinity of which place he re- 
mained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, whilst his companions 
returned to Quebec to announce their discoveries. Two years after- 
wards Marquette entered the little river in the State of Michigan, 
called by his name, and erecting on its bank a rude altar, said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic Church; and being left alone at his 
own request, " be kneeled down by its side, and offering to the 
Mightiest solemn thanks and supplications, fell asleep to wake Ho 
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16 HISTOBY. 

more. The light breeze from the lake sighed his requiem, and the 
Algonquin nation became his mourners." 

The fame of Marquette induced others to follow in his wake ; and 
among these waa Robert Cavalier de la Salle. In 1667, when the 
attention of Europe was directed to New France, he resorted thither, 
ECd first established himself as a fur-trader at La Ohine, being ill 
habits of daily intercourse with the warriors of the Iroquois, the Five 
Nations of Northern New York. Hearing from (bem the most glow- 
ing accounts of the Far West, he resolved to annes the same to 
France, and to establish a close connection between the yallej of the 
Mississippi and New France by a line of military posts, and for that 
purpose repaired to France, where he sought and obtained an interview 
with Colbert, then the prime minister of Louis XIV Colbert lis 
tcned with delight to the gigantic schemes of La Salle, and a paper 
hiving been obtainei from the kin^ commissioning La Sille to es 
pi re the valley of the Mississippi, he arrived with a number ot me 
chanies, and military stori-s and merchandis-e for the Indian tra le, at 
Fort Fiontenao, in the year 1678 In the fill of that year i boat 
of t™ tons, the first that ever entered the NiajRira Eiver, convejed 
pirt of his compiny to the Niagara Citaract lie immediately eslab- 
lisbed a trading house in its vicinity, ind laid the keei of a vessel of 
sixtj tons, called the Griflin, whah in the =ammer of lb79 was 
launched on the Upper Niagara, being the first vessel that ever rode 
on the witcrs of Like Erie Ihe roar if its artillery reverberited 
from shore to shore, arousing the sava^^es in their f resti anl making 
them come forward in then swift canoca and look with astonisbel 
ouriOBity upon it He sailtd across Ihe like and cast anchor on the 
27th of August in Green Bay, where he exchanged his tjoods at an 
immcn e profit for a rich cargo of furs, which he shipped in the 
GrifEn to ^ngara Kivcr to be di'ipoaed of, in order thit he might 
make a remittance to his creditors He nest entered the nver bt, 
Joseph, on the banks of which he erected a imiR fort, known as the 
firt of the Miimies, and after waiting for a long time to hear tidings 
of the Griffin, being weary of delay, he resolved to explore the interior 
of Illinois, He left ten men as the garrison of his little fortress, and 
descended the Illinois as far as Lake Peoria, where he met largo par- 
ties of Illinois Indians, who, desirous of obtaining axes and firearms, 
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offered him the calumet and assented to an alliance. The; received 
him and his companions with great joy, and when they learned, that 
colonies were to be established in their neighborhood, the happiness 
of these simple-minded savages was complete. They offered to coa- 
duot him to tbe Mississippi. But after building a fort a little above 
where Peoria how stands, which fort he named Crive Cotur, La Salle, 
destitute of almost every means required to prosecute his voyage, and 
ruined in fortune by the loss of the Griffin, set out on foot for Canada 
to procure aid, taking but three men to accompany bim and leaving 
the rest to guard the fort, the command of whicb he entrusted to 
Tonti, with directions to fortify Roek Fort, a cliff on the Illinois River, 
rising to 3 great height above its banks. During the absence of La 
Salle, a. largo body of warriors of the Iroquois or tha fivo Indian Na- 
t n f N th n New York, escited to hostilities by the enemies of 
L S 11 f d Tonti to abandon the constraction of the fort and to 
k f n the country of the Miamies. When La Salle after- 
wa d tu n d with a supply of men and stores, he found the fort 
nt !y d t d and thereupon visited Green Bay, recommenced 
t ad and at b! shed friendly intercourse with the natives, found 
Tonti and his companions, left Chicago on the 4tb of January, J 682, 
and having bailt a spacious barge on the Illinois River, descended 
the Mississippi to the aea. La Salle saw at once the unparalleled 
f his ast valley, and his esultafioo knew no bounds, when 
ii pi d h ms of France on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 
CI m h intry for France, in honor of Louis XIV., under 

wh I g its discovery was achieved, he called it Louisiana. 

H ng d d d the, Mississippi to the sea and informed himself 
a] y h ^ he wanted, he returned. On ascending the river a 

part of the company left behind settled at Kaskaskia and Cahokia, 
and their vicinity, being afterwards joined by other emigrants from 
Canada. La Sallo himself returned to France by way of Canada, and 
having given a most glowing description of his discoveries to the 
king, was entrusted with the command of another expedition, fitted 
out by the king himself for the purpose of effecting the settlement 
of Louisiana ; but having inadvertently passed the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, was obliged by bis companions, who were unwilling'to return, 
to land ill Texas, where he founded the first settlement, and after 
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suffering innumerable privations with his party, every one of his ships 
being wrecked, and his colony diminished from 250 to 50 persons, he 
resolved to leave 20 men at the fort, and to go with tiie residue to 
Canada in search of supplies. Whilst on his way thither, ho was 
treacherously murdered on the 17th of March, 1687, by two of his 
own men, who, stung to madness by disappointment in their expecta- 
tions of boundless wealth, resorted to assassination as the means, by 
which to avenge themselves upon the person of their generous com- 
mander. Thus perished miserably La Salle, no doubt the founder of 
the French dominion in the Mississippi valley, who by his courage, 
his vast comprehension, bis restless energy, and untiring efforts to 
promote the interests of his country, has secured to his name an im- 
mortality of renown. 

Two years after his death war was declared between France and 
England ; but though the French and English colonists devastated 
and plundered each other's /rontiert, the military occupation of Illi- 
nois was continued without interruption. Public documents of the 
year 1696 mention a fort named St. Louis, and the wish of Louis 
XIV. to preserve it in good condition. The actual settlement of 
Illinois, however, advanied but slowly. &ravier succeeded Allouoz 
at the Jesuit mission of Kaskaskia, " the village of the Immaculate 
Conception." Sebastian Rasles joined him in the year 1693 as fellow- 
laborer. He investigafed the principles of the Illinois language and 
established its principal nilei and preached the eospel though sur- 
rounded by perils and opposed by Indian >!orcerera After the recall 
of Gravier and the dewiase of several of the missionaries, Gabriel 
Marest joined the mission, and for aume time administered its affairs. 
" Our life," said Marest, " is parsed in wading through marshes, where 
we plunge sometimes to the girdle, over boundless prairies, and in 
rambling through thick woods and forests, in climbing over hills, in 
paddling tho canoe across lakes and rivers to catch a poor savage, who 
flies from us, and whom we can neither tame by teachings nor 

At the request of the Peorias, Marest established a mission among 
them. He was aided by Marniet, whose fervid eloquence, according 
to the testimony of Marest himself, made him the sou! of the mission. 
His pupib at early dawn attended church neatly dressed in large deer 
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skins, or in robes made of several. After receiving lessons they 
chanted canticles. Mass was then said in presence of the French and 
the convert?, tLe women on one side and the men on the other. After 
prayer the missionaries visited the eick and administered medicine. 
In the afternoon they instructed in the catechism both young and old, 
every one of whom had to answer their questions. In the evening all 
assembled at church for instruction, to offer prayers to the Most High, 
and to ehant the hymns of the Church. On Sundays and festivals, 
as also after vespers, the people were edified with an eloquent sermon. 
After sunset, parties would meet in each other's cabins to spend the 
night in reciting the chaplet in alternate choirs, and in singing psalms, 
which were frequently homilies, with the words set to familiar tunes. 
Saturday and Sunday were the days appointed for confession and com- 
munion, every convert confessing once in a fortnight. Many of the 
Indians were converted, and their daughters married to the French 
emigrants, according to the rites of the Catholic Church. 

In 1699 Irfmoine de Ibherville was appointed Governor of Lou- 
isiana, and arriving with a French colony at tbe mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, built a fort twelve miles west of Pensacola Eiver. From 
that time the Territory of Illinois was included in and became part 
of Louisiana. A line of fortified posts now existed between the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico. Jealous of the growth of 
French power in America, the English planned an ospedition for the 
reduction of Canada, and fitted out a fleet of fifteen ships of war and 
forty transports, with seven veteran regiments from Marlborough's 
army on board, under the command of Sir Iloveden Walker. The 
neffs of the mtended expedition soon reached Quebec, the fortifications 
of which were immediately strengthened, and the Indian nations of 
the Far \\'est, including the Illinois, summoned for its defence. 
Whilst the Indian warriors were assembling at Quebec and Montreal, 
the fleet, which, on the 25th of June, till, had arrived in Boston, 
took in supplies of stores, and the colonial forces which were (o par- 
ticipate in the expedition, and sailed for the St. Lawrence. As it 
ascended the river, the fleet became enveloped in a dense fog , the 
Admiral proceeding too incautiously, eight of the vessels suffered ship- 
wreck, and nearly a thousand men were drowned. At a eoun.'il of 
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war it was resolved to return ; and thus this expedition, undertaken 
at great expense, ended in ignomtnioua failure. 

Peace being at length concluded between-france and England, Lou- 
iaiana and Canada were confirmed to the former. Obliged by the 
sanguinary and expensive wars in which he waa involved, to withhold 
from Louisiana the usual supplies of money and men, and notwith- 
standing determined to prevent bis enemies from taking possession of 
the same, the King of Erance, on the 14th of September, 1712, 
granted Louisiana, including also the State of Illinois and its territory 
of Wisconsin, to Anthony Crozat, whose character and abilities were 
Bure pledges, that he would make the colony prosper under his direc- 
tion, and put an end to the dissensions between the provincial autho- 
rities. Admitted into partnership with Croaat, De La Motte Catilla 
was appointed Governor of Louisiana under the royal grant, and en- 
tered accordingly upon its government. Agriculture being neglected 
by the settlers, large sums were expended for provisions by Crozat, 
who, at the end of five years, finding bis disbursements to exceed his 
receipts by about 125,000 Uvres, and being unwilling to incur further 
loss, surrendered his grant to the Crown, two years after the death of 
Louis XIV. A trading company, known as the Western Company, 
divided into 200,000 shares of 500 livres each, was formed, and the 
grant surrendered by Crozat conferred upon it. The capital of the 
Company was composed of State Securities, then selling at a discount 
of 78 per cent. John Law, a Scotchman by birth, a gambler and 
banker by trade, a daring speculator throughout, and at that time a 
favorite of the French Kegent, because, by establishing a bank which 
flooded the country with paper money to the amount of 1,000,000,000 
livres, and enabled its unscrupulous founder to pay the interest on the 
public debt with its worthless issues, he had for a moment succeeded 
in arresting the national bankruptcy, paid also the whole of the in- 
terest due on this part of the public debt; in consequence whereof a 
■iudden rise in its value took place to par, and John Law was entrusted 
hy the Duke of Orleans, who governed the State in the name of Louis 
KV , then a minor, with the direction of the affairs of the said West- 
ern, now called the Company of the Indies, the number of whose 
iihares were immediately increased by him to a very large amount. 
Carrying on his system of colonization and trading with the utmost 
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p od fral ty J bn Law a 1720, whea at the height of his fortune, 

built t a t f al millionB of livres, Fort Chartrea, in the 

n ty f Kaskask and uear the centre of the Freach fieCtlements 

111 n At I n^th however, his downfall, which cool refiectiDg 

m n f m th b giau ng bad seen to be inevitable, took place. No 

n bad m e n t been issned, than the natural state of the busi- 

n f tb unt y uld call for, and the specie been driven out of 

ul t n by a p abundance of paper rooney, for the redemption 

of wh b n h ng wh t er of value had been pledged, than the bank 

exploded with a great crash. John Law, but a short time before the 

most influential person in the State, escaped with difficulty being torn 

to pieces 1)y tbe excited populace, and died at Venice in the most 

wretched poverty in 1729. 

The failure of the master spirit, wbo through his bank had so libe- 
rally supplied tbe India Company with the funds required to carry on 
their business, resulted of course in the dissolution of the said conj- 
paoy. Louisiana being rctroceded to the Crown in tbe year 1730, its 
interests were again tbe care of government; Louis XV. and his 
minister, Cardinal Fleury, being very anxious to promote its pros- 
perity. Louisiana at that time inelnded tbe entire valley of tbe Mis- 
sissippi and its tributary streams; all tbe countries west of the Alle- 
ghany -mountains, with tbe head-springs of the Alleghany, tbe 
Monongabeia, tbe Kanawha, the Tennessee, tbe Cumberland, and the 
Ohio, were elaimed by Frenchmen as formiug part of it The French 
incessantly labored to estend their power and autbonty through tbe 
valley of the Ohio, and built forts, intended to control tbe Indians 
Having induced tbe Shawnee cation to plaice themselves under the 
protection of Louis XV., they erected a fort on the north b<ink of the 
Ohio, in the State of Illinois, in the vicinity of the fehiwnei b Dia 
pleased with the threatening aspect of this strDnghold, the 'iavages 
demised the following ingenious stratagem for its uiplure \. number 
of Indians, each of whom was covered with a bear skin ind walked 
on all fours, appeared at daybreak on the opposite side of the river 
Supposing them to be bears, tbe greater part of the girriaon crossed 
. tbe river and went in pursuit of them, whilst the remainder went to 
the bank of tbe river to witness the sport. Meanwhile the Indian 
8 rushed forth from their hidiog places in the woods near by. 
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entered it Without oppositim, and haviug tlins po^'te'sed themsehea 
of the fort surprised and uussocred the French on their return 

The 1 reach atterwirds buiit mother furt neJt tli^t fatil ipot, 
which m commemuration of this disaster, they called Fort Massacre 
It wai occupied by the French until dbout 1750, whtn it was aban 
doned, and is now, like moat of the ancient forts in America, but a 
heap of ruins. 

On the 18th of May, 1756, another war broke out between France 
and England, of which war, ainoe it resulted in the cession of Canada 
and the countries east of the Mississippi, Illinois included, to the 
■ Englisli Crown, we shall state the general facts. 

A British trading company having, previous to the declaration of 
war, encroached upon French territory, the French took the alarm, built 
the Fort Du Quesne on the site of the present city of Pittsburgh, and 
dispersed a party of British workmen engaged in building a fort on the 
Ohio. Having received information of these open acts of hostility, the 
Legislature of Virginia despatched, in the year 1754, a military force 
under the command of Col. Washington, afterwards the illustrious 
President of the United States, to the scene of action. A party was 
gent from Fort Du Quesne to surprise him, but was itself surprised by 
Col. Washington, and every man taken prisoner. After this action 
Col. Washington was assailed in a fort previously erected by him, 
by a much superior force of French and Indians, and, after a gallant 
resistance, obliged to surrender the fort and to retreat to Virginia. 

In the summer of the following year Gen. Braddock, at the head 
of 2500 British veterans, and a body of Virginia militia, marched 
against Port Du Quesne. Whilst proceeding through the woods in 
careless security, the troops were suddenly saluted with a tremendous 
Are of musketry from all sides, by an invisible foe. The panic at once 
became general. The American militia fought and died like soldiers, 
but the British veterans fled in the utmost confusion, notwithstanding 
the efforts of their officers, and especially of Gol, Washington, who, 
during the whole action, displayed the most heroic bravery and admi- 
rable presence of mind, and was the only mounted officer who es- 
caped unhurt ; though four balls pierced his coat, and two horses 
were shot under him, he remained nuwoundod, his life being evidently 
preserved by Providence, which destined him to play, at a later period, 
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I part in the history of the country which 
hails him as her founder. Such was the terror which struck the army, 
that they left all the artillery, ammunition and baggage to the enemy, 
and never stopped in their flight until they reached Fort Cumberland. 
In this action the British loss amounted to 700 killed, while the 
French force opposed to them was but 400, all told. Two subsequent 
expeditions undertaken against the French proving equally abortive, 
the campaign of 1755 ended ia the disgrace of the British arms. 

In the year 1756 war was again declared between Fraooe and Great 
Britain. "Whilst the British army was lying idle at Albany, the 
French, under the command of the vigilant and brave Marquis De 
Montcalm, captured Fort Oswego and conducted the whole garrison, 
1400 men, as prisoners of war to Canada. 

Lord Loudon opened the campaign of 1757 by proceeding with 
12,000 men to attack Louisburg, but finding the fortress in a formi- 
dable state of defence, concluded it to be the better part of valor to 
postpone the attack to some more convenient opportunity. His de- 
parture leaving the State of New York exposed to an attack, the vigi- 
lant Montcalm invaSed the State, laid siege to Fort William Henry, 
and compelled its garrison, numbering 3000 men, to surrender at 
discretion. " Thus," as the English historian SmoUet very justly 
observes, "ended the third campaign, where, with an evident superi- 
ority of numbers and resources, we abandoned our allies, exposed our 
people, and relinquished a large tract of country, to the shame and 
disgrace of the British name." 

The English opened the campaign of 1758 with the prodigious 
force of 50,000 men, one half of whom were regular troops, under the 
command of Gen. Abercrombie. Their fleets cruised al the same time 
along the American coast, and prevented any reinforcements whatso- 
ever from reaching the hands of the French in America. Gen, Aber- 
crombie, at the head of 17,000 troops, attacked Ticonderoga, but was 
repulsed. The expedition against Fort Du Quesne was more success- 
ful. All reinforcements, either from France or from Canada, having 
been intercepted, the garrison, entirely destitute of provisions as well 
as materials of war, found themselves obliged to abandon the fort 
without a struggle, at the approach of Col. Washington : and after 
setting it on Are, proceeded in boats down the river. The forts of 
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Niagara, Ticonderoga and Crown Point, aflacked by superior numbers, 
were also abandoned by the Freneli. About this time another pow- 
erful army, under the command of the young and gallant Wolfe, 
arrived from England in America, to aid Gen. Abercrombie ia the 
reduction of (Janada. The cause of the Erench had now become 
hopeless ; their numbers were too small, and their communication with 
France being cut off, all their valor and bravery could afford them no 
chance of success in a struggle against such fearful odds, but would 
only contribute to their destruction. Louisburg was taken, and 
althouirh the victorious career of Gen. Wolfe-was momentarily checked 
by h d f a at h Falls of Montmorency, where, in an attack upon 
the r n h he 1 st 500 men, the subsequent battle fought by him 
up n th 1 1 8 f Abraham, on the 13th day of September, 1759, 
ag n t h F n h and Indian forces under the command of the Mar- 
ju D M ntcalm n which both the contending Generals were killed, 
the one in the moment of his victory, the other in the moment of his 
defeat, broke forever the French power in North America. Quebec 
Burreuderod, and with Qutbcc all Canodi 

When- the news of this eventful battle reached England, so much 
were the people nf that country astonished at their own success, that 
a day of most solemn thankegiving was appointed by royal proclama- 
tion throughout the Britioh empire, and the General, whose defeat at 
Montmorency had made 'til Great Britain grumble, and who on the 
fields of Abraham had only done his duty, b is now estolled to the 
fikies as the greatest hero the world had ever seen, &c. &c. 

In the conquest of the country the English had not conquered the 
hearts of the native Indians. Pontiao, the great Indian chief, appre- 
hended danger from the English, from whose arrogant and insolent 
behaviour he had reason to infer, that they were much inclined to 
expel him and his'people from the country of their fathers altogether. 
" When the French came hither," said a Chippeway chief, " they 
came and kissed us : they called us children, and we found them 
fathers ; we lived like children in the same lodge." The French, in 
fact, had lived with the Indians, had assisted in their councils, smoked 
the calumet with them, had made them presents, and evinced much 
anxiety on their behalf "On the other hand," said Pontiac, "the 
English neglected all those circumstances, which made the neighbor- 
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hood of the French agreeable, and which might have made their own 
at least tolerable. The conduct of the French never gave rise to sus- 
picion, the conduct of the English never gave rest to it." 

Pontiao, who clearly discerned that the British usurpations would ter- 
minate in the total extinction of hia race, began to escite the Indians 
with the story of their wrongs, and to dream dreams, in which he pre- 
tended to have interviews with the Great Spirit, dunng one of which 
the Great Spirit had asked him ; " Why do you suffer these dogs in 
red clothing to enter your country and take the land I give you? 
Drive them from it, and when you are in distress I will help you." 
Having thus roused the. savage muliitude'to Woody vengeance, he 
concerted a plan to secure the co-operation of the savage tribes along 
the English frontier for more than a thousand miles, and having com- 
pleted his arrangements, made in the month of May, 1763, a simul- 
taneous attack upon each of the twelve British forts between Green 
Bay and Pittsburgh. Nine of them were immediately captured, with- 
out the slightest previous suspicion on tbe part of the British that the 
Indians had any hostile intentions. Ingenious artifices were used by 
the savages to effect the capture of the furts. Thus the Ottowas, 
before committing their assault upon Fort Mackinaw, arranged a great 
game of ball, to which the British officers were invited. While en- 
gaged in play, the Indians managed to throw the ball once or twice 
over the pickets, and were suffered to procure it from within the for- 
tress. Suddenly the ball was again thrown into the fort, and all the 
Indians rushed after it. The troops were butchered and scalped, and 
the fort destroyed. 

Peace was at length concluded between France and England, and a 
treaty to that effect signed at Paris on the 10th of February, 1763) 
in virtue of which France ceded to England Nova Scotia, the whole 
of Canada and its dependencies, and all that portion* of Louisiana east 
of the Mississippi, together with the French posts and settlements on 
the Ohio. The State of Illinois was included in the above cession, 
and therefore, after the 10th of February, 1763, became part of the 
British empire. News having been received in America of peace 
being restored, Pontiao soon relaxed in his efforts, the tomahawk was 
buried, and the war-whoop no longer resounded through the thickets 
of the forests. Unable to bear the sight of the red-coats, Pontiao 
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left the country and repaired to Illinois, where he wi 
a Peoria Indian. His nation, the Ottowas, and the Pottawatomiea 
and Chippeways, determined to avenge tbe death of their revered 
leader, commenced a war upon the Peorias and their confederates, the 
Kaskaskias and Cahokias, in which these tribes were nearly exter- 
minated. 

At the time this State was ceded to England, the French portion 
of the population amounted to about 3000 souls. They resided along 
the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, and their largest towns were Kas- 
kaskia and Oahokia, of wbieh tho former contained about 100, and 
the latter about 50 families. Other small villages were in theu 
vicinity, and one at Peoria, on the Illinois River. Prairie Ba Rocher 
contained 14 families, and Prairie Du Pont, a short distance from 
Cahokia, about as many. Another considerable settlement was in and 
about Port Chartres; but the whole did not exceed 3000 individuals. 
The French settlements were laid out by common consent on the same 
plan or system. The blocks were about three hundred feet square, 
and each block contained four lots. The streets were rather narrow, 
but always at right angles. Lots in the old times were enclosed by cedar 
post pi pi n d ab u wo feet in the ground and extending five 
feet ab e Th »e p k we placed touching each other, the whole 
form ng a 1 ^h and p hng around each proprietor's lot. The 

upp nd f h p k w sharpened, so that it was rather diffi 
cult g h f n ^ neat gate was generally made in the 

fence opposite to the door of the house, and the whole concern was 
k pt 1 an and n t 

Eh II g h d a tract of land for common fields containing save 

1 th u nd which was surrounded by a common fence, each 

f m ly p s. n a parato and well-defined portion of the land ex 
In ly f t If Besides this, a, common, whiih contained fre 
qu ntly al th ind acres, and in which each villa^jter had a joint, 

nt 1 fa p at ntereat, was appended to every village for wood 
and pa tura E h proprietor of land was bound to make and 

keep in repair the fi-nces on his land. 

The French in those days mostly sowed spring wheat. Somefimes 
wheat was sowed late in the fall. Indian corn was not so much oulti- 
vated as wheat, or used as much by the inhabitants, A species of 
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Indian or homitiy corn was raised for the voyagera, which was an 
article of commerce. The French did not use Indian corn meal for 
bread to any great extent, but raised it for stock and to fatten hogs. 

Their farming implementa were neither well made nor of the pro- 
lerkind. Their ploughs had not much iron about them. A small 
piece of iron was on the front part, covering the wood. They had no 
coulter and had a large wooden mould-board. The handles were 

h t d Im t perpendioular, the beam was nearly straight, resting 
1 pp t d by two small wheels, the wheels low, and the 
b fi d th axle with a chain or rope of raw hide, that the 

pi h Id b pi ed deep or shallow in the ground. Horses were 
Id m d f pi ughing, oxen being preferred. The carts of the 
F h 1 k h pi ughg, were constructed without iron. When the 
Ame d C n. Clarke came to the country, they called these 

ca t b f t d ts," because they had no iron on the wheels. 

Th F 1 h s were generally one story high, and made of wood. 
Afwfthmw of stone. There was not a single brick house in 
tt ' y f hundred or more years from its first settlement. ■ 

These housts were formed of large posts or timbers, the posts being 
three or four feet apart in many of them. In others the posts were 
closer together, and the intervals filled up with a mortar made of com- 
mon clay and cut straw. The mortar filled up the cracks, so that the 
wall was even and regular. The whole wall, outside and inside, 
was usually whitewashed with fine lime, so that these houses pre- 
sented a clean, neat appearance. The other class of houses having 
the posts further apart, the spaces were filled up with puncheons. 
The posts were grooved for the puncheons to fit in. These houses 
were used for stables, barns, &c. &c. The oovering of the houses, 
stables, &c,, was generally of straw, or long grass cut in the prairie. 
All the houses had porticoes around them, the posts of which were 
generally of cedar or mulberry. A garden was assigned to each house. 
The doors were plain batton work, of walnut usually. The windows 
were generally glazed, and the sash opened and shut on hinges. Close 
by the houses were neat clean wells, nicely walled with stone, having 
a windlass fixed in them, so that water was convenient and clean. 
Hats in those times were very little used. The capot, made rf 

white blanket, was the universal dress for the laboring class of people. . 
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The capot was a kind of cap, attached at the cape, and raised in cold 
weather over (he head. Coarse Hue stuff was used by the working- 
men for pantaloons in summer, and huckikin or cloth in the wint«r. 
Moucaains made from the skins of cattle were used instead of boots. 
The females generally wore the deer skin moccasins Both sesea 
kept always on hand something tasty and neat for the church and 
ball-room. 

The French in those days turned their attention to the Indian trade 
and to hunting, in a great measure, fur support. G-anie was then 
plenty ; buffalo, and other wild animals, were found in the prairies 
between Kaskaskia and Vincennes, suffioieut to supply the inhabitants 
with animal food. The Indiana called the Kaskaskia, Kaccoon River, 
from the number of those animals living about it. A great many of 
the inhabitants were expert voyagers and hunters, and a hardy and 
energetic race of men, who could not be terrified by hardships or 
perils, and who often performed their laborious serviee without any- 
thing to eat, for days together. The women spun, wove, and made 
the garments, and carefully attended to their household affjirs. Both 
sexes spent their leisure time in lively conversation, in dancing, or 
other amusementa, according to the customs of their nation ; which, os 
true Frenchmen, even at so great a distance from their native country, 
lihey had not been able to renounce. 

The State of Illinois, although ceded in 176!J, continued in the 
possession of France until 1765, when Captain Stirling, sent by Gen. 
Gage, then commander-in-chief of the British forces in America, to 
take possession of the territqry, arrived, and assumed its government 
in the name of His Britannic Majesty. He established his head- 
quarters at Fort Chartres, and issued a royal proclamation, granting 
to the Roman Catholic subjects of His Majesty the free and undis- 
turbed exercise of their religion, aocordiag to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as it had already been granted to the Canadians. 

Captain Stirling was succeeded by Major Farmer, and the latter 
superseded by Col. Eeed, in 1760. Col. Keed remained also but a 
short lime, and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkins, who 
arrived at Kaskaskia, on the 5th of September, 1768. Ever since 
Uie occupation of the territory by the British, the administration of 
justice bad been in the hands of the military commandant, which 
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caused no little annoyance to the public, and occasioned frequent 
complaints. A Civil Court, consisting of seven judges, was after- 
wards established, but trial by jury being refused, it did not become 
popular. Many of the French inbabitants, finding the British rule 
insupportable, emigrated to Louisiana. 

The war of 1756 had increased the public debt of Great Britain to 
an alarming ma,gnitude, and various expedients were proposed for the 
payment of its interest and the liquidation of its principal. To raise 
part of the money necessary for this purpose, the British Pariiament 
■ claimed the right and power of taxing the American Colonies, although 
they were entirely without representation in the Parliament, and 
Great Britain had not even the slightest claim upon their gratitude, 
since nothing whatever had been demanded by the proud and inde- 
pendent American Colonists, or granted and provided by the nig- 
gardly hand of the British Government, to promote the settlement and 
welfare of the Colonies. The American people, too intelligent not to 
understand their rights, denied, repeatedly, the existence of any legal 
power on the part of Parliament to tax the Colonies; but Parliament 
not only established it as a fundamental principle, " that Great Britain 
had a right to tax America," authorizing the imposition of duties 
upon tea, glass, paper, &c., but also passed a bill for quartering troops 
upon the Colonists, another for depriving them of trial by jury, and 
another for transporting persons charged with offences, beyond the 
high seas, for trial, and various others of a similar despotic nature. 
Suoh acts of tyranny and oppression would not be endured by a 
generous people, and met, therefore, mth the most decided resistance 
on the part of the American people, which led to the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1775, inaugurating the glorious American Kevolution, 
and causing the last ligaments that bound the descendants of England 
to tbe land of their fathers, to be severed for ever. 

About the time of the commencement of the Revolutionary War, 
or rather, before, the American Colonists had extended their settle- 
ments west of tbe Alleghanies, and occupied Kentucky. Of the 
first settlers, who repaired thither to seek a new home, the most con- 
spicuous were Daniel Boone, who arrived there in 1769, and George 
Rogers Clarke, who came thitber from Virginia, in 1775. The popu- 
lation of Illinois was then about the same as at the time of ite cession : 
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to Enslan], a majority of it consisting of French and Catholioa 
Kast-jakia, Cilinkia, Saint \ incennea, in Indnna, Detroit and Miclii 
naw were gammoned bj EnglHli troops 

Preparing them'^elTes tir the approaching struggle, in which thej 
were t) he so ignominuuslj defeated, the Bnti^-h, hj prnmises and 
gifts, had pacified the savages, and made them the r allies hy rep re 
-enting tr thi.ra the Amerioins as hent upon their cslerrainatiou 
supplied them with arms and immuniticn, and pud them liberally 
in advance fcr the scilps they were to bnng in Immediatpi) upon 
the commencement ot hostilities, the savages attacked flie fitnlitr 
settlements and burnt them to the ground, causing the fjr(,=f> to re 
sound with the heirt rending shnels of helpless women and childr n 
who fell beneath the murderous tomahawk and scalping knife of an 
enemy that knew no quarter 

Clarke, tracing the incitement of the Indian ravages to the British 
settlements at Kiikaekia, Detroit, and Vmcennei, his heart dihting 
with joy at the idei of annexing to iiis countrj a terntjry, the 
splendid tcsouroea ot which he h id found on esamio-ition, to hp un- 
rivalled any where, concened the plan of cirrjing the wir into Illi 
noifl He hastened to A\ illiamshurgh, then the capital of VHijinia, 
sought and obtained an interview with the Governor, was promised i 
bounty of 300 acres for every person who shonld enlist, furnished with 
£1200 by the Governor, and authorized to raise seven companies of 
militia; and, in order that the euterprisc might be kept secret, was 
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masters of it Eesolved to profit by this intelligeDce, Clarke, after 
an arduous inarch of several days, when his provisions were now quite 
exhausted, arrived with his party near Kastasliia. They entered a 
farm-house about a mile's distaaco from the village, where they 
learned, that though the militia had been called out the day before, they 
had been since dismissed, as no cause of alarm existed, and everything 
was apparently tranquil and quiet. Clarke immediately divided his 
detachment into several small parties, assigning to each a place of 
attack, and causing notice to be given to the inhabitants that whoso- 
ever of them should dare to appear in the streets, would he instantly 
shot down. Everything turned out aa well as could he wished; both 
the town and the fort were taken, and the British Governor, together 
with his British troops, were made prisoners of war. Eesdlving to 
make good use of the dread, in which the Virginians were regarded, 
Col. Clarke at once posted guards at every avenue of the towu, so as 
to prevent all transmission of intelligence from without, disarmed the 
inhabitants in the short space of two hours, and ordered his troops to 
patrol the town in every direction during the night, making the moat 
horrible uproar, and whooping after the most approved Indian fashion. 
On the nest day the troops were withdrawn and placed in different 
positions about the town, and the inhabitants were strictly forbidden 
to have any intercourse, either between themselves, or with the sol- 
diers. Several Kaskaskians, who had congregated and conversed 
with each other, were arrested and put in irons, without being allowed 
to utter a single word in their defence. The whole town was at once 
overspread with terror, and neither merey nor compassion any longer 
expected. At last, the priest, and several of the most influential 
citizens of the village, were granted an audience hy Col. Clarke. 
Addressing Col. Clarke in a low and submissive voice, the priest, in 
the name of the inhabitants, begged permission for them all " to as- 
semble once more in the church to take final leave of each other, as 
they especled to be separated never to meet again on earth," This 
being granted, the priest, feeling his drooping spirits revive, inade an 
attempt at some further conversation, hut was rudely interrupted by 
Co], Clarke, who told him that he had no time to listen any further 
to him. The whole town then went to church, remaining there for. a 
long time, after which the. same deputation waited again upon Col, 
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Clarke lo express their thanks for the indulgence they had rPceiTed; 
also to solicit him not to separate their families, and to allow thent 
some clothes and provisions for their further support ; and aloo to as- 
sure bim that they would have long ago declared themselves in fayor 
of the Americana, had they d d p h 

British rulers. Begarding it a tcrr h p m 

Clarke, throwing aside all disg h p w d 

amazement, not knowing wh h ru h h d 

none, save the most friendly w m kg 

of France, having united his a m h Am ci C 

expected the war shortly to c d g d 

TJnced of their being friendly Am w 

the prejudices excited against th yB £E A w, 

eontiniied he, " to prove my sincerity, you will please inform your 
fellow-citizens that they are at liherfcy to go wherever they please, and 
that their friends in confinement shall immediately be released." The 
h h and of the inhabitants, at the 

baffl mpta p ffice it to say, that the church 

w d d were offered to the Most High 

f h ra ra w b he had subdued the minds of , 

hsag q Nddh gratitude of the people to Col. 

C k d p y m w d for, when Col, Clarke resolved 

p p h m w y, Cahokia, which yet remained 

a d h my K skaskians offered to aid him in 

the enterprise, assuring him that the Cahokians were their relations 
and friends, and would, at their request, be ready to join his cause. 
Accepting their services, Col. Clarke despatched them in company 
with a party of his own troops, to Cahokia, which they reached be- 
fore the surrender of Kaskaskia was even known there. The gar- 
rison of the British Fort at Cahokia was at once compelled fo sur- 
render at discretion; the Indian force near Cahokia was dispersed, 
and the inhabitants, easily persuaded by their Kaskaakian friwids, a 
few days afterwards took the oath of allegiance to the American Re- 
public. Thus, the State of Illinois, in territory larger than the whole 
of Great Britain, was annexed to the Republic by the energy of a 
single man, at the head of but four companies of militia, who, for 
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this purpose, had roirched and transported their proTisions and am- 
munition for one thonsand three hundred miles, by land and water, 
through a wild and inhcpitable region, inhabited bj the allies and 
mercenariea of E norland 

H mng with a haudfo] of trusty followers penetrated into the heart 
ct a hostile country. Col Clarke, considering his situation rather deli- 
cate, since he had no prospect of being speedily relieved or reinforced 
in case of need and beiUj; aware that the position he now occupied 
would be unsafe as icng as Fort Vinoennes, which impeded his eoni- 
munioation with ^ ir^inia, waa in the hands of the British, determined 
to redoLC this fort Aa a preliminary step, wishing to conciliate to 
himself the favors of the Illinoisians, he organized courts, held by 
Frenth judges elected by the people, with ^ right of appeal to himself— 
whii,h courts became very popular and aided essentially in increasing 
hia infiuenee, and further, besides instructing his soldiers to speak of 
the tro ps at Kaskaskia i« a detachment only from the main body, 
Stationed somewhere at the Ohio, he caused the ramor to be circulated 
that reinforcements weru hourly expected to arriye. The warm 
attachment of the Kaskabkians to him rendered these measures of 
precaution superfluous for when Col. Clarke prepared in earnest for 
an expedition against Fort Vincennes, Mr. Gibault, the Eoman Cath- 
olic priest at Kaskaskia, offered, if it met with his approbation, to 
take the whole business on himself, assuring him " that he had no 
douht of being able to bring that place over to the American interest 
without the trooblo of sending a military force against it." The offer 
being ateepted the priest set off for Vincennes. On his arrival he 
esplained the object of his mission to the inhabitants, who, two days 
afterwards, threw off their allegiance to the British Icing, and in a 
sokmn assembly at their thurch, proclaimed their political union with 
the Commonweahh of Virginia, The American flag being hoisted, 
and a Provisory Commandant elected, the priest returned to Kas- 
kaskia with the agreeable intelligence, that Vincennes had gone over 
to the Americans. On hearing this, OoJ. Clarke appointed Leonard 
Helm commandant at Vincennes, and agent for Indian affairs in the 
department of the Wabash. He also sent a detailed report of hia 
campaign to the Legislature of Virginia, urging the same to appoint a 
civil commandant to take charge of the political affairs of the region ' 
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which had now submitted to his arms : whereupon in October, 1778, 
the said Legislature passed an act to establish "as the county of Illi- 
nois," all that part of Virginia west of Ohio, surpassing in its dinien- 
aions the whole of Great Britain, and appointed Col. John Todd Civil 
Commandant and Lieutenant Colonel of the said county. 

Having established a garrison at Kaskaskia and another at Cahokia, 
as also a military post at the Falls of tho Ohio, on the site of Louis- 
ville, tl^e present great commercial emporium of Kentucky, Col. 
Clarke exerted himself to the utmost tu bring about a good under- 
standing between the Indians and Americans, and being perfectly well 
acquainted with the Indian character, with the moat consummate skill 
(indicating also a deep knowledge of human nature) induced them to 
abandon the British cause, and ta conclude treaties of peace and of 
alliance with him. 

On the 29th of January, much to the dissatisfaction of Col. Clarke, 
intelligence was received at Kaskaskia, that G-oy. Hamilton, of Detroit, 
had subjected Fort Vincennes once more to British sway, and that, 
but for the lateness of the season, he would have marclied against 
Kaskaskia; that he contemplated, however, at any rate, opening 
early in the spring a grand campaign against Kaskaskia. 

At the time Gov, Hamilton had arrived with a considerable force 
before Vincennes, Capt. Helm and one soldier, by the name of Henry, 
constituted the whole of its garrison. No sooner had Gov. Hamilton 
approached within speaking distance of the fort, than Capt. Helm, 
standing with a lighted match by the side of a well-charged cannon, 
then placed iu the open gateway, halloed out at the top of his voice, 
" Halt !" Gov. Hamilton immediately halted, and on seeing the 
cannon in the gateway, peremptorily demanded the surrender of tho 
place. Uttering a frightful oath, Capt. Helm exclaimed, " No man 
enters here until I know the terms." Hamilton at once replied, " You 
shall have the honors of war," whereupon Helm surrendered the fort, 
and the whole garrison, to the unspeakable mortification of the war- 
like British, consisting of one officer and one private, marched out 
with the honoTs of war. 

On hearing this, and on being further informed, that Gov. Ham- 
ilton had then only eighty men at Vincennes, and was impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of about 700 Indian auxiliaries. Col, Clarke, who 
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on this occasion remirka in' bis jonrnal " I knew that if I did not 
take liim he would take me at once resolved to carry the war into 
ifticn Ilavin^ fitted lut a large Mississippi boat as a gallej be put 
SIX p eees anJ fortj sis men unJer the commind of Caft, John 
Rogers on b ard of it and ordered the men to a-iucnd the Ohio and 
enter the Wabash is ftr ai the ^\ hite Riier where (bej were to 

wilt f irtber instructions He then raised with the utmcat dispatch, 
two c mfanies of mil tia m K-akiskia and Lahokia. which his own 
force inJuded amounted to about 170 men luA bcf re •. .ht dnja had 
tlap td was on hio waY to "V meennes 4fler a mDst toilaon e march 

thrDu^b woods and fver marshy wirapj pra nes he and his men 
came in Mght of Fort "V incennes an 1 advam d w f hin fifty yards of 
It Col Clarke notwithstanding hn g'llley Uicn with ammunition 
and military stores bad not jet amre 1 ordered his men to open a fire 
of musketry upon the Bntish sold ers at their guns which was done 
with such efiect that Gov Ham Iton f unJ it imp s ble to keep them 
It their cannon which moieover irom their elevited position, bad 
done no damage to the Americans The reit of the tale is soon tolS, 
Gov Hamilton who knew what kind of an ene ny he bod to fight, 
finding all further resi tance useless a irreodered the f rt on the 2ith 

f Febiuary and the whole garnsoti con siiog of "<t men md thir- 
teen pitccB of cannon and h If a milhon cf dollars worth of military 
j,oojs an 1 stores fell into the h nds of the victws who for the second 
time on the ramparts of the fort destined to remain American, un- 
flirled the star spangled banner the ensign of freedom to the breeze. 
td Clarke appointel Ca[t Helm on e mDre commandant of the fort, 
■ind embarking on his galley which had now come up returned U) 
Kaskaskia 

Such was the renown Ool CKrke hal acjuired by this successful 
expedit on ind tne npid nquest of the tetrif ries between the Mis- 
"is'ifpi j,nd Ohi> tbit Buekoogihelds the head warrior of the Dela- 
wares on i day id which he bapjenel to mtet L 1 (_larke in council, 
thanked the Great '^pitit for bay n^, brought t getber two such great 
warriors as Buckongahelas and Ool Clarke ' 

The sirrender f Comwallis with his whole army on the 19th of 
October 17S1 to the Amer ca ig spreading terror and consternation 
throughout Great Britain, a treaty of peace was signed between Eog- 
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bndanltbo Ijnited Colonies in vulue of which the inJependenoe 
of the latter was fully recognised, and all the land eist of the Mis 
si^aippi, and louth of Lakes Oiilano, !Lrie, Huron, Superior, and the 
Lake of the Woods, including therefore Illinois, was ceded to the 
Americana That portion of the western lands which constitut-ed 
what was then called the "Northwestern Temtorj," iccJuding the 
present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
wai claimed wholly by the State of Virginia, and in part by New 
lork, Mas lobusetts and Connecticut, but in consideration of the 
all important obiect, to secure harmony among the States of the Con 
fed^'rd.cy, which were then without anyspecul bond of union, the peo- 
ple of the Stites, which claimed to have a title to the said "North 
western Territory, moved bj a noble spirit of patriotism, ced^d all 
their right and titk to the Federil Government Soon after ihese 
cessions had been made, Congreae, in the summer of 1787, passed an 
ordin "f th g m t of the terntory of the United States 

north w h R ~>h A g vernor was appointed by Con- 

gres f h y d y or four. A Court, consisting 

of th d w c^ d d h governor and judges autho- 

rized to 1 p d p bli h u h 1 w f the original Stales as were 
nece ry d be ted h mstancea of the territory. Aa 

soon as there should be 5000 free male inhabitants of full age in any 
district, they were authorized to elect representatives for two years to 
a General Assembly The Governor, Legislative Council, consisting 
of five members appointed by Congress, and a House of Eepresenta- 
tives, could make any laws, provided they were not contrary to the 
ordinance of Congress. The Legislature were also authorized to elect 
by joint ballot a delegate to Congress, 

Arthur St. Clair, an officer of the Eevolutionary army, who had 
served with some distinction, was appointed the first Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of tbe Territory. 

The while population of the Territory was but small : that of Illi- 
nois had remained stationary. Struck with the fertility of the soil of 
Iilinnis, several of the soldiers of Col. Clarke settled in that country. 
They were (he earliest American settlers" in Illinois. They lived 
mostly in stations, or block-house forts, which they had been com- 
pelled to erect for their protection, since the Indians committed great 
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depreJafions on the habitations of the new settlers. The general con- 
struction ot these block-house forts was about this : The lowest order 
of these forts was a single house, strongly built, a story and a half or 
two stones high. The lower atory was provided with port-holes to 
shoot tbrough, and also with substantial puncheon doors, three or four 
inches thick, with strong bars, to prevent the Indiana from entering. 
The second storj projected over the first three or four feet, and had 
holes in the floor, outside the lower story, to shoot down at the Indians 
attempting to enter. 

Another higher grade of pioneer fortifications was made thus ; Four 
krge, strong block-houses, fashioned as above, were erected at the four 
corners of a square lot of ground, as large as the neeessities of the 
people required. The intervals between these blockhouses were 
filled up with large timbers, placed deep in the ground, and extending 
twelve or fifteen feet above the surface. Within these stockades were 
c V b 'It f tb f m'l" t 'i ■ 4 11 
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cally excUim " Oh the sin, 
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sides a small amount ofh hflrnwhbw ad 

in the mortar, and grou d m 

Many of these settlers h w h 

would have become a P 

To tbe French, on th i d h bb h w h d been 

and atili was a day o dp T w d tly 

attend maas in the morning and practise their devotions id tbe cbnrch , 
and in the afternoon would assemble in parties at private houses for 
gay social intercourse, when cards, dances, and various sports, made 
the time pass. Intemperance, either in eating or drinking, was never 
witnessed among them. 
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The Indiana Lad not been included in the treaty of peace signed 
between Great Britain and America. Several tribes, tlierefore, wrought 
upon by British gold, continued their hostilities as before, and between 
1783 and 1790 nearly 2000 mea, women and children in Kentucky 
alone had been killed or carried away into oaptiyity. All peaceable 
remonstrances on the part of the United States government having 
been in vain, it became incumbent upon the latter to pacify the In- 
dians by force of arms. Gen. Harmar was accordingly despatched 
with a body of militia, amounting to 1433 men, into the country of 
the Miamies, but imprudently dividing hia forces, he was attacked 
and defeated in detail by Little Turtle, the renowned warrior-chief of 
the Miamies, and obliged to return with a loss of 200 men. 

lu the subsequent year, 1791, a new force of 2000 soldiers and a 
large body of militia were raised, and the previous -Governor, Arthur 
St. Clair, though from physical debility altogether disqualified for 
service, appointed commander of it. Gen. St. Clair commenced his 
march, and having reached with part of his troops a tributary stream 
of the Wabaab, encamped, intending to entrench himaelf and to await 
the arrival of the remainder of his .troops. Penetrating his design. 
Little Turtle, at the head of about 1500 warriors, assailed the camp 
about midnight. The militia gave way, and the Indians rushed after 
them, spreading terror everywhere. The greatest confusion at once 
ensued throughout the whole camp. Gen. St. Clair being uoable to 
walk, was borne upon a litter into the hottest of the engagement, and 
exerted himself to the utmost to restore order, but seeing all his 
efforts to he in vain, he ordered a retreat, which immediately degen- 
erated into a precipitate flight. Such was the panic, which had seized 
the army, that they abandoned their entire artillery train and baggage 
to the Indians, threw away their arms, and could not be brought to a 
stand before they reached Fort Jefferson. The Americans lost nearly 

(89) 
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one half of their whole force engaged, or about 600 men, the Indians ' 
only 58 

Thia disastrous defeat reaJerel it necessary, that the American 
Goveriiineat should prciecute the w^r with the utmost vispr, in order 
to retrieve the credit of it': arms Negotiation'? were at first attempted, 
but failed (he siva^tB being too much elite! with their victory to 
think of peace \ new ini still larf,er force was therefore raided, 
and ita comman i entrusted to Gen T\ ayne famed foi the gallant 
manner, in wh ch Le atori i d '^tony Point during the Revolutionary 
war where afrei wad n^ through a deep mcra" ani « irraiunting a 
dfubJe r w ot abstti') and forcing his way up (o (be ■itrjnj, works on 
tho summit of the hil! amid a showir of sliells an! shtt f eyerj kind, 
being struck on the heal by a mushctball, he fell, and immediately 
rising on one knee, he exclaimed : ' March on and carry me into the 
fort ; if the wound be mortal, I will die at the head of the column !' " 
With such a leader the event of the espedition could hardly be doubt- 
ful. His offers of peace being rejecled, Gen. Wayne advanced on the 
15th of August, 1794, to Koche Debout, where he erected a small 
fort, which he called Furt Deposit. Five days afterwards ho marched 
against the enemy and discovered them, about 2000 strong, in a posi- 
tion difficult of attack, their front protected by trees overthrown by a 
tornado, their right flank covered by thickets, and their left resting on 
the river Miami. As he was forming his army in order of battle, a 
brisk fire was opened upon bis advance-guard from a thicket of under- 
wood. He immediately ordered the "front line of legionary infantry 
to roase the Indians out of their thickets with the bayonet, and when 
up to deliver a tremendous fire' on their backs, followed by a brisk 
charge, so as not to give them time to load again," So furious was 
the onset of the troops, and so irresistible their bayonet charge, tJiat 
the Indians were completely routed before any of the other corps 
could have come up. The American loss was 107, while that of the 
Indians was far greater. Gen, Wayne was not remiss in following up 
this victory, laying waste whole villages and cornfields, for a distance 
of fifty miles around. The destruction of their cabins and cornfields 
at last broke down the savage obstinacy of the Indians, and they sued 
for peace, which was promptly granted, and mutually concluded on 
the 7th of August, 1795, With the termination of thia bloody war 
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fie lives and property of the settlers were secured to them, and a new 
impulse was given to immigration, which began to pour slowly in. 

Il 1803, a new territory, known aa the territory of lodiana, which 
embraced the whole of the North-western Territory, with the excep- 
tion of the present State of Ohio, was formed, and William H. Har- 
rison, since President of the "United States, appointed ita first Governor, 
Illinois remained a part of the new territory until 1809, when it was 
erected into an independent territory, and Ninian Edwards appointed 
its first Governor. 

Peace had been made, and the white man had permanently es- 
tablished himself in the region, once a favorite hunting-ground 
of the Indian. No effort of the latter to recover the heritage of 
his fiithers could have prevailed against the superior will and dis- 
cipline of the former. Despair filled the minds even of the boldest 
of the Indian race, and the indefatigable and enterprising Little Turtle 
himself, who had beaten the foreign intruder in many a bloody en- 
gagement, becoming satisfied of the impossibility of making the Ohio 
the boundary-line between the red and white man, relaxed in Lis 
efforts, and at last acquiesced in the rule of the white man. But 
when he ceased to battle for the rights of his people, a hera arose 
among the Indians, no doubt the most gifted and exalted of his race, 
who, collecting the nearly ezhausted strength of his people for a last 
and desperate struggle, placed himself at their head, and fought fore- 
most in their ranks, until his untimely death on the field of battle 
forever sealed the doom of his unhappy race. 

The name of this estraordinary man, with whom we wiil next oc- 
cupy ourselves, is Tecumseh. He was a patriot, and tho love of his 
country rendered him an irreconcilable enemy of the white man, upon 
whom, he was heard to declare, he could never look without feeling 
the flesh crawl upon his bones. His penetrating mind foresaw the 
total extinction of his ra«e, the cause of which he traced, with uner- 
ring certainty, to the white immigration. He studied the subject as 
i statesman, and having satisfied himself that justice was on tho side 
of his countrymen, with his heart oppressed by grief and inflamed 
with implacable vengeance, he tasked his mighty brain to find means 
to avert from his people the tide which threatened to engulf them. 

Upoa the great work contemplated by him, Tecumseh entered in 
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tbe year 1805 or 1806, when he had attained hia 38th year. As a 
preliminary step, he sought to improve the morals of his people, 
whom the intercourse with the whites had only debased, and with 
this yiew caased their original manners and customs to he re-esUb- 
lished, and the use of ardent spirits, and the intercourse with the 
whites to he strictly forbidden. 3eing aware of the superstitious 
character of hia race, he communicated his plan to his brother, the 
prophet, who imjnediately entered into his designs. At first, lie began 
by dreaming dreams and seeing visions; afterwards he became an in- 
spired prophet, commissioned by the Great Spirit to decide over life 
and death, and to restore to the Indians their lands and original happy 
condition. The fame of the prophet soon penetrated to the frozen 
shores of the Lakes, and far away beyond the Miaaisaippi, and pil- 
grims from the remotest tribes hastened to see him. Teouraseh him- 
self, seemed to believe, and mingling with the pilgrims, won their 
hearts by his address, and through them diffused a knowledge of hia 
plan among the most distant Indian nations. He himself travelled, 
far and wide, and by his brilliant eloquence, soon persuaded his coun- 
trymen to join his cause. It is related, that whilst among the Creeks 
in Alabansa, he visited a chief called the Big Warrior, explained to 
him the object of his call, and perceiving that the Big Warrior 
wanted to keep aloof from fighting, told him that he knew the reason 
of his ao declining to fight was his disbelief ia the G-reat Spirit's 
having sent him, but that he would conclusively prove his divine mis- 
sion, by shaking down to the ground every house ia his village by 
stamping with his foot on the earth, tbe moment he shouldTiave ar- 
rived at Detroit. He thereupon left him. The Big Warrior and bis 
people anKJousiy watched the arrival of the day, on which they sup- 
posed, Tecumseh would reach Detroit. The anxiously looked-for day 
came, and with it a mighty earthquake, which levelled with the 
ground every house in Tuckbabatchee, the village of the chief. It 
was afterwards ascertained, that thia earthquake had happened on the 
very day, on which Tecumseh arrived at Detroit, as he threatened it 
would. It waa the famous earthquake of New Madrid, on tbe 
Mississippi. 

In the meantime, whilst laboring day and night in his great work, 
he had three different interviews with Gen. Harrison, during which 
he proposed to become even an ally of the Americana, provided they 
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destroyed, d he sava^ ,3 compelled to sue for peace. The exaspe- 
rated Indians abused and nearly killed the prophet, whose claims to 
magic power were forever destroyed. 

When Tecumaeh returned and heard of this disastrous battle which 



ob e man j. 1 — of unitin^ aE the Indian nations in a poweiful con- 
federacy, which he was to direct and govern. After an interview with 
the Indian agent, during which he blamed (Jen, Harrison for having 
made war upon his people during his absence, he departed to Canada 
to fight under the banners of the British, — not because be either 
loved or respected them, for this was impossible to him, who hated 
every white man without diatinotion, and only too well understood the 
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policy pursued bj G-reit Britain towards hia people, — but because, 
after the battle of Tippecanoe, he could expect no success in his un- 
dertaking against the Americans, unless by making the British inter- 
ested in them. 

The opportunity, which Tecumseh had so aiisiouslj awaited, of 
ayenging the injuries of his people upon the Americans, at last pre- 
sented itself E^er since the close of the revolutionary war, the most 
illiberal policy was pursued towards the United States by Great 
Britain; desirous of repressing the growth of the republic, which 
already at that time threatened to become her great commercial rival, 
she violated every commercial and maritime right of the nation, and 
filled the measure of her arrogance by searching the American vessels 
on the high seas, impressing such as were unable to prove on the spot, 
that they were Americans, into her public service. Ignominious out- 
rages and atrocious injuries were thus inflicted by Great Britain upon 
the American people, until the latter, unless indeed willing to be con- 
sidered as her subjects, if not her slaves, found themselves compelled 
to deckre war against her. A force of several regiments of regulars 
and militia was immediately raised, and placed at the disposal of Geo, 
Hull, who, on the 12th of July, 1812, crossed the Canadian frontier, 
and issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, exhorting them to join 
his standard; but either from want of courage or lack of judgment, 
after "an inglorious occupation of less than a month," withdrew his 
forces from the Canadian territory. 

Sir Isaac Brook was then Governor of Upper Canada, and com- 
mander of the British forces, which were then hut small. They were 
afterwards considerably increased. Apprised at an early day of the 
. declaration of war by Congress, he transmitted the intelligence at once 
to his outposts, and " ere the tardy and blundering movements of the 
American secretary had begun, his legions were in the field." Having 
collected a force of 300 English troops and 600 Indians, he arrived 
at Fort Mackinaw before the declaration of war was even known there, 
and compelled its small garrison of 58 men to surrender. 

About that time Capt. Brush, at the head of a company of volun- 
teers, reached the river Eaisin with supplies for the army of Gen. 
Hull. As he did not dare to proceed any further, the eountiy around 
being infested with savages. Major Van Horn with 150 men was sent . 
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to escort him to Lead-quartern He was attdcted near Brownstown, 
by a large bod> of British regulars and iDduofl and defeated, with a 
loss of 19 killed, whereupon Lieut Col Miller, wifh ^00 reguhrs 
and 200 militia, was dtspatched to the relief of Capt Brush Though 
Col. Miller advaneed with great taution, he fell into in ambuscade, 
being unexpectedly attacked by a party of British regulars and In- 
dians, comminded by Tccumeeh in person The battle r'sged with 
great fury , a bayonet charge, however executed with j^eat spirit by 
the Americans, droye back the British, whilst the Indian* tinder 
Teoumseh maintained their giound, fighting with the mist desperate 
valor. Unwilling, that their Indian allies should excel them in bra 
■very, the British returned to the chirge, eootinuing the combat for 
two hours, after which thej beat a ha»ty retreat. The loss in killed 



and wounded amounted to about 100 men on either side. Lieut. Col. 
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cms p.rson, but aLo the place, the Territory of Michigan tad ill of 
the northwestern army under his command, to the British under Sir 
Isaac Brcdi, on the 16th of August, 1S12. A provisionil govern 
ment having been established in Detroit under Col Proctor ''ir Isaac 
Brock returned to Niagara, and in the second invasnn ot Cinada by 
the Americans, was slain at the battle of Queenstown 

The fall of Detroit was not the only reverse the American arms 
were destined to sustain, before they should Tindicate the cause of their 
country by splendid victories. Other forts, more remote, and, owing 
to the utter incompetence of Gen. Hull, but miserably provided for. 
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tad to be abandoned to the British, and at the very time of the fall 
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standing all the precautions which had been taken, the Indians per- 
ceiyed what had been going on, and on the following daj, when again 
meeting Capt. Heald in council, reproached him in the serereat terms 
for having violated his promises. After the council had adjourned, 
Black Partridge, one of their chiefs, repaired to Capt, Heald, and de- 
livered to him a medal, given him bj the Americana as a token of 
friendship, assigning as the reason for so doing, that he could no longer 
restrain his warriors, and would not wear a token of peace when com- 
pelled to act as an enemy. Information was also received from ano- 
ther Indian chief, that the Pottawatomies, who had promised to pro- 
tect the troops, could not be trusted. 

Notwithstanding these repeated warnings, Capt. Heald, at the head 
of his garrison, marched out of the fort on the morning of the 15th, with 
the families and baggage of the soldiers, and the invalids, being followed 
in the rear by about 50U Pottiwatomies, who were to escort the troops 
to Fort Wayne Whilst tho soldiers pursued their march, the Potta 
watomies sudlenly left the nad, and turning the flank ot the trcops, 
poured in a voUej rf musketry upon them The tredchorous plot of 
the Indians could dd If nger le mistaken The battle at once became 
generil , the Americms fought with the greatest gallantry, till two 
thirds of their number were slain , the remaindpr, 27 m all, surrcn 
dered, ifter atipuldtmg for the safety of their families ind theinaelyes 
In the hurry of the mcment, tin. wDunded prisoners weie not (houjht 
of, thcrefoie the Indians, CDnsidenng them as extluded from (he 
stipulation, tomahawked and butchered them with the most savage 
ferocity, during the following night when they had returned with their 
captives to their camp, near the fort A "oldier, mortallj wounded, 
and writhing in agony on the ground, was attacked with a jitchfork 
by an old squaw, and literally slabbed to deith Another ot the 
sav-igei, in direct violation of the treity, assailed a baggage wagon, 
and massacred and scalped in cold blood the children who were within, 
twelve in number. Whilst many other atrocities of a like nature 
were committed by the blood-thirsty savages, it is but just to observe, 
that a few of them, amongst whom Black Partridge, the magnanimous 
chief, was the most conspicuous, did the utmost in their power to save 
the lives or soothe the sufferings of tkeir prisoners. Capt. Heald and 
his wife, the former twice, the latter eeven times wounded, were noblj 
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released bj the iDdian, wbo had faken them prisoners, and afterwards 
coQvejed to Detroit. The soldiers, with their families, wore dispersed 
among the Pottawatomies, and eventually ransomed; the fort was 
plundered and buret to ashes. 

These repeated disasters, and the actual occupation of Michigan, 
Northern Illinois and Mackinavr, by the British, aroused the nation 
lo extraordinary efforts. Whole regimenla and large bodies of Toiun- 
teers were raised and equipped in a surprisingly short time. Gen. 
Hopkins and Gen. Edwards, of Illinois, undertook expeditions against 
the Indians of the Illinois and Wabash rivers, many of whom had 
participated in the massacre at Chicago, They destroyed several of 
their villages, and laid waste their fields, thus punishing them for the 
crnekies they had perpetrated at Ohicago. 

Appointed by Congress in the latter part of the year 1812, com- 
mander of the Northwestern army, Gen. Harrison undertook to drive 
the British from the Northwestern Territory; nothing was achieved, 
however, except the reduction of Port Defiance, by Gen. Winchester, 
the nest in command. 

Thus terminated the land campaign of 1812. 

On the sea, contrary to expectation, the Americans had been sig- 
nally successful, and in three decisive engagements had humbled the 
flag of the proud mistress of the seas. 

Early in the year 1813, the inhabitants of Frenehtown notified 
Gen. Winchester, that a large body of British and Indians were ho- 
vering about their town, and requested him to relieve them. Yield- 
ing fo the entreaties of his volunteers. Gen. Winchester moved to the 
town, but before he arrived thither wil:h the main body of bis army, 
his vanguard, under Cols. Alien and Lewis, had attacked the British 
and Indians, and after a severe confiict, espelied them from the town. 
Two days after having joined his troops, on the 22d of January, he 
was assailed by nearly double the number of British and Indians, 
He was taken prisoner, and his troops, after a desperate defence, in 
which nearly one half of them, about 300, were killed, finding further 
resistance useless, surrendered, under promise of protection from Goi. 
Proctor, the commander of the British force. The unfortunate troops 
paid dearly for their reliance on British faith; being delivered up to 
the Indians to be brought in the rear of the array to Maiden, in Upper. 
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Canada, they were, with scarce aa esception, massacred and toma- 
bawked by the blood-thirsty savages, without the interference of the 
British officers, who witnessed the soene. Their bleeding bodies were 
mutilated and scalped, and left to putrefy on the ground. But a very 
small remnant reached Fort Maiden alive. 

Gen. Harrison about that time had built a fort at the Rapids, 
which, in honor of the Governor of Ohio, he called Fort Meigs. He 
returned afterwards to Ohio for reinforcements. Receiving intellif^eoce 
that the British threatened to attack Fort Meigs, he repaired thither, 
and was besieged by a powerful force under the former Col. Proctor, 
whom the British government, by way of approving his barbarous, 
fiend-like cruelty, had then promoted to the rank of Brigadier General. 
Gen. Clay, from Kentucky, marched to the relief of Gen. Harrison 
with 1200 men. Before reaching the fort, part of hia troops, under 
Col. Dudley, were attacked and defeated by Tecumseh and Proctor, 
with a loss of 250 men; Col. Dudley himself being killed. Having 
driven the prisoners into a ruined fort, the Indians commenced a 
frightful slaughter among them, in presence of Gen. Proctor himself, 
and several of his officers, who seemed to delight at the inhuman 
spectacle. " While this carnage was raging," relates Drake, in his 
life of Tecumseh, "a thundering voice was heard in the rear, and in 
the Indian tongue; and on turninif round, Teeamseh was seen ad- 
van n hsebkwhhum speed to where two Indians had 
an Am ndw dw nh ctof killing him. He sprang 
from h h rs h b h h oat, the other by the breast, and 

th w m to h d and d w ng his tomahawk and scalping 

kn h n n b w n h An os and Indians, daring any one 

of h hu d d h nd mo attempt the murder of another 

Am Th y w ded, and immediately departed. 

Hhndmndwh P w, and eyeing him at a distance, 

sternly inquired why he had not put a stop to the inhuman massacre. 
' Sir,' said Proctor, ' your Indians cannot be commanded.' ' Begone,' 
thundered Tecumseh: 'You are unfit to command; go and put on 
petticoats !' " 

Oa the 9th of May the siege of Fort Meigs was raised. Proctor 
departed with all his forces, but soon returned with reinforcements, 
this time selecting Fort Stephenson as the theatre of savage massacre. 
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He summoned the garrison to surrender; but they, determined to be 
cut to pieces sooner than to entrust their persona to bis tender mer- 
cies, returned for answer : " Wlien the fort shall be taken, there will 
be none left to massacre, as it will not be given up while a man is 
jjtill alive." He then made an assault upon the fort, and was repulsed 
once, with a loss of 150 men, by a force scarcely a tenth of his own, 
not daring another assault. 

On the 10th of Septemb pi nd d n al victory was gained on 

Lake Erie, by the gallant C » d P ry, in which the whole 
Bnti=h squadron, fon^isimg f s. 1 were captured, and more 

prisoners taken, than there w m n P y's whole fleet. By this 
decisive victory the road to C d w ff ctuallj opened, and Gen. 
Harrison, reinforced by a body of 4000 volunteerg, under the com- 
mand of Col Johnson, was enabled to invade Canada without further 
dela; He advanced against Fort Maiden, but on his arrival thither, 
found thit it had been destroyed by Gen. Proctor, and that the latter, 
together with the gallant Tecumaeh and his warriors, bad retreated to 
the Moravian towns After dt-livenug the Northwestern Territory 
from the odious presence ot the British, and hoisting again the Ame- 
rican flag on the ramparts of Detroit, Gen Harrison Bet out in pursuit 
of Gen. Proctor, reaching him on the hanks of the river Thames. 
Determined to make his last '^taud here. Gen. Proctor, on the 7th of 
October, 1813, drew up in battle array bis entire force of 800 of the 
line, and 2000 Indians; the greater part of the former, with the 
chief part of the artillery, occupied the left wing, resting on tbe 
river hank, and the Indians under Tecumseh the right wing, between 
two swamps. The position was skilfully chosen; Gen. Proctor, bow- 
ever, who knew, that the Americans had a numerous and well-appointed 
cavalry force, committed a grave error in forming his troops in open 
order, with intervals of three or four feet between the files, since he 
might have foreseen, that his troops, thus drawn up, would.be unable 
to resist a cavalry charge. 

Gen. Harrison, who had a force of 3500 men, indusive of cavalry, 
with him, no sooner perceived the tactical error of the enemy, than 
he ordered two of his battaliona of mounted men, of which one was 
under the immediate command of Col. Johnson, to the charge. So 
spirited and vigorous was the charge made by these troops, that at 
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tteir first onset the raak and file of the British were scattered like 
leaves before the blast, and all the efforts of the British officers to 
form the broken ratikB again, proved utterly unavailing. Seventy of 
the British regulars were killed and wounded, and more than 600 
taken prisoners. Gen. Proctor's escape was merely due to the fleet- 
ness of his horse. 

A far more serious trial awaited the Americans, who had to attack 
the Indiana, commanded by the brave and noble Teoumseh. Poi 
although Col. Johnson succeeded in breaking their lines at the second 
charge, the Indians, unlike the British, disdaining to yield, continued 
the fight with desperate valor, and had nearly forced their way through 
the American lines, when they were repulsed with great slaughter by 
a regiment of Kentucky volunteers, led on by the intrepid Shelby. 
Still the Indians, to the number of 1200, stimulated to eitraordinary 
efforts by their beloved commander, whose voice could be distinctly 
heard in every part of the battle, eontinned the combat, with heroic 
self-devotion, gathering round their illustriong chief, with an apparent 
determination to conquer or die by his side. But after Proctor's 
defeat, the event of the battle could no longer be doubtful. Unwil- 
ling to survive the slaughter of his countrymen, the generous Tecum- 
seb fell, nobly battling at their head. About the same time Col. 
Johnson, conspicuous by the white horse he rode, was pierced by 
several balls, and ftU The Indians, whom the voice and example of 
Tecumaeh could no longer animate, at last gave way on uvery side. 
Where Teoumseh had fallen, 30 men, both whites and Indians, were 
found literally cut and stabbed to pieces. 

Thus fell Tecumaeh, no doutt the greatest and most exalted of hia 
race, and respected by all his enemies as a great and magnanimous 
chief To a powerful intellect uniting the soul of a hero, be was in 
war the bravest of the brave, mist eloquent in council, and generous 
and humane in every one of his acts. He died the greatest champion 
of his people ; his death deprived them of their last protector, and 
sealed their dooi^forever. 

Long afterwards his grave was to be seen beside a large fallen oak. 
He was there left alone in his gloi-y. The British government having 
previously appointed him a brigadier-general, afterwards grantod a 
pension to bis mourning family. 

Tho victory -jt tho Thames, the fall of Tecmnscb, a^d iho inglorious 
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defeat of Proctor, terminated the war in the Northwestern Territory, 
which was once more nnit«d to the republic, never agaio to be sepa- 
rated from it. The middle and northern part of Illinois for some 
time continued to be afflicted with the depredations of the Sa.ce, 
Poxes, Shawnees, Kiekapoos, and other Indian nations, but peace 
being at length concluded between Great Britain and the Republic, 
on the 24th of December, 1814, the sayages, abandoned by Great 
Britain, were soon brought to terms. 

On the 20th of May, 1812, Illinois, for the first time, soot a dele- 
gate to Congress. The right of suffrage waa extended to all its inha- 
bjtants, and the property qualification required by the ordinance of 
1787 in the voter, was abolished. By this ordinance the President 
appointed a Governor, who held his office for three years, resided in 
the district, and had a freehold estate of 1000 acres of land; a Sec- 
retary for four years, who resided in the district, and had a freehold 
estate of 500 acres of land ; and a Court of three judges, to reside in 
the district, and have, each of them, a freehold estate of 500 acres of 
land. The governor and the judges had power to adopt and publish 
such laws of the original States as were necessary and best adapted 
to the circumstances of the territory, and the governor was to have 
also the power of appointing all magistrates, civil officers, and all mili- 
tary officers under the rank of brigadier-general, and of dividing the 
district into counties and townships. 

This was the form of government under which Illinois waa ruled 
from 1809-1812. 

In 1812 the governor waa appointed and commissioned as beftre, 
but a Legislative Council of five members, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected by the people, were now authorized to make laws 
" for the government of the district, not repugnant to the principles 
and articles established and declared in the ordinance above alluded 
to." The Legislative Council was appointed by the President and 
Senate, and commissioned by the former, from a list of 10 persons to 
be furnished by the House of Representatives- in the district. A dole- 
gate to Congress waa also elected by the people. In this manner the 
Territory was governed from 1812-1818, Ninian Edwards continuing 
as governor during that time. 

The population of the Territory in the year 1812 did not exceed 
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13,000 souls. After the tCTminatioa of the war in the year 1814, 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Up to the year 1818 the population of the Territory of Illinois had 
increased to about 50,000 inhahitanta. At the commencement of that 
year, the people of the Territory unanimously resolved to have Illi- 
nois admitted into the Union as an independent State, and ordered 
Nathaniel Pope, their delegate to Oongresa, to take measures to that 
effect. Nathaniel Pope brought the subject at onoe before Congress, 
and reported a bill thereon. About that time the danger, already 
vaguely apprehended before, of the dissolution of the confederate 
States of the Eepublio, had assumed a very threatening aspect. Na- 
thaniel Pope justly observed, that if Illinois, which, by reason of the 
great extent of its territory, its fertile soil, and the facilities it offered 
for the support of a crowded population, was destined to become a 
chief instrument either in the proservJtion or m the di'iBolutmn ot the 
Union — was given i krc^ boundary m the Northern Like the 
increa»e of the commerce on which was very confilently expected, 
then united as Illinois already was by the bonda of interest to the 
Suites w st of the "Missisiippi, it would also lecome connected by the 
closet ties of biiiineBS and eiramerce with the Eastern State-i, and 
thus he bound to sustain the Federal Union forever whilst, en the 
other hand, if no such extensive territory should be given to her, the 
interests of the ''tate would tompcl her to enrol heraelf among the 
Stitis ot a new Southwestern confederaoy, whtnever the Union 
shrald be diBiohel Nathaniel Pope s-i lews mcf the full ipprjHtion 
of Congress, and tho h:ll, in virtue of whioh the Territory ot Illinois 
was to be raised to the rank of an independent State, was passed as a 
law, in the mouth of April, 1818 ; it granted to Illinois the extension 
of her northern boundary to the parallel of 42=' 30' north latitude, 
and the privilege of applying the money arising from the sale of the 
public lands, to the encouragement of learning within the borders of . 

the State. 

(55) 
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appointed by the General Assembly. This ecbedule was productive 



of innumerable intrigues and quarrels between the Governors and the 
Legi^ktHre, which ended in the Legislature, who bad at first contented 
themselves with electing an Auditor and Attorney- General, depriving 
the Governor, as was the case with Gov. Duncan, of the power of 
appointing any public officers, save notaries public and public admin- 
istrators. 

Shadraeh Bond, a farmer by occupation, and a man of plain com- 
mon fcense, without pretensions to a refined education, who had already 
been pevcrai tinics elected to the Territorial Legislature, and once as 
a delegate of the Territory to Congress, was elected the first Governor, 
and entered upou the discharge of his duties in October, 1818. At 
the same time, the liegislature assembled in Kaskaskia. In bis first 
message U) ibe Legislature, be earnestly reeommeads the construction 
of the canal, which was to run through Illinois, and to connect the 
Mississippi with Lake Michigan. He died in the year 1834. 

The Legislature convened in Kaskaskia elected Joseph Philips,' a 
lawyer by profession, who had been a captain in the United States 
Army, and afterwards Secretary of State to the Territory, as Chief 
Justice; and John Reynolds, Thomas C. Brown, and William P. 
■ Foster, a great rascal, who soon resigned bis office, as Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. Ninian Edwards, and Jesse B. Thomas, 
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Children of such slaves were registered, and bound to serve tbeir mas- 
ters, until tbey were 32. years old. This first Legislature of the State 
of Illinois, enacted laws as severe and stringent as could be found in 
a Slave State, where the cumber of negroes is equal to, or greater tban 
that of the whites; though, in fact, the negroes constituted but a very 
small portion of the population of Illinois. These laws, which were 
passed by men from the Slave States, and were intended to preserve 
the purity of the white race, by discouraging free negroes from settling 
in Illinois (which they effectually did), have now become a dead let- 
ter, having never been carried into effect within the memory of the 
present generation. 

The Legislature and Government removed to another place on the 
Kaekaskia River, which was afterwards called Vaadalia, owing to the 
information imparted by some wag to the Commissioners who were 
surveying the ground for the new seat of government, that the name 
of Vandalia would not only sound very agreeably, but at the same 
time perpetuate the memory of the Vandals, once a powerful and 
warlike, but now extinct Indian nation ; on the strength of which 
information the Commissioners, believing the same to be correct, and 
not troubling themselves much about matters of history, adopted the 
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name proposed to them, which has ever siaco infljctod some sliglit 
stigma upon the character of (he people inhabiting the place. 

As already mentioned, upon the eooclusion of the war of 1812, 
emigrants began to arrive from the Eastern States, and acftle in Illi- 
nois; they brought money with them, which soon superseded the 
skins of the deer and of the raccoon as a circulating medium, and 
brought about a radical change in the material condition of the peo- 
ple, by creating new desires, and especially a mad Josire for specu- 
lating in lots and lands. At that time the United States sold land at 
two dollars per acre, eighty dollars on the quarter section, to be paid 
cash down on the purchase, and the residue payable in five years. 
Everybody was eager to buy at that price, confidently espeoting to be 
able to sell the lauds, with the houses and other improvements thereon, 
at a large profit, to the immurants who were sure to arrive This 
proceeding was proudly styled " developing the inf in' ri. sources of a 
new lountry " &eienl banks were incorporated, ind speculation ran 
high, being favored by the ciieumstanoe, that money was then very 
abundant, and in consequence, every min's credit very good Lots 
were puiehased on credit, and towns laid out, all over the country, 
if money could not be had, notes were takm in place of, and eonsi 
dered is good is cash, until, two years afteiwards, in the year 1820, 
the entire population hid become indebted to a vast amount The 
immigrants, whose arrival had been sti ansiously looked for, did not 
come, the lots and houses couid not he sold, an 1 the price of the landi 
purchased of the United ''tites remained unpaid Bank notps, and 
paper of every kind and de<ieription, had long since druen the specie 
out of circuhtion, smce it Ciuld he fir more easily supplied to any 
amount wanted by notes, and nobody was willing to pay in cash, what 
he could pay for in paper Commerce being then utterly insignificant, 
nothing was ' sported , lud the people, being left to settle their debts 
among themBclve=, begin to sue one another, though without my 
prospect of recovering their amounts, since, in consequence ot the 
total absence of money, even the richest man would have found it im 
possible to satisfy his creditors. 

To put an end to these crying evils, a State Bank, with several 
branches, was created by the Legislature of 1821 ; which bank, being 
wholly supported by the credit of the State, was to issue one, two, 
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three, five, ten and twenty dollar notes, bearing two per cent, per 
annum, and payable by the State in ten years. It was the duty of 
tbe bank to advance, upon personal property, money to the amount 
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.ineo l«7e been, in favor of « Free State, Edward Oolei, an anti- 
Blavery man, was elected. 

Tie Leglekture, at tleir neit sosjion (1824-1825), ortereJ that 
the Snprenie Court, oonsisting of four judges, should b. bald twioe a 
year at the seat of government, and created five judges to bold all tbe 
Circuit Court, in tb. State, each of whom was maintuuod at a vearlv 
salary of tSOO, while each of the Supreme Court Judge, received 
»800 per annum. Considering this to be an eztravagant outlay ot tbe 
public money, tbe people were ,o ckmorous for a reduction of it, that 
the Legislature of 182»-7 annulled and repealed the ™t paasod by 
the,, predeoosser,, di,cbarged the Circuit Judges, and ordered tbe 
Judges of the Supreme Court to hold tbe Cirenil Courts instead of 
tbem. 

The ,«me Legislature of 1824-1825 appointed, by another law, tbe 
Judge, of tbe Supreme Court to revise tbe laws, and to present tbe 
new revision to tbe Legislature at tbeir next session. 

Senator Duncan, afterward, governor, presented to the Legidatnre 
a bdl for the support of schools by a public tas; and William S. 
Hamilton presented another bill, requiring s tai in proportion to 
property, to be used for the purpose of con,tructing and repairing the 
roads; both of which bills pas.ed the Legi.l.lnre and became laws. 
But althougb these laws coaferrod an incalculable benefit upon tbe 
puMic, by highly improving both the condition of the scbools and the 
roads, the very name of a tas wa, so odious to the people, that rather 
than pay a tas of even tbe smallest possible amount, they preferred 
working as tbey formerly did, five days during tbe year on the roads, 
and would allow their children to grow up without any instruction at 
all. Consequently both law, wore abolished, and the former system 
restored, by tbe Legislatuie, at their session of 1826-1827. 

In tbe year 1826 the offiee of (Jovcrnor became again vacant 
Ninian Edwards and Adolphus Frederick Hubbard, were tbe principal 
candidates for it. Ninian Edwards, a lawyer by profession, and Gn- 
vernor of Illinois Territory for tbe nine year, previou, to it, idmi,sion 
into the Unioa as a .overeign State, had made himself man, onemim 
by urging strict inquiries to be made into the corruption of the St^te 
Bank, so that, had it not been for his talents and noble penonal ap. 
poatance, be would most probably not have been elected. In a con- 
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teat for office with a man of the talents of Ninian Edwards, AiJolphns 
Frederick Hubbard, if juds^ed merely by hia persooal merits, had but 
little chauce uf coming off victor, although he himself claimed fo be 
able to govern hia fellow-citizens as well as anybody else; wiich, 
moreover, in his opinion, did not require a " very estraordinary smart 
man." Of this same man, tradition haa preserved, among olher ca- 
rious sayings, a speech on a. bill granting a bounty on wolf-sealps, 
which we cannot withhold from the knowledge of our readers ; we 
eomraunieate the same Just as it has been preserved. Tliis speech, 
which Mr. Hubbard delivered before the Legislature, ia as follows: 
" Mr Speaker, I rise before the question is put on this bill, to say a 
word for my constituents. Mr. Speaker, I have never seen a wolf. 
I cannot say, that I am very well acquainted with the nature and 
habits of wolves. Mr. Speaker, I have said, that I had npver seen a, 
wolf But now I remembpr, that once on a time, as Judge Brown 
and I were riding across the Bonpas prairie, we looked over the 
prairie about three miles, and Judge Brown said, 'Hubbard, look, 
there goes a wolf." And I looked, and I looked, and I looked, and I 
said, 'Judge, where?" And he said, 'There;' and I looked again, 
and this time, in the edge of a hazel thicket, about three milps across 
the prairie, I think I saw the wolf's tail Mr. Speaker, if I did not 
see a wolf that time, I think t never saw one. But I have heard 
much, and read more, about this animal. I have studied his natural 
history. Bj-the-bje, history is divided into two parts; there is first 
the history of the fabulous, and secondly, of the non-fabulous, or un- 
known ages. Mr. Speaker, from al) ibis sources of information, I 
learn that the wolf is a very noxious animal : that he goes prowling 
about, seeking somethiog to devour ; that he raises up in the dead and 
secret hours of the night, when all nature reposes in silent oblivion, 
and then commits the most terrible devastation upon the rising gene- 
ration of hogs and sheep. Mr. Speaker, I have done, and return my 
thanks to the house for their kind attention to my remarks." The 
primitive naivete, and wonderful ingenuity, as displayed in this re- 
markably choice speech, show better than anything else could have 
done, the state of civilization then existing in Elinois, especially when 
we bear in mind, that the speech was delivered by no less a personage 
than the Lieutenant-Uovernor himself. 
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Governor Edwards oommeQced bis term in 1S26. Kemaining stilt 
ns iiostile to the old baok as cTer, in Lis messages, lifl tliargcd the 
officers of the hank with corruption and fraud. The frieuds and em- 
ployees of the bank immediately took the alarm, and were eertainJy 
not remiss in retorting an equally disgracing charge upon the ftnver- 
nor, by accusing him of base motives in having instituted an inquiry 
into the management of the bank. Their influence was so great, that 
the accusations of the G-ovemor were at once dismissed as wholly de- 
void of proof of mismanagement on the part of the ofBcers of the 

Judges Lockwood and Rmifb, who had been appointed by the 
Legislature to revise the laws, presented to them, during then- 
eesaion uf 182&-1S:37, a newly-revised code of laws, which waa 
adopted, and of which the pnncipal laws have ever since remained ip 
foil force, although tho code was revised several times subsequently. 

The Indians, who had remained quiet since the termination of the 
war of 1812, became again troublesome in the summer of the year 
1827. The Winnebagoes, Sacs and Foxes, and other Indian tinhes, 
had been at war for more than a hundred years, and altliough the 
United States had tried to settle the feuds existing between them, 
these tribes nevertheless remained at bitter enmity with each other, 
being always ready to inflict, one upon the other, a maximum of 
injury. In the summer of 1S27, a war-party of the Winnehagoes 
surprised a party of 24 Chippeways, and killed 8 of them. Four of 
the murderers were arrested, and delivered by the commander of the 
United States troops at St. Pe.ter's, to the Chippeways, by whom ihey 
were immediately shot. This was the first irritation of the Winne- 
hagoes. They were further grieved at seeing the whites taking pos- 
session of their country; for many of them had penetrated into it as 
far as the Wisconsin river, in search of lead mines Bed Bird, a 
chief of the Winnehagoes, in order to avenge the execution of the 
four men of hia own people, attacked the Chippeways, but was de- 
feated, and being determined to satisfy his thirst for revenge by some 
means, surprised and killed several white men. Upon receiving in- 
telligence of these Indian murders, the Illinoisians who were workiog 
tho lead mines in the vicinity of Galena, assembled in Galena, formed 
a body of volunteers, and, reinforced by a company of regular United 
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States troops, marqhed into the couotry of the Winnebagoes. To 
save their nation from the miseries of war, Ked Bird, and six others 
(if the most influential men of his nation, voluntarily surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war ; part of them were executed, part of them 
imprisoned, and destined, Vike Red Bird himself, ingloriously to pine 
away within the narrow confines of a jail, whereas formerly even the 
rast forests of their native country had proved too limited for their 
daring and adventurous disposition. 

Resenting the defeat he had sustained at the hands f h m 

when pressing an investigation of the affairs of the old btat B nt 
Gov. Ninian Edwards devised another scheme to embarra and n y 
them. Hitherto the United States had enjoyed undisturb dp n 

of various public lands within the State of Illinoi'* But now, for the 
first time. Gov Kdwards, in a me'isage delivered to the Legislature, 
claimed the whole of the pubhc lanis of the United States lying 
within Illinois, as bulonging to the latter, mating giod his claim by 
arguing, that inasmuch as Illinois had been admitted into the Union 
-8 an independent and sovereign State, all the lands within her own 
limits must neoesscirily belong to her The measure wm far from 
being unpopular, since the Legislature unanimously approved of it, 
although the people did not eventually enforce it Gov Edwards 
was niistalien, however, in imagining, that his enemies would oppose 
the bill, for ou seeing the bill favorably received by the Legislature, 
and part of the public, being fearful to Bacrifioe their own popularity, 
they prudently abstained from throwing any obstacle into the way of 
the bill, and having learned from esperience, that Gov. Edwards was 
too subtle an enemy for them to grapple with, never afterwards re- 
sisted any one of his measures. Gov. Ninian Edwards died in 1833. 

Of the public lands owned by the United States Government 
within Elinois, Congress had already granted 800,000 acres to the 
Stat«, for the construction of the Elioois and Michigan Canal, being 
prevailed upon to mate this grant by Baniel P. Cook, the first Attor- 
ney General, and then Senator to Congress, to whose active and un- 
ceasing exertions in behalf of the measure, the credit of the donation 
must be mainly attributed. Although Daniel P. Cook bad thus ac- 
quired some claim upon the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, which 
might have caused him to be re-electod Senator ia the year 1826, 
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having rendered himself unpopular, on the otter hand, by giving, in 
the year 1S24, when John Quiney Adam?, Gen Jackson, William H. 
Crawford, and Henry Clay, being candidate') for the Presidency, and 
Done of them receiTing a majority, it betame the business of the 
House of Kepresentatives to elect one of them, the vote of lUinuis to 
John Quincy Adams, instead of to Gen. Jackson, then the general 
favorite of the people, lie was defeated, and Mr. Joseph Duncan 
elected in his stead. 

At first Mr, Duneao manifested the greatest sympathy and attach- 
ment to Gen, Jackson, whose ardent admirer he was ; but after Gen. 
Jackson had annulled the charter of the United Stales Bank, and 
denied the appropriation of money for the improvement of the Wa- 
bash river, Mr. Duncan began visibly to grow cold towards him, and, 
at last, became allogethur estranged from him, ceasing to support his 
administration. Although Duncan was generally esteemed a man of 
honesty and upright principles, and could not be reproved for ad- 
hering to a particular opinion of his own in regard to a public matter, 
he was, neverthele'is, severely blamed for his conduct by the friends 
and followers of Gen. Jackson, who were of opinion, that since they 
had pttt him in an office, by which he bad grown rich, he should have 
remained faithful to the cause of Gen. Jackson, and that by abandon- 
ing the same, he had acted in a manner becoming only a man of a 
treacherous and ungrateful character. 

Since the repeal of the taw introduced by Mr. Duncan, then a Sen- 
ator, for supporting the schools by a public tax, the Legislature sold 
the school lands, and applied the money arising from the sales to the 
payment of the school*eipenses. Stili, the means provided by gov- 
ernment for education and instruction, would have been very iusiifB- 
dent, had nut Congress generously donated to the State one township 
of sis miles square, and the thirty-aixth part of all the residue of the 
United States Government lands within the State, beaidea three per 
cent, of the net proceeds of the sales of the remainder. The Legis- 
lature ordered at first, that lands of the school section of each town- 
ship should be leased out, on piyment of a certain rent, but the les- 
sees and newly-arrived immigrants, who had settled on these lands and 
were entitled to vote, wishing to establish themselves permanently, by 
their joint influence prevailed upon the Legislature, the majority of 
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Here it may not b mp p h p pi facts regarding 

the improvements, wh h, m h y 18 1830, had been 
taking place in the manners and habits of the IlIiooisianB, their modes 
of thought, and the character of their institutions. 

Until the year 1820, the early preachers of Illinois enjoyed undis- 
puted sway over the minds of the people. In that year, several edu- 
cated and well in'ftrucfed ministers arrived from the Eastern States, 
whence they had been sent as missionaries, by several religious socie- 
ties Kelyin^ at first, mainly upon the support afforded to them, in 
ease of need by those societies, they founded Bible Societies anct 
'iunday Schools and started a number of religious prints or tracts in 
the htdte patiently waiting until the people should gradually become 
accnstomed to the new state of things. Their arrival caused no little 
uneasiness to the old preachers. Knowing, that from the moment 
their new nvah should have ingratiated themseles into the favor of 
the people their own services would no longer be needed, they affected 
to deride tht Dice and fashionable dress of their young colleagues, 
whom they believed destitute of all religion, and whom they repre- 
sented cot without some good show of reason, to be utterly unfit to 
travtl through the wilderness, sleep in the open air, suffer hunger and 
thirst m short to suffer the same privations which they themselves 
had suflered while engaged in providing fur the spiritual wants of the 
pecple They openly and boldly accused the new ministers of being 
Ics concerned about the salvation of the souls of their flocks, than 
about the size of their purses, and of selling their bibles and tracts 
with 1 view of securing to themselves a handsome profit thereby. The 
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new raioisters, pajing ao regard to tbeir deelsmations, settled them- 
selves wherever a more refined style of preaching had become accept- 
able, and being satisfied with the salary offered to them, commenced 
building churches and organizing congregations. Success attended 
their enterprises, and their less erudite brethren were sooa exiled from 
the towns into districts, where the people still believed the chief meritB 
of an orator to consist in the power of his lungs, and the theatrical 
display of his gestienlations. A large part of the people, however, 
continued to be prejudiced against the new ministers, whom they for- 
bade to establish theological departments in any coUege or seminary, 
which had been built by them, and incorporated by an aj3t of the 

During the years from 1820 to 1830, a great change took place in 
the appearance and modes of dressing of the people. The conn-skin 
cap, the hunting-shirt, and leather breeches, the moccasins, and the 
belt around the waist, to which the butcher-knife and tomahawk were 
appended, had entirely disappeared before the modem clothing ap- 
parel. The women had exchanged their cotton and woollen frocks, 
manufactured, and striped with blue dye, by themselves, for modern 
dresses of siik and calico ; they had laid aside the cotton handkerchiefs, 
which formerly covered their heads, and adopted boaaeta instead; 
they would not, as formerly, walk barefooted to church, but would 
often be seen riding on fine horses to the house of worship. They 
would go to church flattering themselves with a secret hope, that they 
would make the best figure in the whole assembly, and outshine their 
neighbors by the brilliancy of tjieir dress. To be able to gratiiy their 
ambition for fine dresses, they were obliged to become industrious and 
enterprising in business. The desire for fine dress soon also superin- 
duced a similar desire for polite society and knowledge, so that the 
old folks, who would have much preferred remaining undisturbed in 
their sluggish tranquillity and repose, thoroughly taken by surprise, 
everywhere uttered loud complaints, that the prodigalities, luxuries 
and innovations of the young, would speedily cause the ruin of the. 
country. 

At the time, that such a rapid improvement was taking place in 
the manners and customs of the people, commerce comparatively made 
but little progress. Of steamboats, which had been introduced in 
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the western country about tlie year 1816, the IlIinoisiaDS possessed 
but two small ones in 1830, whioh were running up the Illinois river 
as far as Peoria. A majority of the merchants of the country were 
retailers of dry-goods and groceries, who, with but a small amount of 
money and goods in their hands, sold only for cash, or notes payable 
on sight in cash, which they remitted to their Eastern creditors, so 
that they would have soon been drained of their last specie, had not 
the money .of the newly-arrived immigrants supplied them again with 
the sinews of trade. Nothing was esported, save a few skins, hides, 
furs, with tallow and beeswax. The merchants of Illinois used to go 
to St. Louis io purchase Eastern esthange, but upon the suppression 
of the United States Bank \a that city, these facilities of commerce 
no longer existed, and thp traders of Illinois, when the high rates of 
premium had rendered it impossible for them to remit either money 
or bills of es. hange to their Eastern creditors, were compelled to pur- 
chase the prjdm,tions of the country, and to remit them to their 
creditors in place of cash Most of the exports were shipped to New 
Orleans, at that time a place of inconsiderable importance. 8inee 
there were no merchants or express companies to forward the goods 
to market, the Illinoisian farmer would build his own boats, load them 
with his goods, and, with the assistance of a few men, sail down the 
river to New Orleans. After a long and troublesome voyage, be 
would arrive m New Orleans, only to fall an easy vipiim to the run- 
ners and sharpers, who abounded in that cUy, and to go home penni- 
less On his return home he would find his farm neglected, and yet, 
notwithsUnditig this wholesome lesson, undertake, perhaps, anulher 
expedition to New Orleans at the earliest possible period E^en 
after, in con'iequenee of the greit improTements in hteamboit nau- 
gatiou, excellent opportunities had been afforded to the people, not 
only to expand their commerce, hut alao their ideas about it, they 
stil! persevered in pursuing a narrow minded, selfish commercial policy. 
They would, for instance rai«e no surplus of produce, except when 
prices were high, and even then, perhaps, domind a higher price for 
their produce, than they conld have sold it for in the market They 
■ would never be in a hurry to sell, when prices were b(.low their ex- 
pectations, but rather wait, even for the space of ^ whole year, until 
they should be able to sell at the prices they had fixed upon, or they 
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in politics, as appears from the predominating influence they exer- 
cised upon the elections, at which, by a mere parade of superior phys- 
ical force and reckless spirit, they would frequently decide the contest 
in favor of the candidate identified with their own party and interests. 
Politicians were very careful not to offend this class of men, known 
as the Butuher-Knife Boys ; but, for the rest, taking advantage of the 
want of regard paid to politics by the people at large, secured to 
themselves nearly all the offices and emoluments of the government; 
created others, the salaries of which they diligently pocketed ; passed 
bws for their own benefit, and whilst hypocritically pretending to 
watch over the welfare of the people, in whoao name they governed, 
were always ready to deceive them in the most shameful and barefaced 
manner. Nor were honest politicians and office-holders safe from 
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their intrigues, for they knew hnw to gain the confideDce of such 
honorabie folks, by the most cunning devices and most artful roa- 
nteuvres, using them for their own purposes without their being aware 
of it. Thus it was, that Samuel Crozier, a man of most irreproaeh- 
ablo honor, and a member of the Senate, whom the politicians had 
used, with great snoccss, as an instrument for the accomplishment of 
their own ends, without the slightest suspicion on his part, after hav- 
ing been in the Senate for two sessions, was heard to say, at the close 
of the second, that he "really did believe, that some intrigue had 
been going on." Suoh politicians, as by their polished and winning 
manners had gained the favors of credulous people, whom they after- 
wards imposed upon, in a aiang phrase, were said to have "greased 
and swallowed their victims." 

The elections in Illinois during that time were at first by ballot, 
but as nobody was willing to make known, whom he had voted for at 
the elections, since, to vote against a candidate was then considered 
as a personal insult, and as balloting, by opening a vast field for in- 
trigue, fraud, and corntption, brought the system of voting thus into 
disgrace, the liCgisIature, at their session in tii y ar 18'8 9 made 't 
unlawful to elect by ballot. 

The judiciary system of those times appears t h been a y 
simple one. People then did not require jud 1: p s^ cd f 

profound learning and erudition, but would b a fi d w h 
puted a man of sagacity and good common sen Th t te f 1 
zation then enjoyed by the country, and the small amount of business 
then transacted by the judges, not having yet rendered necessary the 
erection of large and splendid halls of justice, the judges would bold 
their courts in log-houses, or in the bar-rooms of inns, fitted up with 
temporary seats for the judges, lawyers, and jurors. It is related, that 
on the opening of ihe first Circuit Court held by Judge John Key- 
nolds, the sheriff went into the court-yard and said to the people ; 
" Boys, come in ; our John is going to hold Court." Judges seem 
to have been considered as very amiable, harmless men. In fact, the 
judges, whenever they could do so, would leave the decision of a case 
to the juries, lest they might gire offence to any of the parties con- 
cerned, or esposo their incompetence. They would tell tlie jury ; 
" If the jury believe from the evidence, that such a matter is proved. 
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then the law is so and so." Odo of these judges used to say to the 
lawyers asking him for iastructions ; " Why, gentJemen, the jury un- 
derstand the case; they want no instructions; no doubt they will do 
justice between the parties." The same judge once had to pronounce 
sentence of death upon a man by the name of Green. He said to 
bira: " Mr. G-reen, the jury in their .verdict say you are guilty of 
murder, and the law says you are to be hung. Now, I want you and 
all your friends down on Indian Creek to know that it is not I, who 
coodemas you, but it is the jury and the law." He then asked him, 
what time he would like to be bung. The prisoner replied, he was 
ready to die at any time the Court would appoint. The judge then 
told the prisoner, that tbe Court would give him four weeks' time to 
prepare himself for death. The Attorney General of the State, who 
prosecuted the case, interposed here, and required the Court to state 
to the prisoner, the particular reasons of the judgment pronounced 
npoa him, and solemnly to exhort him to repent and prepare for 
death. To this tbe Judge replied; "0, Mr. Green understands the 
■whole matter as well as if I had preached to him a month. He 
knows he's got to be hung this day four weeks. You understand 
that, Mr. Green, don't you ?'* " Yes," said tbe prisoner, whereupon 
be was taken back to prison to await the day on which be was to be 

huDg. 

Except during the period of the universal bankruptcy, the lawsuits 
were mostly small cases, actions for trespass, slander, indictments for 
assault and battery, riots, and unlicensed rum-selling; the latter oc- 
curring most frequently. Jurors were disposed to forgive minor 
offences, and would even discharge a murderer, when it could be shown, 
that an altercation and an ungovernable fury had driven him to mur- 
der; hut would always convict the murderer, who had assassinated his 
victim in cold blood, and in a cowardly, clandestine manner. Tbe 
character of the Illinoisians was in many respects violent and im- 
petuous, which will account for the willingness on the part of jurors 
to dismiss indictments for assault and batteries, or even murder. This 
Bpirit of the Illinoisians is best shown in the following instance. In 
the year 1827, there was a very esci^d election for State Treasurer, 
in which the former occupant of the office was defeated. After the 
election tbe Legislature adjourned, but before they bad left the ball, 
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the defeated candidate walked in and gave a valiant tirashing to four 
of the strongest of hia opponenta, who had voted against him. Before 
him the members dispersed and scattered like sheep before the intru- 
ding wolf. He not onlj escaped unpunished for this offence, but 
during the same session was appointed Clerk of the Circuit Court, and 
Recorder of a county ; which will go far to show the respect in which 
physical force was at that day held by the Illinoisians. 

Whilst displays of physical force, bribes, and intrigues of all kinds, 
were thought by aspiring politicians to be very serviceable instnimenla 
for securing their election, the power of liquor was not overlooked by 
them. A candidate would frequently hire the taverns and liquor-storos 
for several weeks previous to the election, and furnish the people with 
liquor at his own expense. The people, of course, quite unwilling to 
miss BO precious an opportunity of gratifying their taste for liquor, 
were sure to visit these taverns regularly every Saturday. 

The candidates would at first harangue the people from stumps of 
trees, whence the name of stump speeches ; and after the addresses of 
the candidates had been delivered, all present would freely partake of 
liquor, until, a majority of them having become drunk, they would 
march about, raising loud shouts for their candidates, and making 
preparations to fight them into office, if necessary. Having satisfied 
their desire for free fights and pugilistic encounters, they would, at a 
late hour in the night, mount their ponies and gallop home. 

In the year 1830, the office of Governor becoming again vacant, 
William Kinney, who belonged to the " whole hogs," a party devoted 
body and soul to Gen. Jackson, and J;udge Reynolds, were the candi- 
dates for it; the former, who electioneered for himself, with the Bible 
in one hand, and a bottle of whiskey in the other, notwithstanding he 
was thus armed with "the sword of the Lord and of the Spirit," was 
defeated; and the latter, a man of fine talents, elected. 

At the same time a new Legislature was elected a majority of whom 
were Jack a Uj th L 1 t d 1 d the odious duty, 

the fulfill twhlhdb Igp ^dnd delayed by 

their pred ss f m L g m p vi f th redemption of 
"•- old " =1 te B k t th n n iy d Wh 1st some mem- 

" ■ "o b d d w th t my f gl t ng, and others 
dly acquired popularity, by fulfilling their duty, a 
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majority of the Legislature, in both bouses, eonvinoed of the neces- 
sity of saving the honor of the State, autborined tbo famous Wiping 
loan of $100,000, which being taken, the notes of thu bank were re- 
deemed, and their popularity ruined, at the same time. 'Twas alto- 
gether in vain for them to apologize for their conduct; the people, 
paying no regard to their representations, dnoked every one of these 
unfortunate politicians in the tempest-ridden sea of popular indigna- 
tion, and down they went, never to rise again. 

About this time serious Indian disturbances broke out, occasioning 
the celebrated Blaek Hawk war, which, as it marks quite an important 
epoch in the history of Illinois, will be described at length in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the year 1804j a treaty was concluded between the United States 
and the chiefs of the Sac and Fos uatioEs, in virtue of which the 
Americans acquired, together with other territory, all the lands of 
these Indians on Eock river. One old chief of the Sacs, however, 
called "Black Hawk," who had fought with great bravery in the ser- 
vice of Great Britain during the war of 1812, had always taken ex- 
ception to this treaty, and pronouncing it to be void, established him- 
self, with a chosen band of warriors, upon the disputed territory, 
ordering, the white settlers to leave the country at once. The settlers 
complaining, Gov. Reynolds despatched Gen. Gdnes, with a company 
of regulars and 1500 volunteers, to the scene of action; taking the 
Indians by surprise, these troops burnt their villages, and forced them 
to conclude a treaty, by which they ceded all right and title to the 
lands east of the Mississippi, and agreed to remain on the western 
side of the river. Necessity had compelled the proud spirit of Black 
Hawk into submission, which made him more than ever determined 
to he avenged upon his enemies at the earliest possible moment. 
Having rallied around him the warlike braves of the Sao and Fox 
nations, he crossed the Mississippi river, in the spring of 1832, and 
directed his march into the countries of the Winnebagoes and Potta- 
watomies, intending to make thorn his allies. Upon hearing of the 
invasion. Gov. Eeynolds hastily collected a body of 1800 volunteers, 
divided into four regiments, and a spy battalion, of which Col. Dewitt 
commanded the 1st, Col. Fry the 2d, Col. Thomas the 3d, Col. 
Thompson the 4th regiment, and Col. James D. Henry the spy bat- 
talion, while the command of the whole brigade was entrusted to 
Brig. Gen. Samuel Whiteside, of the State militia. 

The army marched to the Mississippi, and having reduced to ashes 

the Indian village known as " Prophet's Town," proceeded for several 

miles up the river to Dison, to join the regular forces under Gen. 

7 (T3) 
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AtkiDson, and to await the airival of provisions. Tbey found at 
Dison two companies of volunteers, amounting to 275 men, who, 
sighing for glory, were despatched hy Creu, Whileside to reconnoitre 
the eoemy. They advanced, under the command of Major Stillman, 



r afterwards called " Stillman's 



mping 



there, espied a party of mounted Indians at the distance of a mile. 
Several of Stillman's party nkount«d their horses, and charged the 
Indians, killing three of them ; hut, attacked by the main body of 
the Indians under Black Hawk, they were routed in their turn, and 
by their precipitate flight spread such a panic through the camp, that 
the whole company ran off to Dixon as fast as their legs could carry 
them. On their arrival thither, eleven were missed, who had been 
killed by the Indiana. At a connoil of war, immediately convoked 
by (5en. Whiteside, it was agreed to march back the next day to the 
battle-ground. Upon reaching the battle-field. Gen. Whiteside could 
discover no Indians; being short of provisions, he buried the dead, 
put up a rudo board to their memory, and returned to Dison, where 
Gen. Atkinson joined him with the regular forces. The whole bri- 
gade was now 2400 strong, so that the war would have been speedily 
brought to a close, had not a majority of the militia, whose term of 
service had expired, left the army, to attend to their affairs at home. 

The Indians in the meantime committing depredations everywhere, 
and massacring the inhabitants of some small frontier settlementa, 
the Governor called out several new regiments of militia, one of which 
was sent in advance to spy out the country between Galena and Kock 
n Th gran, surprised by a party of 70 Indians, was on the 

p n f b h wn into disorder, when Gen. Whiteside, then serv- 

ng p n he regiment, shouted out that he would shoot 

h hrs n n wh hould turn his back to the enemy. Order being 
an d h battle began; at its very outset Gen. Whiteside 

h li d f he Indians, who thereupon commenced a hasty 

Ip to h 15 h June, 1832, nearly 4000 volunteers had been 
"^ d h was fully sufficient, not only to prosecute the 

wa bu Ij m time, keep in check various Indian tribes who 

m d mu h friendship to tlie cause of Black Hawk. 

Ah his tim Black Hawk, with a baud of 150 t 
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tacked the Apple River Fort, situated 12 miles from Galena, and 
defended by 25 men. This fort, a mere palisade of logs, in the form 
of a square, the corners of which were flanked by block-houses, was 
erected to afford protection to the miners living in its vicinity, in case 
of aa Indian jear. For fifteen consecutive hours the garrison had to 
sustain the assaults of the savage enemy, but koowing very well, that 
no quarter would be given them, they fought with such fury and despe- 
ration, that the Indians, after losing a great many of their best warriors, 
wore compelled to retreat. Galena itself had been threatened with 
an assault, but on learning the formidable state of its defences, the 
Indians did not dare to attack it. 

Another party of 11 Indians murdered two men near Fort Hamil- 
ton ; they were afterwards overtaken bj a company of 20 men, under 
Gen. Dodge, and every man of them killed. 

About this time an engagement took place between Capt, Stephen- 
son, of Galena, and a party of Indians, who had taken up their posi- 
tion in a dense thicket of the prairie, A desperate charge was made 
upon the Indians by the whites, and a number of volleys fired by both 
parties, those of the whites taking no effect, whilst those which the 
ambushed Indians delivered, killed several of the whites, causing 
Capt. Stephenson, himself severely wounded, to order a retreat. 

Whilst the Indians were scattering their war-parties over the north- 
ern part of Illinois, cutting off the oommunieation between the iso- 
lated frontier towns, the regular soldiers and newly-organized volun- 
teer regiments, under the command of Gen. Atkinson, assembled on 
the banks of the Illinois, in the latter part of June. Sent in ad- 
vance to explore the country. Major Dement fortified a camp at 
Kellogg's Grove, in the midst of the Indian country; having sallied 
out with a small party to reconnoitre the movements of a large body 
of Indians, known to be somewhere in the vicinity of his camp, he 
suddenly found himself confronted by some 300 Indians, whose en- 
deavors to surround him made it advisable for him to retire to his 
camp. This the Indians attempted to storm, but after suffering severe 
losses in consequence of their esposure to the deadly flre of the men 
within, retreated, carrying their dead with them. Upon hearing of 
this engagement, Gen. Atkinson sent a detachment to intercept the 
flying Indians, whilst he himself, with the main body of hia army, 
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moved into tbe terrilory of the Winnebagoea, to meet the Indian 
forces under Black Hawk, then said to have occupied a stronglj for- 
tified position near the four lakes, with a determination to decide the 
iate of war by a general battle. The troops, ail of whom were totally 
unacquainted with the nature of the country they were to enter, and 
unable to gather information with regard to it, since it was not deemed 
advisable to trust to the statements of the Winnebagoes, known to be 
much disposed to join Black Hawk, proceeded slowly and ¥eiy cau- 
tiously through the country : and having passed through Turtle vil- 
lage, marched up along the Eock river to Burnt village, a considerable 
town of the Winnebagoea. On their arrival thither, news was brought 
of the discovery of the main trail of the Indians. Preparations were 
made to examine and follow it the nest day. At an early hour of 
the morning, two soldiers, who had gone to the river, flowing at the 
distance of 150 yards from the camp, were shot by two Indians from 
the opposite hank, on being notified of which, Gen. Atkinson ques- 
tioned some of the Winnebagoes, who followed the camp : being in- 
formed by them, that the opposite bank was a large island, on which 
Black Hawk's entire war-party was fort.ified, he resolved first to send a 
detachment on the main trail, and afterwairds to cross over to the 
island, where Black Hawk was reported to have entrenched himself. 
Part of the volunteers went accordincly in search of the trail ini 
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with two Wianebago guides, in pursuit of the Indians, reaching Rock 
river after a three days' journey; where three Winnebagoes informed 
him, that Black Hawk was eneamped furflier up the river. Hoping 
to be able to overtake the enemy, he despatched two messengers, with 
iin Indian guide, to Gen. Atkinson, to notify him of hia intended 
expedition. After traveling for eight miles, these messengers disco- 
vered the fresh trail of the main body of the Indians, and immedi- 
ately returned. Their Indian guide, who had got the start of them, 
arrived in the camp a little before them, and was just in the act of 
communicating the discovery to his treacherous countrymen, who, 
thunderstruck, attempted to leave, when all of them were arrested and 
marched off to G-en. Henry, whom, to avoid instant death, they mi- 
Dutely advised of Black Hawk's doings- 

On the nest morning, July 19th, the troops were ordered to com- 
mence their march, leaving their impediments and baggage in the 
rear. After having made 50 miles, they were overtaken by a terrible 
thunderstorm, which lasted all night, rendering it impossible for the 
men to cook a warm supper, or to sleep on dry ground. Nothing 
7* 
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cooled, however, m their courage and zeal, they marched agiin 5rt 
miks the next day, encamping this time npar the place where the 
Indians had encamped the night before Hurrjmg ^long a, fast aa 
they coald, the mfanlrj keeping up m equal pace with the mounted 
force, Ihe troop", on the morning of the 21st of July, cmased a river 
connecting two of the four lakes, by which the Indians had been 
endeivonng to escape Finding, on their way, the grDund strewn 
with kettles and articles of baggage, which the hurry of their retreat 
bad obliged the Indians tD throw away, the troop*, inspired with new 
ardor, advanced so ripidly, that at noon of the same day they fell in 
with the rearguard of the Indiins, which rallied several times es- 
ehauECing shots with the vanguard of the troops, in order to ifFord Ihe 
main body of the Indiana time enough to escape The trotpfl, who 
closely pursued them, were saluted with a sadden flre of musketry, by 
a body of Indians, who had concealed themselves in the hyh grass 
of the praine A ]ine of battle being jmmedntely formed, and the 
lu H m g p,a 



wounded men were placed on litters, and the army, after a march of two 
days, reached the Blue Mounds, where they were joined by the regu- 
lar forces, under Gren. Atkinson. Indignant, that the militia should 
earn the entire glory of the war, Gen. Atkinson, when, provisions 
having been procured, the pursuit of the Indians was resumed by hira, 
placed the regular' soldiers in front, and the division of Gen. Henry 
in the rear. Pursuit being recommenced, the troops toiled through 
dense forests and deep muddy ground, finding the road strewn with 
the corpses of Indians, who, from neglect of the wounds they had 
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received in the Wisconsin nver battle hii iied oq their retreat. The 
IdIuqs reached the Mi'isissippi some time before Gen. Atkinson's 
fon_es Mme «p but whilst maiiiTig the neces wy arrangements for 
oro'^iDj, hapfened to fill in with the armed itcdmboat "Warrior," 
the commander ct which Cipt Throckmi ton haying summoned 
them in v^m to come on botrd h s steamer greeted them with canister 
shot and i brisk fire of musketry causing the Indians severe losses, 
and delaying their eroo ing so that Ij-en itkinson reached them, 
befcre thsy were able tD pass over Encamped at that time below the 
E«d \se rr- tr oa the Mis-tissippi the In bans deipatched 20 of their 
men to stop the advance of Gen Atkmson and to enable them to 
giin time for crossing the river These men concealed themselves in 
the high grass opening a sudden fire upon the vanguard of the regu- 
lar sfHiers Believing thit he had the miin body of the Indians 
before him ften Atkin^ion m'ide a vigorous char^i, with the regulars 
npoa the concealed Indiins who ^'^ "S "^^ ^^ onaa, were closely 
pur^upl by him But Gen Henry on crmin^ up and discovering 
that the m^in trail ut the enemy was runn ng m a different direction 
from the one in which Gen Atkinson pur^utd them concluded that 
Gen \tkinson had been misled by the wily lavaees and resolved to 
follow up the mim trail of the Indians himself Having left his 
horsei bebin 1 bim an 1 formed an adv ince guard of eight men to dis- 
cover the whereabDufs of the enemy be mirched forward upon their 
trail When these eight men bid come within sight of the river, 
they were suddenly fired upon by seme 50 Indians ind five of them 
killed thi, remaining three maintaining their ground until the mMii 
fon,e un ler Gen Henry had come up when in an instant, a line 
ot 1 attle was formed and the Indims charged with the bayonet, were 
obliged to fall back upon their main force, about equal in numbers to 
Gen. Henry's troops. The battle now became general; the Indians, 
although taken by surprise, fought with desperate valor, but were 
furiously assailed by the volunteers with their bayonets, .which pre- 
vailed in the bloody struggle, cutting many of the Indians to pieces, 
and driving the rest into the river. Those of the Indians, who escaped 
being drowned, took refuge on a small island in the river. 

On hearing the frequent discharge of musketry, indicating a general 
engagement. Gen. Atkinson abandoned the pursuit of the twenty 
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Indians, led by Black Hawk 1 n elf and horned up as fast as he 
could to the sc ne of act on where he ar red too late to t Le pa t n 
the battle. He imn ed a elj forded the r yer w th h troop the 
water reaching up to the neck' an 1 thouf,l not w thoat 1 s ng 
several of h s sold era who d r ng the pa&6 ge uf the r ver were 
shot by the Ind ana fr m the r amh sh effected a land n^ on the 
island, where the Ind ans had se reted hem elves Af r hav ng 
once gained a footh Id upon the aland the sold t ruahed up n the 
Indians, killing seve 1 ot hem tak n^ other prisoner* an 1 chis ng 
the rest into the r er where thej were e tl er drowned or shot 
before reach o^, the oppo te 1 ore Thus ended the battl q 
which the Ind an 1 s amounte 1 to 00 sho bayoneted and drowned 
besides 50 pr o er wh 1st of the a li e s bnt 1 were killed jni 1^ 
wounded. 

Black Hawk, with hia twenty men, after Gen. Atkinson had ceased 
to pursue him, retreated up the Wisconsin river. Desirous of securing 
for themselves the friendship of the whites, whose power they had 
begun to fear, the Winnebagoes went in pursuit of Blaek Hawk and 
his party, and captured and delivered tbem to Gen. Street, the United 
States Indian agent. Among the prisoners were also the son of Black 
Hawk, and the prophet of the tribe, who had been chiefly instru- 
mental iu bringing about the war. 

Gen. Atkinson, with the soldiers and volunteers, went back to 
Dixon, where the latter were discharged. Black Hawk, his son, and 
the prophet, were taken to Jefferson Barracks, where a treaty was 
concluded, by which the Indians ceded to the United States their 
lands on the Mississippi, between the Desmoines and Turkey rivers. 
They were afterwards taken to Washington (D. 0.), where Black 
Hawk is said to have addressed the President as follows; "lania 
man, and you are another. W^e did not expect to conquer the white 
people. 1 took up the hatehet to revenge injuries, which could no 
longer be borne. Had I borne them longer, my people would have 
said, ' Black Hawk is a squaw ; he is too old to he a chief. He is no 
Sac.' This caused me to raise the war-whoop. I say no more of it. 
All is known to you. Keokuk once was here ; you took him by the 
hand, and when he wanted to return, you sent him back to his nation. 
Black Hawk expects, that like Keokuk, he will be permitted to 
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return." The President assured them, that they should return, after 
which they were delivered to Col. Eustiss, commandtr of F rt Mon- 
roe, with whom Black Hawk becaoie iutimately acqaamtel. On 
leaving him, Black Hawk presented him with t hunting dress and 
some feathers of the white eagle, and said : The memory of your 
friendship will remain, until the Great Spirit says that it i^ time for 
Black Hawk to sing his death song. Accept these, my hrothor; I 
have given one suit like them to the White Beaver (Gen. Atkinson). 
Accept them from Black Hawk, and when he is far away, they will 
serve to remind you of hiro. May the Great Spirit bless you and 
your children. Farewell." 

By order of the President, these Indian prisoners were set free on 
the 4th day of June, 1833. They made the tour of the Northern 
States, attracting everywhere great attention ; and returned, by way 
of the Northern lakes, to their people west of the Mississippi. Biaek 
Hawk died on the 3d of October, 1840, at the ago of 80 years, and 
was buried on the banks of the Mississippi river, where he had spent 
his life, and which had been so dear to him. 

After the f«rmination of the Indian war, nothing worthy of notice 
occurred until 'the month of August, 1834, when Senator Duncan vr-as 
elected Governor of the State. A new Legislature was also elected, 
which met at Vandulia in December, 1834. As, in consequence of 
Gen. Jackson's veto, the United States Bank was then on the eve of 
being dissolved, the Secretary of the Federal Government, presuming, 
that a defleieacy of currency would be produced by its dissolution, 
induced the State Banks to discount liberally, in order to avoid such defi- 
ciency, thaa in a manner creating an impression among the " Jackson 
men," as if Gen. Jackson's administration was favorable to the estab- 
lishment of State Banks, wherever the same did not exist. Besides 
these politicians, there were many others in Illinois, who, from mo- 
tives of personal interest, would have delighted in seeing the charter 
of the bank at Shawneetown revived, and a new Slate Bank created, 
and were clamorous for their re-establishment. Many of the members 
of the Legislature, who at first opposed the banks, were, it is proba- 
ble, won over by bribes, so that, when the " State Bank charter" waa 
brought before the House of Eepresentatives, it was approved and 
passed, and the banks chartered ; the State Bank with a capital of over 
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a million, and the bank at SJiawneetown with a capital of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, although the hanks were certainly superfluous, 
if not even dangerous; since, at that time, the commerce of lllinoia 
was atiil very undeveloped, and, there being no surplus of capital in 
tlie State, the capital for hanking had to come from, and the stock- 
holders to reside, abroad ; in consequence whereof, the icanagement 
of the affairs of the hank was entruated to agents, but too apt to pro- 
vide for their own interests far better than for those of their employers, 
or of the people. At a subsequent session of the Legislature, the 
capital of the State Bank was increased two millions of dollars, and 
the capital of the Illinois Bank, at Shawneetown, one million four 
hundred thousand dollars. The subscriptions to the stock of the 
State Bank surpassed by far the amount fixed by its charter, owing, 
partly, to the extensive arrangements made to induce capitalists of the 
Eastern States to invest their money ia this stflcfc. After the stock 
had been all taken, the Stat« Bank began to transact business, in 
1835, under the chief control of Thomas Mather and Godfrey Gilmau 
& Co., merchants, of Alton. The city of St. JjOuis having monopo- 
lized almost the entire trade of Illinois, inasmuch as nearly the whole 
of the surplus produce of the State wsa exported (o St. Louis for a 
market, and the merchants of the State purchased their assortments 
and their bills of exchange on the Eastern cities in St. Louis, a want 
was felt by many Illinoisians, of a similar emporium of commerce in 
their own State, to supply which, and attach, at the same time, God- 
frey Gilraan & Co. entirely to their own interests, the bank undertook 
to furnish them, and other Alfon merchants, with large sums, to carry 
on enterprises intended to divert the channels of trade from St. Louis 
to Alton. The Alton merchants commenced operations by making 
extensive purchases of lead-mines and smelting establishments in the 
vicinity of Galena, with a view of monopolising the lead trade alto- 
gether. Whilst they succeeded in raising the price of lead to some 
sisty per cent, at Galena, being unable to regulate, in a like manner, 
its price in the Eastern States, to which their lead was destined to be 
shipped, the Alton merchants were at last compelled to sell at an im- 
mense sacrifice, which proved equally ruinous to them and the bank, 
aithougb the fact of the insolvency of tho latter was unknown to the 
people. 
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few houses into an elegant, industrious city of several thousand inha- 
bitacits, was well calculated to excite the surprise and atnazement of 
the people, and to revive their old bias for speculation in real estate. 
Nor could the people of the Eastern States be prevailed upon to stay 
at homo, after it had become known to them, in what a ripid nnnnei 
fortunes were amassed in Chicago; but looking upon Ilhnois is i 
modern El Dorado, large numbers of them immigrated mto the Mate, 
bringing their money and property with them. The example ct f hi 
cago was imitated throughout the State, lota and towns being kid out 
n every 1 rect on And inee the ^reat major tj of the specula or 
had bought far m r than thej c uld hope e tber to ell or o pay for 
it otcurr ng to tl r m nd tl ^t by tac I ta ng mm ^^ra u a d ty 
attracl ng wealtl and nduatryfron at road they would eoou tra ? 
wa,t£ the ila^ei to pop lous c t es and be enabled t sell the r lo s 
ether at once or after a sh t t ne hej a ordju^ly comire d 
ag tat ng w th g eat ardor the subject f nte nal n p r c nt ts a 
the State del e ng speeches and hoU ^ jubic me ng and ar 
gu ng their ca s,e with such success tl it befo e the tfext w r a 
major ty of the count ea had appo n ed delegates who a embled at 
the same t me w th the Leg slatnre of 18ob lb87 nodr od cus 
and deiibera e thoroughly ipoa the subject of nternal improvements 
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aad to take good care, that the gystem to be carried iato effect " should 
be oommena urate with the wants of the people." Pressed on all 
sides, the Legislature passed a law authorizing the constraction of 
about 1300 miles of railroad commanding that improTements be made 
al d gmbed dm 
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to be without such, the sum of $200,000 as indemnification : and thus 
politicians, who were ansious to have the seat of government removed 
to Springfield from Vandalia, would support or oppase any scheme of 
iajprovement if they could or could not obtain votes in f f tb 
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road iron were bought up at an extravagant price, and the work, upon 
all the improve menta, carried on with unabated energy. 

In August, 1838, another election came on for Governor; Cyrus 
Edwards, the wliig candidate, openly declaring himself in favor of the 
impjovement system, whJot Thomas Cirlm, who had been nominitfd 
as the demooritio candidate fur (Jovemor, by a Slate tonvention, 
upon tbe principles of the convention system, wbicb, introduced by 
the immigrants irom the Eastern State's, to consolidate the strength 
of part), WIS then rapidly superseding the hitherto custom-iry election 
of independent candidates, who h^d innounced themselves as such, 
cautiously refrained from espres-iog hia ojioion, either in fevor tf, 
or against the improvement system Thomas Carlm was elected 
Governor, and a new Legislature with him, which not only refused to 
aboliib the system, but even authonaed ni-w loans fur additional works, 
projected in a style of magnificence far beyond the means of the infant 
&tate Thus in expectation, thit the value of the landa granted by 
U te 8 h b p ve illi- 
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but a ftw sbillings on the pound. In consequence of fhese calamities, 
wbicb might have beep easily foreseen, the Legislature, at a special 
seaaion, in 1838-1839, found themselvea obliged to discontinue the 
"internal improvement system." The work on the canal, however, 
was not wholly abandoned ; a million of State bonds having been sold 
at some 25 per cent, discount in Europe, the fund commissioners were 
enabled to persevere in it, for some time afier the railroads bad 
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name of " Whigs, atteiDptmg to base tbe same, as did the Vt higs 
of the' Revolution, upoQ opposition to the executive power. Two 
important questions were submitted to the Supreme Court, the first 
of which was, whether Governor Carlin bad a right, as he claimed to 
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have, of appointing a new Secretary of State to supersede the old o 
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who had been in the State for six months, as well as citizens, had been 
allowed to vote. This question having already been made the subject 
of much ( 
settle it. 
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confirmed, and the democratic party continued to enjoy the support 
of the alien vote; for nothing could be further from the intention of 
the new judges, than to concur in the opinion of their whig colleagues 
on a subject like this. 

In July, 1841, payment of the interest on the public debt was 
stopped. Illiaois, for the second time, drew upon herself the censure 
of the world; people abroad, who had formerly considered Illinois to 
be a country affording good chances ta the industrious settler, no 
longer entertained the design of emigrating to it, whilst the people at 
home, could they have found purchasers of their property, would not 
bsTe hesitated to leave the State, in order to escape the erila of high 
taxatioD. 

The general distress of the State was rendered complete by the 
utter failure of the State Bank, which happened in February, 
1842 ; the bank at Shawneetown, after holding out for four months 
longer, "following ia the footsteps of its illustrious predecessor." 
The banks had first suspended specie payments in the spring of 1837. 
To save the internal improvement system, this auspeusion was then 
legalized, and continued to bo made lawful until 1841. This legalized 
p bbkmwb p ni mo- 
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into it as into the public treasury, by the influence it thus acquired 
over the Legislature, the members of which had to look to the bank 
for their pay, succeeded in not only obtaining a further privilege of 
suspension, at tbe session of the Legislature ia 1841, but also a 
privilege not previously granted, of issuing one, two, and three dollar 
notes, which must, no doubt, have caused severe disappointment to 
the demoeraU The very triumph of the banks, however, accelerated 
their ruin, because tbe issue of these small notes, with which they 
floodad the country, by banishing from circulation the silver dollar, 
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wLieL formed the specie basis of the country, recdered it impossible 
for them to increase, or even, perhaps, to keep their stoeii of specie. 
The continual refusal of the United Slates to take the money of the 
State and Shawneetown hanks in payment for the public lands, except 
at a discount, which regularly advanced every year, and the boundless 
liberality, with which the hanks distributed their paper money and 
advanced loans, to attach the members of the Legislature and admin- 
istration to their interests, led to their inevitable downfall in 1842, 
which spread ruin throughout the country, and even some of the 
neighboring Slates ; leaving the people of Illinois almost wholly with- 
out any other circulating medium, for the purpose of trade and com- 
merce, than the "bank rags," printed by the "rag barons," as the 
presidents of the banks were then called. 

Before we go further in the exposition of the civil history of the 
State, the general character of the people, and the civil commotions 
and disturbances, which had taken place in earlier times, and which 
may serve as a proper introduction to the history of the famous Mor- 
mon riots, which broke out in 1840, convulsing the State, claim our 
attention. 
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CHAPTER V, 

The State of Illinoia extends about 150 miles from east to west, 
by iOI) from north to 'oulh buch a disproportion in the geographi- 
cal figure of a State, 13 certain to create a -separate northern and 
HOuthern interest even if the people of such a State were of a common 
stoi-k which not being tlo ca=e w th the people of Iluncis will suffi 
ciently iceount for their frerjuent diainchoafion to agri,e upon the 
adoption of s ich a policy and aucli measures of government ao wjuld 
have beat auittd tin. interests of the Stite and iided in relieving her 
from the calamities un iet which she wib then suffering Ihe settlers 
of the Southern p rtion of the State were chiefly people from the 
Slave States those of the northern section irincijally New YorLers 
and New Fnglandnrs Man) of the inhabitants of the neighbonng 
Slave State's who were poor and dil not relish a residence in a sHve 
country where the very negroes were wont to stigmatize them as the 
poor white tolka had removed to Illinois where the immigration of 
slaveholders was strictly forbidden Ihe greater pirt of them were 
an hone t and hospitable people, indifferent to wealth and foni of 
eooiil eoj yment 

The settlers of the northern ptrt ct the State on the other hand, 
were industrious Yankees frDm the Ea tern States enterpnsiOj, farm 
orB manufacturers or merchants who by their restless energj and 
activity soon converted the howling wiliern ess into a regnn cnerel 
with tirms churches and vilJiges, so that their settlements though 
founded at a liter penod thin those of the southern part were soon 
ahead of the latter m point of civilization and their success will 
snfficiently espliin the envy or rather the hitrei which the southern 
pecjle (onceived ■^^ainst thelaukee settlers Neier havin^ seen any 
Yankee^ except a few wretchel cheating p If nog New England 
pedlars who perambulated the c untry with ther iss rtments cf 
wooden olocks*or tin ware, the southerners were led to belie\e that 
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the real Yankee was nothing but a most ungenerous, despicable, 
cheating fellow, whilst the Yankees, in their turn, were not backward 
in their dislike, presuming the southerner to bo fond of dirt and 
ignorance, and to aspire to nothing beyond the exalted idea of passing 
his life m a miserable, narrow 1 g-cabin, with a s([Tialid, ragged familj 
arcund him Both parties seemed cordiuiiy to hafe each other, and, 
on quesliona affecting tiie welfare of the whole State, found it, fre- 
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gathered immediately, in company with his sons, a large quantity of 
hazelnuts, which he forwarded to some Ohio settlement, where they 
were exchanged for some blue strouding, such as the Indiana use for 
breech cloths. The cloth being received, the women of tho neigh- 
borhood were at once a&sembled to cut and make it into garments for 
him ; finding it too scant, the women made a very short bob-tailed 
coat, and a pair of leggins of it. Not at all dismayed, Mr, Grammar . 
put on the coat and the leggins oyer an old torn garment, intended 
probably for a pair of breeches, and thus equipped, started for Kas- 
kaskia, then the seat of government, patiently awaiting the day of the 
passing of the poetry bill, when, having received part of his salary, 
he set out immediately to procure himself a pair of fashionable 
" unmentionables." 

By the year 1840, the whole State had been BetHed Chicago, 
Alton, Springfield, Qaincy, G-alena, Nauvoo, and Peoria, were incor 
porated cities about the year 1842 The benefits conferred upon the 
State by the immigration from the Eastern States, were not only 
visible in the improvements made in the ignculture and construction 
of roads and bridges, but also in the erection of new ohurehei, schools, 
and even colleges, and in the greater ittention, which began to l:c paid 
to education, generally. Formerly, the literary efforts of the Ilk 
noisians had not manifested themselves lu any sphere except news 
paper writing; we now notice the publication, bj P JI Peel., of his 
G-azetteer of Illinois, of some poetRil e'tsayi, and the i sue ot a 
monthly magazine of high merit, the editoi d which, James Hall, 
gained considerable reputation as a tchoJar an 1 ^ writer 

In the years 1816 and 1817, the country was overrun with bands 
of horse-thieves and counterfeiter", so numerous and so well jrganized 
as to care but very little for the authority ot the laws Many of the 
police, of the sheriffs and justices of the peace, were intimately con 
nected with them, and they had friends among many who had bteu 
considered as very respectable men So frequent had thefta become, 
especially in the frontier towos, that at Galena every new comer was 
asked, whether he would steal or not; and if he answered he would 
not steal, was looked upon as the mode! of an honest man. Tiiose 
of the rogues, who were arrested, either procured the services of some 
false witnesses, or some of their friends on the jury, and were sijre to 
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be aoqnitled. Thia so enraged the people, that they organized com- 
panies called " Kegulators," commanded hy offieera, and armed as if 
engaged on a military expedition. The Governor and Judges, who 
despaired of enforcing the laws in the ordinary way, gave them every 
possible unofficial encouragement. Such companies would assemble 
at night, march to the residence of a rogue, arrest him, and after 
thrashing him soundly, expel him from the State. Although most 
of the scoundrels were removed io this way, one noted band managed 
to maintain themselves in some counties on the Ohio, where they 
built a regular fort, laughing the authority of the State to scorn. 
But in 1831 the people in the vicinity attacked and stormed the fort, 
losing one man, and killing three of the rogues in the assault, and 
taking the rest of them prisoners, who were, however, never con- 
victed. 

In the year 1837, a bloody riot oeeurred at Alton, which, consider- 
ing the noise it made in tbe world, cannot be passed over in silence. 
Eev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, of the Presbyterian Church, had endeavored 
to publish an abolition paper in St. Louis, but his press was destroyed, 
and he himself banished from the city. He removed to Alton, where 
his press was thrown into the river the day it was landed. He then 
publicly assured the people, that in the paper he was going to starf,, 
he would earefally abstain from espressing his opinion about slavery; 
for none existed in Alton, and it would appear, he said, like cowardice 
to fiy from a place, where the evil existed, to one, where it did not 
exist, to oppose it. The people then allowed him Io establish his 
"Alton Observer," a paper, which at first was solely devoted to the 
interests of religion ; soon, however, it was changed into a most rabid 
abolition paper. Not wishing to see the public peace disturbed, a 
deputation from tbe people called upon Mr. Lovejoy to make him re- 
member his pledge, when, with most brazen-faoed impudence, ho 
denied having given any such pledge ; thia so enraged the people, 
that they threw his press at once into the river. Not at all di 
raged, but more than ever determined to publish his paper, if i 
sary, at the point of the bayonet, Lovejoy ordered another press, 
which arrived from St. Louis at Alton on Monday evening, Septi 
ber 6th. Tbe friends and followers of Mr. Lovejoy, who had formed 
3 into a, military company, were present, when the press was 
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landed, and safely removed it to a large "tone warehouse where they 
assembled under a,rm9, threatoaing to m ike thn'ie who ahould ittcmpt 
its seizure, know the virtue of their cartndges The exciti. uent now 
ran high, and on Tuesday evening, September 7th i m b a-.aembled 
before the warehouse, demanding, that the press be deliveied up to 
them. The abolitionists within replied, that they were well provi led 
with arms and ammunition, and would sooner die than surrender the 
press. The mob hurled stones against the house making prepardtiona 
for 3 genera! assault, when a shot was fiiel from wiihin kilhng one 
of the crowd almost instantaneously. Lalders were immei ately lent 
for, horns were blown, and the bells of the city runj, armed men 
arriving from all quarters. A ladder being placed on that side of the 
house, which was without windows, a ma« ascended it with a burning 
torch in his hand. Whilst several shots were exchange! between the 
crowd and the party within, Mr. Lovejoy twice left the building firing 
each time without effect at the crowd and retreating immediately 
The third time, however, he ventured out with ne t h a paity he 
was shot, and fell mortally wounded. Whilst the fl^mes were con 
suming the roof, the multitude continue! 1 hri, at the building 
Seeing, that if they further persisted in their pretension* they were 
doomed to destruction, the men within surrendered the (ress and 
were permitted to make a hasty retreat The pnneipal instigators of 
the mob were afterwards arrested, but never conviotcd Thus ended 
the " Alton Tragedy," disgraceful to ill euneerned and causing at 
the time of its oeourrence, an immense excitement throughout the 

About the year 1840, many riota occurred in the northern part of 
the State. People there had settled upon public lands of the United 
Stales, and by establishing farms and building villages hid greatly im 
proved'them. The settlers had mutually a^ree J to protect eich other m 
their claims, hut there were many, who, with the view of dispo^se sin^ 
the owners and securing the lands for themselves, disputed their right, 
which was a prolific source of nnts and disturbince The northern 
portion of the State also, was again infi,^tcd with organized binds of 
murderers and horse-thieves, who, in some of the counties, ind espe- 
cially in the county of Ogle, were so numerous as to overawe justice. 
They wouid, as formerly, by seating some from their own number on 
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the juries, ind tinog crowds of periured witoeBses hi their defence, 
manage to f roiogue the trial ot tbeir cause ti ira oni, term tj another, 
and in&ure tn then selves jq ii7r[uittil The fBoplt in their tuin 
tormel themselvea into compaaios of KeguKtor'', as before =t zed 
'he mo't njtjrioua rigues, whipped several of them, and expelled the 
rest from the countiy In one instance, a father and hia ouo, both 
hardened muiderer", were tned convicted, and fcumminly executed 
on the spot, thia act of stern justice Struck the rogues with terror, 
rendering them averoe to further defiance of the laws of the St^te 

Nothing el=e deserving notice hippeued until the jeir lb40 
when th p jl generally known by the nime of ' Mormoni, fir-t 
b -an t %\i conapicuoTiilj in the hiitoij of the State They 

lldthm 1 s 'TheChurchof JesQS Christ of Latter day bamts, 
and bin d t a sect started and headed by " Joe Smith," for whom 
tt y la m d th gift of prophetic power. "Joe Smith" was born at 
fehaion, Windsjr county, Vermont, on the 23d of December, 1805. 
His parents were so poor as to be unable to ^ve tbeir aon eyen a com- 
mon education. Thus "Joe Smith" grew up in ignorance, being 
compensated for his want of knowledge by a naturally crafty and cua- 
nmg disposition His parents removed to Palmyri, New York, when 
he was ten years of age Hero ho led an idle, dreaming life, r.imbled 
through the woods, exerting himself, in company with his father to 
excavate buried treasures, or ta indicite, for d Tdltuble cob "i deration, 
the place, where wells might be dug ^nd water found Durmg the 
time he rtfeided in Palmyra, he came m contact with one Sidney 
Rigdon, who was in possession of a, religious romance, wntten bj a 
clergyman in Ohio, amce de id This being communicited to Joe 
Smith, he prjpcspd that it shculd be mide the bail? of a new reli 
gion Tbey concerted a story to this effect, that golden plates had 
been dug up somewhere near Palmyra, with inseriptiona in muaculous 
charactera, whieh none but those inspired by God could read, giving 
an account of the destinies of the ten lost tribes of Israel, their wan- 
derings through Asia, and their settlement in America, where Christ 
came to preach to them the doctrine of salvation, and was crucified, aa 
he had been in Jerusalem. The plates then continued the hiatory of 
these early American Christians, until the time, when God, provoked 
by their great wickedness, determined to exterminate them, by caus- 
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ing the Lim-inites the heathtn of America ini tho Xephilta the 
Chniit BDS to mikp war wi h each other A. bit le was fought be 
tween the two parti t iQ wh cb m lliOQs w re k lied oa either oide 
The Nephiteswere ano h laltd with the except on of Mjrmon and 
Moron inda few others all of Ihcm nghteDua men who were per 
luitted hy the Lord to make good their escape, and afterwards d reeled 
bj him to inscribe the history of these miraeuloua events on platea 
of g 1 1 and bury them in the eirth where they were to tema n until 
they ahouH be brcnght to the knjwled^e of m'lnkiud fourteen eentu 
nes afterwards 

At the time he fDrtned an ncquainlince with 'Sidney Eigdnn the 
prophet according to his own statement'^ had pr foun Uy meditated 
on relig oua matters and had especially be n very insious about the 
salvation of his soul He had seen innumerable sects in 1 doctrines, 
all professing to teach the knowledge of the true way to heaven and 
thi" truth hid tiken hold of his mind with irresistible fcrce that 
God could only be the autbor Df one doetnne lol that all the seefs 
he hid seen were very far fr(m f llowing the same He searched 
and examined the Scripturi,s dev uily believit g what be read anl 
he beeamt aware th<it one ou,ht to apply to hoi himself who would 
be wiHin" to diffuse light through the darkness, by revealing unto the 
true believer bia own divine will He therefjie retired from the 
noiae ind c nfusioa if the world to a solitary place near his father s 
house wlere he addressed fervent jrayers to the Most High 
Whilst he was praying, suddenly a light began to detcend towarda 
him, which, by the time it had reached the tops of the trees, illumi- 
Dated the whole country around. It then descended towards the 
earth till it enyeloped him, when two brilliant personages stood at 
once before him, and informed him that his sins were forgiven, that 
Done of the Churches existing on earth foliowcd the doctrine of God, 
but that be himself, at some future time, would be instructed in the 
full knowledge of it. 

On the 23d of September, 1823, the prophet had another vision. 
Whilst be was devoutly praying to God, a light purer and more bril- 
liant than the light of day itself, burst into his room, apparently con- 
suming the whole house with fire, and shaking his body as by an 
ague, causing him to be transported with bliss, and to sink into an 
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nn peak Ml p u e. On a sudden, a glorious personage appeared 

b f 1 m n a ow white garmeDt without a seam, diffusing a light 

nl h m up sing in its spkodor even that of the first. This 

p lb announced himself as an angel, hringing the glo- 

d ng un him, that his prayers had been agreeable to the 

L ha h n were forgiven, that God's covenaat with Israel was 

b b f IfiU 1 and that the millenium of the true Gospel and of 
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-A-ft f h uctions from the aagel, he started home, 

" k d h d by two scoundrels, and barely escaped 

whhi Hh m dto Pennsylvania, where, with the aid 

f P d f h U m and Thummim, he commenced traoa- 

I g b ] fl h ^ pirt of the book of Mormon, which con- 
d h G 1 f J hrist, as he had preached it in America, 

1 d to to pristine Christianity, and to convert the 

G 1 d h J hemselves, to the faith. Tho disciples, 

h flock d h p pi , pretended to have the gifl of prophecy, 
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and that uf tongues, aod, as during the times of the early OhnitiaQ 
Church, so now were miracles wrought, as, for example, the cure of 
diseases. Many of the followers of the prophet "solemnlj certified 
before the public, to the effect, that they had seeD the plites, and the 
engravings thereon, which were of a curious workmanship, and that 
these plates had been brought before their eyes by an angel trom hea- 
ven, as also God had revealed to them, that they were translated by 
his own divine power. 

Within a short time, Joe Smith and his apostles had madi- many 
converts, who, on the ,6th day of April, 1830, formed themsdies into 
a Cbarch, in Manchester, in the State of New York, whence tbey 
temoyed to Jackson county, Missouri; here tbey huilfc (he town of 
"Independence." They claimed, that not only tbe (.ountrj, but the 
whole world belonged to tkem, as the saints of the Lord Suth arro 
gauee could not be endured. The Missourians ducked some of these 
vain pretenders in the river, tarred and feathered several, killed oihcrs, 
and forced the residue to remove to tbe county of Clay, on the oppo- 
site side of the Missouri. The prophet, however, established himself 
at Kirdind, in Ohio, where, in 1836, a very large assembly of the 
" Saints" was held, at which it wa" annouuLed " that the work of (rod 
had greatly incrBased iu Amend, and in Englind, Scotland, Wales, 
and the islands of the sea.'' A bank wis started by the projhet, 
called " Tbe Kirtland Safety Bank ' of which h himself was the 
president. This bank soon failvd f r a large amount, its failure, the 
cause of which could be clearly triced to a want ot integrity on the 
part of the prophet, inflamed the people of the town and its vicinity 
with such a degree of resentment against him, that the prophet, afraid 
to get himself into trouble, removed, with his apostles, elders, and the 
saints, to the remotest north-west corner of Missouri, where their arro- 
gance and presumption speedily made them many enemies. Their leaders 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the government of Missouri. 
Sidney Bigdon, in a fourth of July speech, delivered before the Mor- 
mons, openly proclaimed, that the prophet had resolved no longer to 
submit to the Missourian Government, Rupture having now become 
inevitable, both parties determined to settle their differenees by the 
edge of the sword. A battle was fought -between the Mormons and 
a body of Missourians, under Major Bogart, in which the former were 
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totally defeated ; this, however, did not prevent them from plundei 
the towns of their eneroies. At last, Gov. Boggs called out the 
militia, with strict orders to expel the Mormons from the State, at tLe 
point of bayonet, if necessary. The Mormons were speedily sur- 
rounded, and forced to surrender; all were dismissed, upon giving 
promise to leave the State, with the exception of their leaders, who 
were arrested and committed to prison, but managed fo escape beyond 
the boundaries of the State, before tbey could be brought to trial. 

The whole body of the Mormona removed to Illinois in the years 
' 1839 and 1840, being kindly received as sufferers in the cause of 
their religion, and permitted to settle at a place on the banks of the 
Mississippi, in the upper part of the county of Haneock, where they 
soon builtaeity. To this they gave the came of Nauvoo; it was 
scattered over some six square miles, part of it being built upon the 
flat skirting the river side, but the greater part upon the bluffs east 
of the river, on the brow of which, commanding a view of the coun- 
try for 20 miles around, in Illinois and Iowa, towered the great tem- 
ple of the Mormons. 

The whig and democratic parties being each of them anxious to 
conciliate the Mormons to their interests, the latter experienced no 
difficulty in obtaining from the Legislature charters incorpnriiting 
Nauvoo under the government of a Mayor,. four Aldermen, and nine 
Councillors, with powera to pass ordinances, provided the same were 
not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States or Illinois, and 
incorporating also the militia of Nauvoo into a military legion, called 
"The Nauvoo Legion," entirely independent of the State militia, and 
accountable only to the Governor : besides incorporating a great 
tavern, to he called " The Nauvoo Hoose," in which the prophet and 
his heirs were to possess a suite of rooms forever. Under these 
charters, a city government, and the NauTOO Legion, were promptly 
organized, Joe Smith being at once elected Mayor, and next to the 
Governor in the command of the Legion. 

In the autumn of the year 1841, the Governor of Missouri made a 
demand on Gov. Carlin, to deliver np to him Joe Smith, and several 
other Mormons, as fugitives from justice. Gov. Cariin issued an 
executive warrant to this effect, which writ, however, was returned 
without being served. Another such warrant haviug been issued by 
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him, Joe Smith was arrested and carrie 1 
discharged him upon the ground, tha 
returned before its execution, was " fun 

Got. Carlin issued another writ in 184i 
again, hut discharged by his own muni 
corpus ; the common council of Nauvo 
presiding member, having passed an ord 
nicipal court of NauTOO to have jurisdic 
ID the city, by any process whatever, 
granted to the municipal court jurisdict 
breach of some ordinance. 

Early in the year 1842, while the oo 
on, Adam W. Snyder having been chos 
and Joseph Duncan, the former govern 
Smith issued a proclamation to the sain 
Mr. Snyder, and deolariog Judge Do 
Having hitherto derived considerable sup] 
the whig party, at the appearance of th 
indicated that they could no Ioniser cou 
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Court, dt that time engaged in holding 
was nominated candidate for Governor 
Governor by a large majority; at the 1 
;, he found the State laborin 
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Mormon question. Her flnanees were in a ruinous condition ; the 
treasury was utterly bankrupt, not containing enough money to pay 
postage on the usual letters; iadebted, moreover, for the customary 
espeuses of government, in the sum of 3313,000 ; whilst the annual 
revenues provided for the payment of the expenses of government, 
amounted to hut one-third of this sum. The currency of the State 
was annihilated, in consequence of which no taxes could be paid or 
collected; a debt of about $14,000,000 had been contracted for car- 
rying out the internal improvement system ; and the State, by bor- 
rowing beyond her means, had lost her credit. The people were in- 
debted to the merchants : these again to the foreign merchants, or to 
the banks, and the banks to everybody; and nooe were able to pay. 
The confusion of public affairs was, in general, such as to make many 
despair of the possibility of devising a system of policy, which could 
relieve the State from the calamities, under which she was then suffer- 
ing. Many of the whigs were in favor of repudiating the entire State 
debt, beli ng th urs t \ d n t be ptable to the great 
body of th p pi and th f w 11 al ul ted to increase the 
power of th p rtf th n sma t ng und th ff ts of the defeats 
they had p dlj ta n d n 1 t n Th tw leading organs 
of the wh p ty h S n m n J u 1 n 1 tl Alton Telegraph, 
openly contend d, Ih h d bt n Id n w uld bo paid, and 

that everybody ought to acquiesce in this, as a matter of stern neces- 
sity, which admitted of no further discussion, and forbade all attempts 
to charm it away. The great majority, however, of the politicians 
of the two great parties, observed an ominous silence on the subject, 
none of them being willing to advocate a measure, which, with a tax- 
hating people, might have proved in the highest degree injurious to 
their interests, by destroying their hardiy-acquired popularity; so 
that, but for the energetic action of the Governor in the premises, 
who boldly took the lead, denouncing with maoly firmness all refusals 
to pay the public debt, Illinois would probably have been made a 
repudiating State. 

The property owned by the State consisted of 42,000 acres, pur- 
chased under the internal improvement system ; 210,000 acres, granted 
by the United States under the distribution law of 1841 ; 230,467 
acres of canal Sands, besides 3,491 town lola in various towns on the 
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canal; the work done on the canal and railroads, with a large qiian- 
tity of railroad iron, and the stock in the banks. Tiiese were the only 
resources left, applicable to the liquidation of the whole debt, for the 
payment of which heavj taxation could not then be resorted to, since 
it would result in depopulating the country; so that the debt would 
never be paid. 

During the summer of 1842, Justin Butterfield, a distinguished 
lawyer of Chicago, had several conversations oa the subject of the 
canal with Arthur Bronson, a wealthy New York capitalist, interested 
in the State stocks of Illinois, and Mr. Michael Eyan : both of whom 
were acquainted with, and possessed the confidence of capitalists in 
Europe and America. In consequence of forcible representations on 
the part of Mr. Butterfield, a plan was devised and adopted by these 
capitalists and their friends, to the effect, that the owners of canal 
bonds should advance 81,600,000, the sum reported by the chief engi- 
neer to be necessary to complete the canal, to secure which new loan, 
and provide also for the ultimate payment of the entire canal debt, 
the State was to convey the canal property to them in trust, and im- 
pose a tax sufficient to pay a portion of the interest on the whole debt. 

The success of this plan could only have been ensured by the adop- 
tion of the right course of policy in regard to the banks, by far the 
most important subject, that was deliberated upon by the Legislature 
at their session of 1842; since there were at stake about 13,100,000 
worth of State stocks, upon the value of which the completion of the 
canal depended. The people ckmored for some mode of liquidating 
the bank debts, many of them being in favor of repealing their char- 
ters, and appointing commissioners to take charge of their effects, to 
pay their debfa, and collect whatever was due them ; whilst by far 
the greater part of the people declared themselves in favor of a com- 
promise, by which the State would be paid for its stock, and the bitnks 
bring their affairs to a close at once. The State Bank held 11,750,000 
of State bonds, and 8294,000 in Auditor's warrants, together with 
scrip, amounting in the aggregate to 12,100,000, which it agreed to 
disgorge at once. The Illinois Bank, at Shawneetown, was wilting to 
deliver at once 1500,000, of which 8469,998 were in Auditor's war. 
rants i and to pay the residue on a short credit. Those, who advo- 
oated the repeal of the bank charters, suggesting, that their effects he 
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placed in the hands of cominissioners appointed for that purpose, did 
not coneider tha.t, like ail pui)lic officers managing monej matters, 
those commisaionera would have set their ingenuity at work to devise 
means, bj whicli t« obtain for themselves whatever of the effects would 
have como in their hands, so that neither creditors nor stockholders 
would ever have got anything; nor did they consider, that, though the 
Legislature might repeal, the banks were at liberty to contest their 
right so to do, involving the case in endless litigation, the result of 
which might even have been a decision in their favor; whilst, in the 
meantime, they would not have been at a loss how to remove their 
assets to a place of safety, beyond the reach of their creditors. They 
also paid no regard to the fact, that a government, which, yielding to 
the escite^nent of the moment, hesitates not to adopt such extreme 
and violent measures as cannot be justified in point of law, is calcu- 
lated to escite such distrust in the minds of capitalists as to render 
theni unwilling to subscribe to its stock, or espend their money for 
the improvements, which it authorizes. On the side of a compromise, 
it was argued, that the bonds held by the banks could not be suffered 
to be sold; for the sale of so great an amount of bonds, in addition 
(0 those already in the market, would not only still further depreciate 
their value, but, by impressing people with a belief that the State had 
wilfully assisted in depressing their value, in order to purchase its own 
binds at the largest poaaible di-count, would make them consider, that 
a Stite, which felt no repugnance to thus acting like a vulgar swin 
dltr, was certainly very far from entertaining any intention to pay a 
Singlt cent dn the public debt 

Tbe-i. reasons prevailing with the people, a majority of them de 
clared tbem'ielvo') in tavor of a compromiw , accordingly, a bill of 
compromise with the State Bank was introduced into the House of 
Be preventatives and passed by a vote of 107 to 4 It was at once 
ngrecd to by the bank, and Mr Clernand, the chairman of the fiQance 
committee of the Lower House becime ita principal advocate As 
there existed tn old feud between Mr Clernand and Lyman Trum- 
bull, Secretary of State, the latter threiteoed, that be would take 
gund care, that the bill shjuld be so altered in the benate, which boiy 
had yet to lote on it, that "the framen, in the House should not 
know their own bantling, when it cama back to them On beanng 
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this, the Governor, being of opinion, that the Secretary of State ougtt 
t-o be the confidential adviser and helper of the executive, immediately 
removed Trumbull from his office. The bill was then passed by a 
large majority, and approved by the council of revision; and a similar 
one was passed in regard to the Illinois Bank, at Shawneetown ; by 
which two bills a debt of $2,500,000 was liquidated, and the domestic 
treasury at once relieved. 

The Legislature, at this session, also enacted laws for the sale of 
State lands and property, for the negotiation of the loan of 51,600,000, 
which had been proposed to complete the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
f "ag IcAlister and 

S of the State 

sa ich kws the 

Sta IT could not fail 

to h fi fl of the State. 

A to ra p ce ce rose to 90 

pe ta g cents on the 

d and the cur- 

S ss than three 



B E an, the latter 

g m g self, and waa 

Sise m g its progress 

pp , ar y, gent to bring 

th bu n conclnsion. They proceeded to New York, and 

wr (e a f icles for the New York newspapers, in which the 

real nd n f he State was truthfully described. Confidence was 
at once restored aniong business men and capitalists; and David Lea- 
vitt, the distinguished president of the American Exchange Bank, in 
New York, which held ¥250,000 of eana! bonds, assisted in calling a 
meeting of the American bondholders, at which it was resolved, that 
the American creditors should subscribe for their proportion of the 
loan. Confident of success, Messrs. Oakley and Ryan proceeded to 
Europe, and had interviews with Baring, Brothers & Co., of London, 
Hope & Co., of Amsterdam, and Magniac, Jardine & Co., all creditors 
of the State, and among the wealthiest capitalists in Europe. These 
j^ntlemen declared themsehea in favor of the loan, but wanted to 
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receive gaaranties as to the value of the canal lands, as a security for 
the money and the ultimate payment of the canal debt (15,000,000), 
and to be assured as to the willingaesa of the people to submit to 
higher tasatioQ, if necessary. A provisional arrangement was then 
entered into, during the summer of 1843, in pursuance of which 
Messrs. Abbott Lawrence, Thomas W, Ward, and William Sturges, 
of Boston, were directed to appoint two competent persons in America 
to inquire into the value of the eanaj lands : $400,000 were promised 
to be subscribed at onco, provided the Governor would pledge himself 
to urge the necessity of an increased tasation, at the next session of 
the Legislature; whereupon Messrs. Oailey and Ejan returned, in 
November, 1843. The choice of the Boston committee 'fell upon 
Gov. John Davis, of Massachusetts, and William H. Swift, an emi- 
nent engineer and Captain in the U. S. Army. Having examined the 
canal and canal lands, and satisfied themselves as to the truth of the 
representations of Messrs Oakley and Ryan, Got. Davis and Capt. 
Swift issued a oiroular, strongly recommending the loan. Senator 
Eyan, and afterwards Col, Oatlej, returned to London to complete 
the necessary arrangements for the loan; but the foreign bondholders 
refusing to meddle any further with it, until the Legislature and the 
people of the State should have manifested some public regard to 
their obligations, and made some efforts to pay the interest on the 
public debt, they were obliged to retura without having accomplished 
anything. 

In the fall of 1S44, a letter was addressed through the public news- 
papers to Gov. Thomas Ford, by that faction of the people hostile to 
increased taxation, in which that measure was bitterly denounced. 
Although Gov. Ford knew very well, that to advocate increased taxa- 
tion might render him utterly odious to a tax-hating people, he came 
up to the question with great resolution and self-devotion to the wel- 
fare of his country, publishing an answer to the above letter through 
the newspapers, which, remarkable as it was for its sound common 
Beoao and sagacious views, and the noble spirit of patriotism animating 
every line of it, not only entirely refuted the arguments set up by the 
opposite party, hut also in due time, when its contents had become 
known in the Eastern States and London, by convincing the public 
creditors, that not every man in Illinois was of necessity a hair-brained, 
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in oppositioa to it. But the friends of the bill procured a reconsi- 
deration of the vole, and by dexterously removing and striking out 
of the canal bill whatever related to, or had tbe semblance of a publio 
tax, having silenced much of th pp ur d h ce 

of the Senate in the bill so introdu d d f b H b bill 

so amended. Laws were passed p f g h 1 m t; 

two trustees were elected by tlf b lb Id d by h tr er- 

nor ; the board was organized, th w k h ca 1 1 n- 

tracMrs, and tbe money required tor earryin^ it on was obtained. 

Tbe Legislature, at this session of 1S45, also fixed the rate of in- 
terest on money, at six per cent. ; which measure bad become neces- 
sary, owing to the conduct of a great part of the niercbanta of the 
State, who, in tbe time of bank suspension, having a large stock of 
goods on hand, in consequence of which competition amongst them, 
in their retail business, was considerably increased, bad found them- 
selves obliged to encourage people to buy on credit, crediting almost 
any one to the whole amount of bis property, and in case he was 
unable to pay, taiing his notes at 12 per cent, interest; so that a ma- 
jority of tbe people were soon indebted beyond their means, and com- 
pelled to pay a rulnons rate of interest to save themselves from being 
sued for their debta. 
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On reviewing agwn its financial condition, it will be found, that the 
affairs of t,he State had been administered with such distinguished 
skill and integrity by Gov. Thomas Ford, that in December, 1846, 
when hia term of office expired, the domestic debt of the treasury had 
been reduced from $313,000 to 131,000, Auditor's warrants were at 
par, the banks had been liquidated in a just and honorable manner,' 
their notes had been banished from circulation, and been replaced by 
coin currency and the notes of solvent banks of other States, the peo- 
ple had paid their debts, and eight millions of the public debt had 
been paid, redeemed, or otherwise provided for : and the State itself, 
which but a short time before had been in a most ruinous condition, 
discredited throughout the world, had yet been able to borrow the 
further sum of 31,600,000 for the completion of the work on the 
canal. Confidence in the prospects of the State was at once revived, 
and the tide of emigration once more directed to Illinois, the popu- 
lation of which in 1845, according to the census of that year, 
amouated to 662,150 souls, and was rapid]y increasing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Havihg, in the last chapter, brought down the eivil history of the 
State ffl the end of tho year 1846, we now prosecute again the history 
of fie State as connected with the Mormons. This people had settled 
in Hancock county, and ia the year 1842 had increased thtir nunibera 
to nearly 20,000 souls. The warrant of Gov. Carliu for the arrest of 
Joe Smith, their prophet, as a fugitive from justieo in Missouri, which 
had not been esecuted, and was still impending at the time Gov. 
Pord came ioto office, had been annulled and rendered void of effect 
by the writ of habeas corpus, made out by Judge Pope, of the Fed- 
eral Court, who belonged to the whig party; in consequence of which 
proceeding the prophet had been discharged. But an accusation 
being vamped up in Missouri against Joe Smith, for having attempted 
the murder of the Governor of Missouri, on the 5th of June, 1843, 
another demand was made by the Missourian governor for the arrest 
of the prophet, and a warrant accordingly issued by Gov. Thomas 
Pord ; in pursuance of which Joe Smith was arrested while absent 
from Nauvoo, on a visit to Rock river. The Missourian agent stajted 
with the holy prophet in his safe keeping, on his way to Missouri; 
but on the road was waylaid by a number of armed Mormons, who 
captured the whole party, and' conducted their sacred prophet in tri- 
umph back to Nauvoo, the Zion of the modem age. The prophet 
was immediately taken before the Municipal Court, the members of 
which, being his intimate friends, did not feil to discharge him. 

About that time, an election for Congress was to take place in the 
Mormon district. The whigs expected, that the essential services 
they had rendered to the Mormons, by procuring the discharge of 
their prophet, would secure them the support of the Mormon vote for 
their own candidate, Cyrus Walker, but they were outgeneraled by 
the democrats, who terrified the saints with the prospect of the militia 
being sent against them, in case they voted for the whig candidate; 
(108) 
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wbicL was, without doubt, the cause of the vision of Hiram Smith, 
patriarch in the Mormon Church, and brother of the prophet; in 
which God_bad revealed to him, that the Mormons must support Mr. 
Hoge, the democratic candidate. This vision, after the prophet him- 
self had attested it to be a genuine one, decided the contest in favor 
of Mr. Hoge, who, having received SOOO vot«3 in Nauvoo, was elected 
to Congress bj 800 majority. Awful wa's the oonsternation of the 
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appareat determination to establisb a separate government, independent 
of the State ; and, lastly, on account of their namerous robberies and 
petty larcenies. The militia of the county having been called out by 
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the constables, to serve as a "posse coroitatus," to assist in the ese- 
cntion of the proeeas, the Governor, who, on receiving tie complaints 
of the rejected Mormons, had resolved to visit in person that section 
of the coniiti7, in order to inquire, on the spot, "into the particulars of 
the whole affair, arriving at Carthage on the 2l6t of June, 1844, 
found a large military force assemhled, which was hourly increasing. 
Having placed the whole force then assembled at Carthage under tie 
command of their proper officers, he called them together, explaining 
to them what he could do and was willing to do, and exhorting them to 
keep strict order and discipline, and not to violate the authority of the 
laws ; to all these charges they cheerfiilly assented. Having received 
these assurances, the G-overnor despatched a force of ten men, with 
the constahle, to Nauvoo, to make the necessary arresta, and escort 
the prisoners to head-quarters ; to the culprits protection was to be 
extended, in case they should voluntarily submit. 

In the meantime, Joe Smith, as Lieulenant-General of the Nauvoo 
Legion, had declared martial law in the city ; the Mormons in the 
neighborhood of Nauvoo had marched to his assistance, the Legion 
had assembled under arms, and the city seemed one great military 
eamp, all avenues to which were strictly guarded and watched. Upon 
the arrival of the constable and guard, the Mayor and Common 
Council at once agreed to surrender, and to proceed to Carthage early 
on the morning of the next day ; but the constable and guard, who 
belonged to a faction of daring, violent spirits, who had secretly con- 
spired to bring matters with the Mormons to extremities, made no 
effort to arrest them, nor would he stay one minute beyond the rime 
allotted him, but immediately returned with the report, that the ac- 
cused had fled, and could not be found. 

Cov. Thomas Ford, who was soon informed of this base conduct 
of the oonstabie and guard, reflecting that the season bad just become 
suitable for the harvesi, a delay of two weeks in tho gathering of which 
might produce a general famine, and considering, also, that the ter- 
rible freshets at tliat time liable in all the rivers of the western coun- 
try (one of which, the Mississippi, had risen several feet higher than 
was known before, overflowing the whole American bottom from eight 
to twenty feet deep, washing away houses, fences, and cattle, and 
nearly raining the time-honored village of Kaskaskiaj the other 
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rivers, in proportion to the dimensiona of fhtir beds, causing as much 
damage as the Mississippi), would render all effirts to procure provi 
sions, in case an expedition should be underhlen, (Dtillj unavailing, 
resolved to postpone the general calling out of the mibfia, ^ning m 
the meantime, another opportunity to the accused to surrender He 
therefore made a demand upon the officers of the Mormon Legion to 
surrender the arms, with which the Legion, at the time of their 
ineurp oration, had been furnished fay the State, and required, tliat the 
prophet-mayor of Nauvoo, together with his 1 rother Hirim and other 
conspicuons Mormon leaders, be delivered up Tho arms con<.iBtin"' 
of -J pieces of cannon and 220 <itaBd of s nail arms, were immediately 
given up and on the 24th day of June the !lla=trions prophet and 
his brother together with tho-^e of h i ass Liate who had been sum 
moncd by the wuTant entered Tarthage surrendering themsehes as 
prisoners to the constable on an indictment of not Having giien such 
pledges as the just ce of the peace deeme I nceessary, that they would 
appear at e urt tc answer tht, charge they were ill of them re 
leased savi- the proph t anl his br ther wh) were detained on a 
charge of treason There be ng no witnesses present at the time, the 
just ce of the peace postponed the examination meanwhile cimmit 
ting the illustrious pnsoners for sife ieepiog to the ecunty jail, a 
mas ive stone buil ling The Goiernor then deipatched a company 
of milif a under the ccmmail f Capt '^in^letcn, to Nauvoo, to 
guard the tmn an J fake comman 1 of the Legion ' 

The force assembled at ( ^rthlge oonsistel of about 1200 men, 
some jOO more being stationed it A\ arsa.w Nearly all of those, who 
resided in Hancoet county nere clamorous for marehing inti Nauvoo, 
pleading, that this measure was indispensable, to stnke terror into the 
Mormons, and to seize some apparatus supposed to be there for the 
manufactnre of bogus coin, together with the counterfeit money ifoelf 
The Governor yielding to their entreaties, the 27th of June was ap 
pointed for tho march, and Golden's Point, near the Mississippi, about 
cqui-disfant from Nauvoo and Warsaw, designated as the place of ren- 
dezvous. Whilst preparations were making for the espedition, the 
Governor learned, that a plan had been set on foot by some of his 
own party, to fire, under the cover of night, upon the troops, on the 
day of their arrival in Nauvoo, accusing the Mormons of the deed : 
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for whieli they were to be massacred by the troops. Justly jneenaed 
at tlie barbarity of this plan, which would have cost the lives of thou- 
sands of inoffensive women and children, that a city like Nauvoo, then 
nuDihering 15,000 inhabitants, must necessarily contain ; and imiated 
at the absurdity of the idea of taking the field against 3000 well- 
armed men, with a force of hut 1700, scantily provisioned for two 
days, Gov. Ford, at a council of officers, convened on the morning of 
the 27th of June, strongly ui^d them to desist from their sanguinary 
designs; but seeing, that a majority of the council wcro oven more 
anxious than before to march into Nauvoo being fearful le^t a collision 



vokcd an assembly of the citizens, to whom he stated, in what particular 
the laws had been violated by their leaders; also the excitement and 
hatred prevailiug everywhere against them, and the causes of it, call- 
ing on them to keep the public peace ■ after which havin" received 
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daring impostor in modern times, and by m y f tb P t t k 

believed to have been the very incarnat f b t Tot lly gnorant 
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nf almost every lact in science, aa well as Iq law, he made up in oon- 
structiTeness and natural cunning, whatever in hini was wanting of 
instruction. The animal nature largely preponderating in the man, 
)ie had not the genius to form any vast and comprehensive plans for 
the future; but whatever he did, was merely intended for present con- 
venience, and gratification of his beastly lusts and desires. He was 
possessed of some qualities, which would have eminently fitted him for 
the stage, being always able to change bis esternal appear;inoe and 
conduct according to oirouinstances j at times affecting the deepest 
humiliation for bis sins, suffering the most unspeakable tortures, as if 
burning already in the terrible fire of efernal damnation, and ealhng 
for the prayers of the brethren in his behalf, with a fearful, soul- 
stirring ener^^y and heart-rending earnestness- then again being ex- 
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at the head of a eelestiil army, coursing the air on a magnificent 
white steed. 

After the holy prophet had thus met with an untimely fate, Sidney 
Eigdon, who had heeo a member of the first presidency of the Church, 
composed of Joe and Hiram Smith and the twelve apostles, claimed 
the goyernment of the Church, alleging a wiil of the prophet in hia 
favor. Perhaps he might have succeeded in his pretensions, had he 
not, unfortunately, published a revelation imparted him from heaven, 
directing the Mormons to abandon the holy city of Nauvoo, und to 
remove to Pittsburgh ; which at once destroyed his influence with the 
Mormons, who now confided the government of the Church to the 
twelve apostles, with Brigham Toung, a cunning rascal, at their head. 

Another election for members of Congress and for the Legislature, 
was to take place in August, 1844, and a presidential election was 
pending throughout the nation. The contest was carried on by the 
various parties with the most fierce and determined spirit, and as the 
Mormons participated in this contest, it being feared, that they would, 
as usual, cast their votes as a unit, thereby compelling every olfioe- 
seeker to court the favors of that despised people, the hatred of the 
people against the Mormons soon rose to a terrible pitch of excitement; 
to allay this the Governor strongly recommended the Mormons not to 
vote. But a dexterous politician went to their city a few days before 
the election, and by artful representations and liberal promises of the 
support of the democratic party, induced the Mormons, who were 
foolish enough to believe him authorized to make such assurances," to 
vote the whole democratic ticket. This vote of the Mormons, the 
whig leaders, and many democrats deahous of making political capi- 
tal, laid to the Governor's ch^ge; which made the anti-Mormoa 
ultraists more than ever determined to espel this body. 

In the fall of 1844, the leaders of the anti-Mormons sent printed 
circulars to all the militia captains in Hancock and the neighboring 
counties of Missouri, inviting them to he present at a great wolf-hunt 
in Hancock, Arrangements were made for assembling several thou- 
sand men, provisioned for six days, the anti-Mormon press simulta- 
neously renewing their crusade against the Mormons, whom they 
charged with the most horrible murders, thefts, rapes, and villaniea 
of every kind. 
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In this state of afiajrs, the Governor applied to the chief officers of 
the Stale militia, who, uniting their exertions with his own, succeeded 
in raising a force of 500 volunteers, under command of Brigadier- 
General Hardin ; with these the Governor proceeded to Hancock. He 
arrived in Hancock county on the 25th of October. The conspirators 
dispersed at his approach, and their leaders fled to Missouri. Diirin" 
Lis stay in the county, the Governor found out, that hia officers and 
men were so much infected with anti-Mormon prejudices as to make 
it utteriy impossible for him to control them. Determined to make 
the assassins of the Smiths, for whose protection in jail he had pledged 
his word, which had been bo shamefully violated, feel the utmost rigor 
of the law, the Governor prepared to cross with a small force to Mis- 
souri, at Churchville, to seize three anti-Mormon leaders, accused of 
that murder; but had the mortification to see, that one of his own 
officers frustrated his design, by advising all against joining the expe- 
dition, and arranging privately the terms of surrender for the accused, 
whereupon m m 

They were g 

although th m g to mak ff h 

utmost pena m mos ra 

prosecution, fl 

were all ac m 

tried for the m 

ing, in their to m d 

were also acq m t eviienf, that 

no one could bo convicted of any crime jn Hancock ; which for a time 
rendered it impossible to administer the criminal law in that unhappy 
county, unless, indeed, by force of arms ; so that, while the early French 
settlers seemed to have verified the assertion, that a virtuous and con- 
tented people do not only not require the paternal care of any kind 
of government, but are most happy without such, the people in Han- 
cock county, on the Other hand, seemed to establish the fact, that a 
corrupt and lawless people are fit objects to be ruled over by the iron 
hand of a despot, whose government is peremptorily demanded by 
their happiness and welfare. 

■ During the course of the summer and fall of 1845, the hatred be- 
tween the Mormons and anti-Mormons reached a higher degree of 
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iutensitj, tban ever before. The anti-Mormous, as usual, loaded theii 
papers with startling descriptions of the awful wickedness and enor- 
RiitiPS of NauYOO, loudly complaining of the thefts and robberies of 
the Mormons, and calling upon the people to rise and exterminate the 
misereants. About this time, the deputy marshal went to Nauvoo to 
arrest some of the twelve apostles, against whom a suit had been 
commeneed in the United Sutes Circuit Court, on a note given ia 
Ohio. He was threatened and abused for attempting to serve a 
process of law, and in a public assembly of the Mormona, after san- 
guinary addresses had been delivered by their leaders, it was unani- 
mously resolved and agreed, that no process should be served in 

Not long after this, in the fall of 1845, the anti-Mormons of Lima 
and G-recn Plama held a meeting to plan a scheme for the cspulaion 
of the Mormons They agreed between theraaelves, t5iat several of 
their own number should fare at the meeting house, taking good care 
not to hurt any one This was done, the hou'ie was fared •it without 
any one being hurt, whereupon the and Mormons immediatclj broke 
up their meeting, and fravtllmg oier the countrj in every direction, 
spread the rumor, that the Mormons had commenced the work of 
death and extermination Such intelligence was sure to gither a 
mob 10 a county iike Hancock, many of the inhabitant" of which had 
acquired a reputation for their desperate character, being alwajs ready 
to indulge in their love of free lights, whenever a suitable occasion 
presented itself. A mob of anti-Mormons soon assembled at Lima, 
and proceeded to the settlements of some very poor Mormons in tfaeir 
neighborhood, threatening them with fire and sword, if they did not 
leave at once. The Mormons refusing to remove, the mob burnt 
down their houses, or rather hovels, compelling their wretched inmates 
to fly, in a state of utter destitution, to Nauvoo. Terrible was the 
wrath of the saints at Nauvoo, when they saw their brethren arrive 
in BO pitiful a condition. The sheriff of the county, Jacob B. Back- 
instos, whom the Mormons had just succeeded in electing, immedi- 
ately proceeded to Nauvoo, where he raised a posse of several hundred 
Mormons, with which he scoured the country, driving everything 
before him, occupied Carthage, and established a permanent Monnon 
garrison there. Afraid ta be dealt with by the same measure, with 
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■which they had accommodated the Mormons, the anti-MormoDS fled 
everywhere before the sheriff; some to Iowa and Missouri, others to 
the neighboring counties in Illinois. The anti-Mormons having left, 
by their flight, the sheriff and his Mormon friends undisputed masters 
of the country, the Mormons, whose houses had been burnt, sallied 
forth in their turn, destroying the habitations of their adversaries, 
laying waste the country with fire ai J sword, and plundering and car- 
rying off, whatever admitted of any transportation. Upon receiving 
intelligence of these proceedings, the Governor hastened to Jackson- 
ville, where, in a conference with Gen. Hardic, Major Warren, Judge 
Douglass, and Attorney-General McDougall, it was agreed, that these 
gentlemen should proceed to Hancock with whatever forces had been 
raised, to restore order in that distracted county. Having raised 
about 400 volunteers, Gen. Hardin lost no lime in getting to Carthage, 
where he dispersed the Mormon garrison and put an end to the ravages 
of the Mormons, recalling the anti-Morriions, and prohibiting the as- 

D bla^^e of part es above four n number e ther t Mormons or ant 
SIo mons 

The twelve apostles and tho other leaders f the Morm n sat afled 
by th s t ne that t would not do for the Jlormons t rem n any 
lont,er m he State made arrangemen s w th the r enem es 1 ro gh 
th 1 terventton of the C overuor oi I en H ri n for the u 
le t d removal of tl e r people in the spr g of 1846 Th f r e f 
Gea Hard n was d ra n el ed to 100 n en and Major W B W airen 
ap] nted th r commander he managed th force w th s eh e£G 
c n y and k II as to render 1 oth pirt es afra d to set the laws at 
defiance du ng the w n er 

In the meant me the M mons made the moat en rmoua efforts for 
ren oval ail the hou e n Nauv o not even eicept ng the temple 
ha ng been ( nverted nto workBhop-i so that before pr ng more 
than 1" 000 wagons were a re dmeas tor remo ng their fan I e'J an I 
effects By the m ddle of May about Itj UOO Mormons hal cro ed 
the M ss ss pp on the r mar h to Californ a leav ng but a tl ou and 
of the r number h 1 nl m Nauvoo such as having no money or 
p oper J wh h the\ n ght convert into money were w tl o t the 
means of ren ov ng 

Dunng the same month, the Pres dent called for four regiments of 
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volaateera from Illinois for tbe JHesicao war; this was no sooner 
known in Illinois, than nine regiments, numbering .8370 men, an- 
swered the call, though only four of them, aaiountiof; to 3720 men, 
could he taken. These regiments, as well as their officers, were everj- 
where foremost in the American ranis, and distinguished themselves 
by their matchless valor in the bloodiest battles fought throughout the 
campaign. Gen. Hardin, at the battle of Buena Vista, attacked and 
routed a body of Mexican infantry and lancers five times the number 
of his own, deciding, by his gallant charge, the viotory for the Ame- 
ricans, which was won at the expense of his own life and that of many 
of his bravest men. At the same battle, Lieutenant-Colonel Weath- 
erford, with his men, during the whole day stood the fire of the Mexi- 
can artillery, without being allowed to advance near enough to return 
it. Warren, Trail, Bissel, and Morrison, distinguished themselves by 
their intrepid valor at the same battle ; Shields, Baker, Harris, and 
Coffey, are illustrious names, indissolnbly connected with the glorious 
capture of Vera Cruz, and the not less famous storming of Cerro 
Gordo. In this latter aotinn, when, after the valiant Uen. Shields 
had been placed hors du combat, the command of his force, consisting 
of two Illinois and one New York regiment, devolved upon Col. 
Baker, this officer with his men stormed with unheard-of prowess the 
last stronghold of the Meiioans, sweeping everything before them, 
and scattering the Mexican forces fo the four winds. Such, indeed, 
was the intrepid valor and daring courage exhibited by the Illinoisian 
volunteers during the Mexican war, that their deeds will live ia the 
memory of their countrymen until those latest times, when the very 
name of America shall have been forgotten. 

After this slight digression, due to tho memory of the Illinoisian 
heme? in the Mexican war, we return again to the Mormons Al- 
though after June, 184G, but few of that people remained behind, 
their enemies, fearing, that enough of them had been left to control 
the elections, commenced again haraasing and annoying them, until 
they had extorted the promite from the Mormon leaders, that their 
people should not vote at tho next election. When this election, 
however, came off (August, 1840), the Mormons, without exception, 
voted the democratic ticket, which act terribly enraged the people 
against them. An outbreak of hostilities being looked for as una. 
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voidable, whilst both pirties were collecting their forces, the tniatees 
of Nauvoo, belonging to the Dumber of the new citizens, wbo had pur- 
chased the houses and property of the Hormona, wbo bad removed, 
applied to the Governor for a force to protect them. A force of 
militia was raised, and Mayor Parker appointed their commander ; but 
the abuse heaped upon this officer by the whig party, rendered it im- 
possible for him to assist them effectually. As this force was about to 
march into the city, information reached the Uovernor, that the new 
citizens of Nauvoo were divided in two parties, one of which was 
friendly to the Mormons, whilst tbo other, being hostile to tbem, had 
been threatened with death by tbem, if they did not join in the de- 
fence of the city. The Governor lost no time, but sent M. Brayman, 
Esq., a distinguished citizen of Springfield, to Nauvoo, with strict 
orders, forbidding the Mormons (o force the new citizens to join them 
against their will. Mr. Brayman went to Nauvoo, where it was 
agreed between him and the Mormons, that the latter should leave 
the State in two months, their arms to remain in custody of tbe State 
during tbe meantime, which treaty was agreed to by Gen. Singleton, 
Col. Chittenden, and others, on the part of the anti-Mormon forces, 
and Mayor Parker and some Mormon leaders, on tbe other side. But 
when tbe treaty was submitted to the anti-Mormon forces for ratifi- 
cation, it was rejected by them, whereupon Gen. Singleton and Col. 
Gbittendea immediately retired from the command, which was at once 
assumed by Thomas S. Brookman, an ignorant, rough and uncouth 
Campbellite preacher, who was bitterly opposed to the Mormons, on 
account of their immoral practices; although be fully equalled, if he 
did not eclipse tbem in these, having been defaulter to a large amount, 
while collector of tases, and having committed various other rogueries. 
With a force of 800 men, and five cannon, b 1 nj, ng t th State, 
be proceeded to Nauvoo, where an engagem nt n the suburbs was 
fought between bis troops and about 150 Mo m n t gether with 
some of the new citizens, aa their allies ; in wb h w ng t the very 
safe distance at which both parties kept from a h th lut no man 
was killed, and some three or four wounded n th le althougb 
the battle raged with unabated fury tbe whole day, 9000 cannon-balls 
and an infinite number of bullets being fired on each side. 
11 
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After this sanguinpry battle, through the interveDtion of an anti- 
Mormon oommittee from Quinoy, the remaining Mormons at last 
agreed to remove from the State. In the midst of the sickly season 
they were hurried in the boats and thrown upon the Iowa shore, with- 



While this bloody war was waged in Ilanoock county, 1 
followers of the "prophet and their adversaries, an equally violent 
rebellion, thongb upon a smiUer scale, broke out in the county of 
Magsae, on the Ohio, the ancient settlement of horse-thieves, robbera, 
and connierfeiters, who had again become so numerous and well or- 
ganized as to set the laws at defiance, by committing horrible murders 
and depredations. The honest portion of the people formed them- 
selves into companies of regulators, and were about to order the rogues 
from the country, when the latter, in the election for county officers, 
which came off ia August, 1846, voted all one way, thereby causing 
the election of a sheriff and other officers, who at once arrayed 
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rogues, who had already been arrested, to escape from jail; where- 
fore, they were ordered by the regulators to leave Ihe country at 

In this state of things, the Governor issued an order to Brigadier- 
General John T. Davis, to examine into the disturbances and the 
causes thereof, calling out the militia, if order could not be restored 
by peaceable means. Gen, Davis proceeded to Massac, assembling 
the parties and settling their differences, as he supposed; he had, 
however, no sooner lell; the county, than new disturbances broke out, 
many of the regulators coming, this time, as far as from Kentucky, 
expelling the theriff, with other officers, and some of the rogues ; and 
Bumtnarily punishing every one, whether rogue or honest man, who 
dared to interfere with their violent proceedings. 

Judge Scates, at the Circuit Court, not long afterwards held in 
Massac county, strongly urged the grand jury to inquire into the out- 
rageous conduct of the regulators, whereupon indictments were found 
and warrants issued against a number of them, who were arrested by 
the sheriff and committed to jail. The regulators assembled from 
Kentucky and the neighboring counties of Illinois, threatening to 
lynch Judge Scales, if be ever returned to hold a court, and liberatmg 
their friends confined in the jail, espelling the sheriff and his friends 
from the country. The sheriff went to the Governor, then at Nauvoo, 
to apply to him for aid and protection. But the Governor, whose 
term of office was about to expire, refused to meddle with the affair, 
contenting himself with charging Dr. William J. Gibbs to call out the 
militia for the protection of the sheriff and other county officers, and 
the honest portion of the community. The militia, however, refused 
to turn out, and the regulators exercising uncontested away over the 
county, caught a number of suspicious characters and tried them by 
committee, whipping and tarring and feathering those, who had been 
convicted, and taking many of them away as prisoners, of whom 
several were afterwards reported to " have gone to Arkansas :" by 
which was understood, that they had been drowned in the Ohio, and 
left to swim with the current of that river in the direction of Ar- 
kansas. On the 23d of December, 1846, a convention of regulators 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The term of office of Governor Thomas Ford, irndor whoso admin- 
istration, aa already mentioned, the condition of tbe State had been 
very materially ameliorated, having expired in December, 1846, Au- 
gustos C. French was elected Governor of the State of Illinois j he 
assumed the reins of government the same month, delivering, on the 
8th of December, 1846, an inaagural address to the Legislature, 
wherein he recommends, that all the available means of the State bo 
brought into sueh a condition, that they might be applied to the final 
payment of her publ d It Alth ugh du n h dm t tion the 
debt was not furlh da d but n n d bly nl g 1, it was 
while be" was Go m that 111 n t d w th g g nt strides, 

upon the road of ndu t y and p p n y ng nt Ij f m h 

sunken position, ap dly n an u p pul t n and w n 1 f Uy 
developing her imm ur tb t n p nt f w 1th ndu t j 

and enterprise. 111 n w a kn wl d lly nk n t 1 ii t 

States of the Un n h d bt la than b f but wh n we 
consider ber populat , nea ly bl d, and h u , n h t 

a time increased a hundred fold, it no longer excites the slightest 
apprehension in the mind of any sensible man intending to make Illi- 
nois his future home, aware, as he must be, that Illinois, having suc- 
cessfully opposed and combatted the hideous monster of repudiation, 
is just now reaping the reward due to tbe restless, energy, activity, and 
intelligence of her citizens, enjoying the very highest standing and 
credit throughout the civilized world : whereas, but a few years since, 
she was discredited in every portion of the globe. 

In the years 1846 and 1847, a movement was made for bringing 

together a large mass meeting, to deliberate upon the interesfs of the 

Western States; and this resulted in the assembling of tbo great 

" Harbor and Eiver Convention," held at Chicago in the first week 

11* (125) 
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fJiU l^^J" whch was a lUDSt imp rHiit event in the history of 
nil a ind had a very beueflf ul effect upon ita dest ny 

The attention cf the citzens of Iliinoia ha\ Hg fur several ji-ara 
been turnci to the necessity of revi ing the fetate Constitution, on 
August ol 1*^47, a convention held fur that purpose adopted the pre- 
sent con^tiiution, which was ratified by the people March 7 1848, 
in J went into operation on the l=t of April ensuing Under the new 
constitution. Governor Angustus C Trenth was re eltcted Gruvemor 
of Ilhoois for the nest four years ccmmLncinj, with January lb49. 
Upon comparing the oH constitutnn adopted m ISlb, with th new 
one It will be found that the ktter ib much more c mplete, ha\ing 
rectived miay additions bi-sidps aevtral altcuti ns of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important 

In the first place while the old constitution as will fully appear 
on reftrenoe to its third and fourth artcles made the appointment of 
most of the State oncers inoiu hag even the Judgea of the faupreme 
Court and inferior Courts chiefly u ••lent upon the Gene^^l As- 
sembly the new constitution renders the >. v officer including the 
Sid Judges eligible by the people those only esoepte 3 the ri^ht of 
whose ajjomtment is vested in the Governor as from the following 
parallel provisions of the now constitution in whose fourth and fifth 
articles they are contained will be cireum'itantidlly seen to wit 

The Governor (in whom by virtue of Section 1 of Article IV , the 
executive power of the State h vested, and who according to Section 
2 ana 6 i Article IV is to be elected once in four jeari on the 
liie day next after the first M nday of November and to enter upon 
the duties of his office on the second Monday of January suecepliog — 
the firat deetioBof Giverncr, under the new conslitution, hav n^^ been 
held on the Tuesday nest after the first Monday in November, 1848), 
by virtue of the 12th Section of the same Article, shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate {a majority of 
all the Senators concurring), appoint all officers, whose offices are 
established by the constitution, or which may be created by law, and 
whose appointments are not otherwise provided for; and no such 
officer shall be appointed or elected by the General Assembly. 

According to the 14th Section of tho same Article (IV.), a Lieu 
tenant-Governor shall be chosen at every election of Governor, in the 
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pamA imnner cootiQut, in office for the same time an! po=flesa the 
4111 (uihfic-it ons , ind skill byiirtai,i>t his office le ^pealer cf 
the Scmte, have a right, wlitn in comm t ee ot the whole ti debjte 
and viti, on all aabjecia give the Cdating vote when the Senate are 
tqualiy diy ded and administer the government, whenever the trover 
nor IS unable to attenl to his duties 

According t) the 2^d Sectnn tf the same Article (IV ) there 
'.ball be eiocte 1 by the qualified electors of this "itate at the same 
time with the election fcr Governor a Seeretarj of '5tate whDse tPrm 
nt office shall be the same as that of the Uovernor, who hill keep a 
fair register of (he official iota of the Governor and, when re quired, 
shall liy the same and all papers minutes, and vouchers, relative 
thereto before either branch of the Generil Assembly and shall per 
form s ich other duiii-s as shtll be isgigned hira by law , and shall 
receive a salary ot ei^ht hundred dollars per annum and no mere 
tsccpt fees Pr viled tl .t if the cffii.o of Secretary of Slate ahmld 
be vacated by death, resignation, or otherwise it hall be ihe duly of 
the frovernor to appoint an ther who shall hold his office untd an 
ther (secretary shall be elected and jualified 

The 2>d Section of the same Article (IV ) ordains that there hall 
bo chosen by the qualited eleotora throughDut the State an Au ht r 
cf Puhlio Accounts who shall hold his office for the tcrni ot four 
year« and until hiB successor is i^ual fled, and whuse duties shall be 
regulated by law, and who shall receive a saiary exclusue ct cleik 
hire of one thouwnd dollars per annum for his services and no more 

The 24th Section of the same Article (IV ) provide thit there 
shall be elected by the qualified electors throu^hjut the State a State 
Treasurer, who thall h^ld his office for two years and until hia sue 
cessQT IS qualified, whose duties may be regulated by law and nho 
shall receive a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum, and no 

Regarding the Judiciary Department, Sections 2 and 3 of Artitle 
\ I vide that the Supremo Court shall consist ot three ludgea two 
of whom shall f rm a juorura, who e concurrence shall m all cases Le 
neoessarj and that the feta.te shall be divided into three grand dia 
tricts as neirh equal as may be and the qualified electors of eujk 
division shall elect one of the said judges for the term of nine years, 
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nnother of tbe said judges to be elected for sis, and the tliird for 
three jeara. 

The 7th Section of the same Article (V.) provides, tha^the State 
shall be divided into nine judicial districts, in each of which one Cir- 
cuit Judge shall he elected hj the qualified electors thereof; he shall 
hold his office for the term of sis jears, and until his successor shall 
be commissioned and qualified. 

The 13th Section of the same Article (V.) ordains, that the first 
election for Justices of the Supreme Court, and Judges of the Circuit 
Court, should bo held on the first Monday of September, 1848. 

Th 14th Section, that the second election for one Judge of the 
S p C urt, should be held on the first Monday of June, 1852, 

d y three years thereafter an election for one Justice of tha 
S p f urt. 

Th 15th Section, 'that on the first Monday of June, 1853, and 
every sixth year thereafter, an election shall be held for Judges of 
the Circuit Courts : Proyided, that whenever an additional circuit is 
created, provision may be made to hold the second election of such 
additional judge at the regular elections herein provided. 

The 17th Section, that one County Jndge shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of each county, who shall hold his office for four years, 
and until his successor is elected and qualified. 

The 21st Section provides, that the Clerks of the Supreme and Cir- 
cuit Courts, and State Attorneys, shall be elected at the first special 
election for judges, and the second election for Clerks of the Supreme 
Court on the first Monday of June, 1855, and every sisth year there- 
after r the second election for Clerks of the Circuit Courts, and State 
Attorneys, shall be held on the Tuesday nest after the first Monday 
of Hovember, 1S52, and every fourth year thereafter. 

The 23d Section provides, that the election of all ofSccra, and the 
filling of all vacancies that may occur by death, resigoation, or re- 
moval, not otherwise directed or provided for by the constitution, shall 
be made in such a manner as the General Assembly shall direct ; Pro- 
vided, that no such officers shall be elected by the General Assembly. 

The 2Tth Section, that there shall be elected, in each county in this 
State, in such districts as the General Assembly may direct, by the 
qualified electors thereof, a competent number of Justices of the 
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Peace, who shall hold their offices for the term of foar yeara, and 
until their successors shall have been elected and qualified; and the; 
shall perform such duties, receive such compeQBatioti, and esercise 
Buch jurisdiction as may be prescribed hj law. 

The 28th Section, that there shall he elected, ia each of the judi- 
cial cirtuita of the State, by the qualified electors thereof, one State's 
Attorney, who shall hold office for the terra of four years, and until 
bis 8ucoes3or shall be commissioned and qualified ; who shall ]ierform 
such duties, and receive such compensation, as may be prescribed by 
law ; Provided, that the General Assembly may hereafter provide by 
law for the election, by the qualified voters of each county in the 
State, of one County Attorney for each cnunty, in lieu of"tha State's 
Attorneys provided for in this Section ; the term of office, duties, and 
compensation of which County Attorneys shall be regulated by law. 

And the 29th Section of tho same Article (V.) provides, that the 
qualified electors of each county shall elect a Clerk of the Circuit 
Court, who shall hold his office for the term of four years, and until 
his successor shall have been ejected and qualified : who shall perform 
such duties and receive such compensation as may be prescribed by 
law. The Clerks of thu Supreme Court shall be elected in each divi- 
sion, by the qualified voters thereof, for the term of sis years, and 
until their successors shall have bcea elected and qualified; whose 
duties and corapenoation shall be provided by law. 

In the second place, the third Section of the second Article, which, 
according to the old constitution, read thus: "No person shall be a 
representative, who shall not hare attained the age of twentj-one 
years, who &hall not be & citizen of the United States, and au inha- 
bitant of this State j" has been so far changed in the new constitution, 
that BOW an age of tweuly five jeJ.rs, and in addition to a United 
, States citizenship, a residence of three years within the limits of the 
State, are required of a person before he can be elected a representative. 
The above ordinance, thus altered, constitutes the third Section of the 
third Article in the present constitution. 

Thirdly, Section 6th, Article 2d, which, in the old constitution,' 
was conceived in the following terms : " No person shall be a Senator, 
who has not arrived at the age of twenty-five years, who shall not be 
B citizea of the United States, and who shall not have resided one 
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year in the county;" &c., bas, in the new cODStitutiOD, been 10 far 
altered, that at present an age of thirty years, a United Statps citizen- 
ship, a residence of five years in the State, and rf one year witliin the 
electing county, are required to render a person eb^ibk to the office 
of Senator. Thus altered, does the above law form the fourth Sec- 
tion of the third Article in the present eonstitutiDD 

Fourthly th fifth S f f A t" 1 " ! wl 1 q the old conati 
tutioD, was h d h w n Th umber of rep- 

resentatives he hwy nnme than thiify 

six, until thnje hh whhS shall amount 

to 100,000 d h S h be less than 

one-third, m h h h mb preaentatives ," 

has thus b m d p h sisth Section 

of the third A whh mhhh lato consist 

of twenty fi d H H p ta of seventy five 



P P 



h '* h m unt to o 



lion. The pp n d dj,h mhan additional 

amend men h w n d h 



Fifthly, the third Section of the third Article, whith, m the old 
constitution, is thus expressed: "The Governor shiU be at ieaat 
thirty years of age, and have been a citizen of the United States thirty 
years, and resided for two years within the limits of this State ;■ hag 
thus been amended in the present constitution, the fourth Section of 
the fourth Article of which it forms, that a candidate for the office 
of -Governor must have attained his thirty-fifth year, and been ten 
years a resident of the State, and fourteen years a citizen of tha 
Uuited Slates. 

Sixthly, the eighteenth Section of the second Article of the old 
eonstitution, fixing, by law, the yearly salary of the Governor at one 
I thousand dollars, baa been made the fifth Section of the fourth Article 
' of the present eonstitution ; granting the Governor an annual income 
of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Lastly, the nineteenth Section of the third Article of the old coa- 
stitntion, whieh, determining by law the veto power on the part of the 
executive, has the following provisions In the old constitution : " The 
Governor for the time being, and the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
or a majority of them, together with the Governor, shall be and are 
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hereby constituted a Council to revise all bills about to be passed into 
laws by the frcoeril Assembly; and for that purpose shall assemble 
themselves from time to time, when the General Assembly bhall be 
convened ; for whirh service nevertheless, they shall not receive any 
salary or con'.ileratnn under any pretence whatever; and all bills, 
which have pissed the S nate and House of Representatives, shall, 
before they become laws be presented to the said Council, for their 
revisal and con aid era lion and if, upon such revisal and consideration, 
it should appeir impr per to the said Council, or a majority of them, 
that the bill «ho ild become a law of this Btate, they shall return, the 
same, together with their objections thereto, in writing, to the Senate 
or House of Representatives (in whichever the same shall have ori- 
ginated), who shall enter the objections set down by the Council at 
large in the r minutes and proceed to reconsider the said bill But 
if, after such reeons deration tho Senate or House of Representatives 
shall, notwithstanding the said objections, agree to pass the same by a 
majority of the whole number of members elected, it shall, together 
with the said objections, be sent to the other branch of the (Jeneral 
Assembly, where it shall also be reconsidered, and if approved by a 
majority of all the members elected, it shall become a law ;'' is thu? 
shaped in the new constitution, tho twenty-first section of the fourih 
Article of which it forms : "Every bill, which shall have passed tho 
Senate and House of Representatives, shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the Governor : if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to the House in which it 
shall have originated; and the said House shall enter the objcelions 
at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, a majority of the members elected shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved 
by a majority of the members elected, it shall become a law, notwith- 
standing the objections of the Govemor; but in all such eases, the 
votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, to be en- 
tered on the journal of each House respectively " 

Both constitutions, the old and the new one, here require the Go- 
vernor to return any hill presented to him within ten days (Sundays, 
and the days intervening between the adjournment and the reas^ein- 
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bling of the General Assembly, in ease the latter should adjourn pre- 
vioua to the expiration of the t«a days, not being counted), otherwise 
the bill 50 presented shall become a law. In the new constitution, it 
will be observed, the Judges of the Supreme Court are excluded from 
sharing with the Governor in tbo privilege of exercising the veto 

These being the principal alterations in the old constitution of the 
State, we now turn again to her history. 

Here, it is worthy of special remark, that when the new constitution 
■ was formed, in 1847, a clause was introduced in it by which, if ap- 
proved by the people, a special tax of two mills upon the dollar was 
levied, and was to be applied to extinguish the principal of the Statu 
debt. The people, in 1848, voted upon this provision separately, and 
adopted it by ten thousand majority. This, so far as we know, is the 
first instance, in which the people of a State deliberately taied them- 
selves, in order to pay an old and burthensome debt. It is a fine 
exhibition of the integrity of the citizens of Illinois, and has contri- 
buted much towards establishing the character and reputation she now 
enjoys in commer al c cles, both in this country and in Europe. 

The 111 n a a d AI eh gan Canal, which, for so long a time, re- 
mained in an unfin shed condition, and for which eo many fruitless 
Btrugglos we e n ade w-ia at length completed and opened for navi- 
gation, in the sp Uo of 1848. Connecting Lake Michigan, at Chi- 
cago, with Irt '^alle the head of navigation on the Illinois river, it 
forma an un nterruj ted water communication between the Lakes and 
the Miflsis pp b ng 1 ' miles long, navigable for boats of the 
largest class and n every respect one of the finest canals in the 

Upon inqu nng whether besides the canal, other works of improve j 
ment had been ] r posed and carried out, we shall find, that since the ; 
State tru ed to nd v d i\ enterprise, what she herself, under the 
"internal mprovement sjstem," had failed to accomplish, railroada 
were projected the ap d progress and completion of so many of which, 
within the short space of four years, must excite our just surprise. 
While, previous to February, 1852, there were but 95 miles of rail- 
road in operation throughout the whole State, within the following 
four years 2315 additional miles of railroad were completed and put 
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in operation, intersecting the State in every direction. The fact, that 
2315 miles of railroad were completed in Illinois in four years, we 
leave as an achievement for future ages to emulate, and, if possible. 

The best part of the whole affair is, that they are all doing a fine 
business, and as they were so cheaply built over the beautiful prairies 
of the State, there is hardly room for doubt, but that they will pay 
handsome dividends to their enterprising stockholders; the Galena 
Eoad has paid as high as twenty-one per cent, in a single year. Of 
these various railroads, the one called " Illinois Centi-al Kailroad," 
being one of the 'most magnificent works in this or any other country, 
deserves particular notice. Its main track extends from Dunleith, a 
Ecw town on the Mississippi, opposite Bubuque, Iowa, directly through 
the heart of the State, to Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio. At Cen- 
tralia, 112 miles north of Cairo, the Chicago branch leaves the main 
line, pursuing a direct course, a little east of the centre of the State, 
to Chicago. The distance from Chicago to Centralia ia 251, and 
from Cairo to Dubuque 453 miles, making the total length of the 
road 704 miles. 

The road owes its rapid eompletion to the generous grant made, in 
1850, by Congress, to the State of Illinois, of 2,595,000 acres of land 
to aid in its construction, and on the 10th of February, 1851, the 
Legislature gave a charter to the present company, granting it all the 
land given by Congress to the State, on condition, that the road 
should be completed by 1857, and that after it was finished, seven per 
cent, of its gross receipts should be . paid into the treasury of the 
State. The lands belocging to the road are worth, and will sell for 
far more than the road has cost; part has already been sold; the 
quality of the residue, now in the market, justifies the assertion, that 
so good an opportunity for men in moderate circumstances to secure 
a farm and a competency, will not be likely to occur again for many 

Of the advantages bestowed by this great work upon the State, we 
need not speak. It runs through a country as rich in agricultural 
and mineral reaonrces as any other sublunary region : it connects the 
Upper Mississippi and the Great Lakes with the Mississippi at Cairo, 
below which tha,t majestic river is navigable for large steamers at ail 
12 
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seasons of the year; giving Chicago a perpetual communication with 
the Southern States. A single glance upon the map, and its relations 
to the proaperilj of the entire State will at once be understood. The 
completion of tlie road will involve an espenditure of nearlj twenty 
millions of dollars. 

In 1850, the national census relnrned the population at 851,470, 
an increase of about 80 per cent, since 1840, which, though less than 
that in previous decades, owing to the fact that emigrants had then 
just begun to locate in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, a large por- 
tion of whom, it is known, went from Illinois, was yet a most rapid 
growth. 

In 1851, the General Assembly, by an Act approved February 17, 
authorized a geological survey of the State, which is yet in progress, 
nnder the direction of J. G-. Norwood, who, on tho 5th of February, 
1853, sent in a report, showing, bow far he had succeeded in his 
labors, and establishing tiie fact, that large as the natural resources of 
the State of Illinois were already then estimated to be, they were yet 
very far underrated. Mr. Norwood is still engaged on his workj no 
further account of the results of bis investigations have been pub- 
lished as jet. 

At the election in November of that year, the people ratified the 
General Banking Law, the professed object of which, at the time of 
its adoption, was to furnish a well-regulated and well-secured paper 
currency, thereby driving from among the people worthless foreign 
paper money, and equally worthless domestic issues. 

Governor Augustus 0. French, who, in conformity with a plan of 
his, the adoption of which be earnestly urged upon the Legislature, to 
ascertain the true extent and condition of the State debt, by re-fund- 
ing the various bonds and scrips into one uniform transferabie stock, 
reducing thereby the motley mass of forms, of which the debt con- 
sisted, into a clear and tangible shape — had, by an Act of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, passed February 28, 1847, been authorized to cause to 
be received from the holders, and cancelled, all the various kinds of 
State indebtedness (canal alone excepted) ; and to sub&titute therefor 
an issue of certificates of stock, or stock-bonds of a character uniform 
and transferable; those issued on account of the principal debt, to be 
allowed to bear like interest with those originally suneudered up, and 
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those issued for overdne interest, or interest is airear, to be forbiddea 
to draw interest for ten years, or until after A D 1857 : delivered, 
on the 3d of January, 1853, when his term of office was about to ex- 
pire, tfl the eighteenth Assembly, a message, wherein, after reviewing 
the general condition of the State, and pninting out for correction 
some defects in the working of the General Biuking Law, he pro- 
seeds to state, that the portion of the public debt required by law to 
be re-funded or exchanged for other and uniform securities, had been 
ppincipally exchanged ; that the small amount yet outstanding would 
soon be brought forward, which being done, the whole subject of the 
State debt would appear upon record in a shape easily to be under- 
stood by all. In the same message, he esiimales the entire State debt 
at $16,724,177.41; the principal debt, esclusiye of interest, of the 
canal, the affairs of which were, and, we presume, still are, managed 
by three trustees, acting for the stockholders and the State, amounting 
to five millions, which would be fully met and liquidated from the 
proceeds of the sales of land granted by Congress (alternate sections, 
five miles from each side of tho canal), amounting to 230,000 acres, 
-0 000 f b' h h 1 I dy b Id t th p ■ f 1851 
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of oyer ten per cent, for the past few years on her taxable property, 
continually developing our resources, and adding largely to our popu- 
lation. What seemed almost a burden twelve years ago, is now 
looked upon as requiring no great effort on the part of the people to 
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fully pay without any increase of taxation " He estimates its probable 
amount on January 1, 1857, at 810,275,262 41, and tb nk t p 
bable, tbat it would be entu^ly paid before 1865 These sj tat n 
of the Governor seem to be on the eve of being realized f 1 
pressing upon tbe Lecfi-lature tbe subject of improvem t f he 
navigable riiora and like hirbjr^ of the Wesfau States by th ( 
ral Government, and wi'^ely recommending the adiption of a system 
of education, whereby eyery child m the &tato might be furnished 
with an education, that would St tbem for every station and condition 
of life, in a message placed befire the Legislature on tbe 1st of Janu- 



ary, 1855, ho estimates the en Sta d b 
to that date, at $17,944,652,89 wh p nh 

" Besides paying enough to p y h 
debt each year, for tbe past tw h I 

plied upon the arrearage of int d h j 

sum of $2,750,037.96, being h um S 
over and above the accruing in m h 

and. interest during the past tw y 
Dur' g the c 1 1 yea I fid y p 



u f interest up 

d speak thus : 
upjn the State 
h paid and ap- 
pal f the debt, the 
8 98 each year, 
a p d on principal 
« f S 951,037.96. 
h tb amount from 
h S ate, and tbe 
q d f b S d b , will be in- 

d w p wb w nd he calculation 

h w dwjrsgwbe more thaa 

d te ears dm n b p cfer to give 

m Th p w y h d 6 50 037.90 more 

h htomb hhdbwdbe paid, all 

b$4006 ny Iwbp that a largo 

amount has been paid at this time, more than enough to meet the 
calculation referred to, during the past two years; and that tbe prin- 
cipal and the interest of the debt is being absorbed and cancelled each 
year, while the revenue is rapidly increasing, and swelliag the means 
of the State to pay," 

Before concluding, the fact appears still worthy of being noticed, 
that, from 1853 to tbe spring of 1855, an immense excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the State, conceroing the temperance question: 
which resulted in the repudiation, by 15,000 majority, of the Prohi- 
bitory Liquor Law, previously passed by the LcgislaturCj on February 
12th, 1855. 
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The advaQcement of the Stjite of lUiaois for the last few yeare, is 
best shown by the slartling increase of her population, returned, by 
the census of 1855, at 1,300,251 souls j the rapid development of 
]jer agricultural and mineral resources — the State having, in one sin- 
gle year, produced 170,000,000 bushels of corn, wheat, and oats — an 
amount which no other State in the Unioa ever yielded in a year; 
her gigantic system of internal improvements, and the regard paid by 
her to thorough universal education, as well aa the untiring energy, 
enterprise, and intelligence of her citizens, warrant the belief we 
foBdly indulge, that ere three lustres shall have rolled by, the State 
of Illinois, in point of population, business facilities, wealth and intel- 
ligence, will proudly assume her well-deserved posiliou as the Empire 
Slate of the West, 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 



PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the stale of IHinois— grateful to Almighty God for the 
civil, political, and celigioua liberty, which he hath so long permitted us 
to enjoy, and looking to him for a hlessmg upon our endeavors to aecuro and 
transmit tlie same nnimpaireil to sncceeding generations — in. order to form a 
more perfect gotemment, eatablieh justice, ioBure donieatio tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure tlio 
blessings of liherty to oursoiyea and oiir poeterity, do ordain and establish 
this cousUtuUon for Oie state of Illinois. 

Article I. — MoundarUs^ 
Sec. 1. The boundaries and jurisdiction of the stats shall he as follows, to 
wit: begianing at the mouth of the Wabash river; thence up the same, and 
with the line of Indiana, to the north-west corner of said state; thence east^ 
with the line of the same state, to the middle of Lalie Michigan ; thence north, 
along the middle of aaid lalie, to north latitude forty-two degrees and thirty 
minutes ; thence west to tie middle of the Mississippi river, and Iheace down, 
along the middle of that river, to its confluence with the Ohio river ; and 
thence up the latter river, along its north-western shore, to the place of be^n- 
ning: Provided, that this state shall deroisc such jurisdiction upon the Ohio 
river as she is now entitled to, or such as may hereafter be agreed upon by 
this state aad the state of Kentucky. 

Article II. — Concsrning ihe Distribution of the Foviers of Oovnnment. 

Sec. 1. The powers of the goverDment tf the slate of Dlinois shall be di- 
vided into three distinct departmenta, and each of tiem be confided to a sepa- 
rate body of magistracy, to wit: those which are legislative, to one; those 
whicli are executive, Ifl another ; and those which are judicial, to another. 

2. No person, or collection of persons, being one of these departments, shall 
eserciso any power properly belonging to either of the others, eiccpt as here- 
inafter Bipreasly directed or permitted, and all acts in contravention of thi) 
Bectiou shall be void. 

(188) 
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ArticIE in.— 0/ihe LegisMive Deparlmml. 
Sec. 1. The kgislatiTC anthocity of this state shall be yestei ia ft generftl 
assembly, wliicli ehaU consist of a, senate and house of representatii-es, both to 
be elected by the people. 

2. The first election for senators and reprosentfttives shall be teld on the 
Tnesday aftia- tie first Monday in November, one thousand eight hundro-l and 
forty-eight ; and thereafter, eleolions for members of the general assembly 
shaU be held once in two years, on the Tneslay next after the first Monday in 
November, in each and every county, at Buch places therein as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

3. No person shall be a representatlTe wlio shall not have attained the age 
of twenty-five years; who shaU not be a citizen of the United States, and 
three years an inhabitant of this state ; who shall not have resided within the 
limits of the county or district in whiob he shall be chosen twelve months next 
preceding bis election, if each county or district shall have been so long 
erected, but, if not, then within the limits of tlie county or counties, district 
or districts, oat of which the same shall have been taten, unless he shall have 
been absent on the public business of the United States or of this state; and 
who, moreover, shall not have paid a state or county tas, 

4. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained the age of thirty 
years ; who shall not be a citizen of the United States, five years an inhabitant 
Of this state, and one year in the county or district in which he shall be cho- 
sen immediately preceding his election, if such county or distiiot shall have 
been so long erected, but, if not, then within the limits of the county or coun- 
ties, district or districts, out of which the same shall have been taken, unless 
he shall have been absent on the public business of the United States or of this 
state, and shall not, moreover, have paid a state or county tai. 

5. The senators at their first session, herein provided for, shall be divided 



by lot, D 



classes. The seats of the first class shall 



be vacated at the eipiration of the second year, and those of the second class 
at the expiration of the fourth year; so that one half thereof, as near as pos- 
sible, may be biennially chosen for ever thereafter. 

6. The senate shall consist of twenty-five members, and the house of repro- 
BCDtativcs shall consist of setenty-fiTe members, until the population of the 
state shall amount to one million of souls, when five members may be added 
to the house, and five additional members for every five hundred thousand 
Inhabitants thereafter, until the whole number of representatives shall amount 
to one hundred ; after which the number shall he neither increased nor dimin- 
ished ; to be apportioned among the several countjes according to the number 
of white inhabitants. In all future apportionments, where more than one 
county shall be thrown into a representative district, aU the representatives to 
which said counties may be entitled shall be elected by the entire district. ^ 

7. No person elected to the general assembly shall receive any civil appoint- 
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mcnt within this state, Or to the senate of tte United States, from the gover- 
nor, the governor and senato, or from the general assembly, during tiie term 
for wliioli he shall hare been elected ; and all such appointments, and aU FOtea 
givon for any snch member for any such office or appointment, shall be void ; 
aor shall any member of the general assembly be interested, either directly 
or indirectly, in any contract with the state, or any coanty thereof, anUiorised 
by any law passed daring the time for which he shall have been elected, or 
daring one year after the expiration thereof. 

8. In the year one thousand eight hundred and lifty-Gve, and every tenth 
year thereafter, an enumeration of all lie inhabitants of this state shall be ' 
made in snch maimer as shall be directod by law ; and in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and every tenth year thereafter, tlie census taken by au- 
thority of the government of the United States, shall be adopted by the gene- 
ral assembly as Uie enumeration of this slate ; and the number of senators 
and representatives shall, at the first regular session holden after tie rotnms 
herein prnvided for are made, be apportioned among the several counties or 
districts to be estahlished by law, according to the cumher of wMte inha^ 
bitants. 

9. Senatorial and representative distiiots shall he composed of conlignoua 
territory, bounded by county lines ; Bnl only one senator allowed to each sen- 
atorial, and not more than three representatives to any representayve district : 
Prostdid, that cities and towns,' containing the requisite population,' may be 
erected into separate distriolB. 

10. In forming senatorial and representative dislriota, counties contaimng 
a population of not more than one-foorlli over the esisting ratio, shall form 
separate districts, and the excess shall he given to Uie nearest connty or coun- 
ties not having a senator or representative, as the case nay be, which has the 
largest wMl« population, 

11. The first session of the general assembly shall commence on the first 
Monday of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine; and for ever 
after Hie general assembly shall meet on the first Monday of January nest 
ensuing tlie election of the memhera thereof, and at no other period, unless as 
provided by this constituiion. 

12. The senate and house of representatives, when assemblod, shall each 
choose ft speater and other officers (the spealier of the senate eicepted). Each 
house shall judge of the qualificatioBS and election of its members, and sit 
upon its own adjournments. Two-thirds of each house shall constitute a q^urj- 
rum ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and compel the 
attendance of absent members, 

13. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and publish them. 
The yeas and nays of the members on any question shall, at the desire of any 
two of them, be entered on the journals, 

14. Any two members of either house shall tave liberty to dissent and 
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protest againat any act or resolution, which they may tiiink injorions to the 
public, OP to aaj individual, and iutre the reasons of their dissent entered on 
the jocnials. 

15. Each house may determine tlie rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behayior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds of all 
ilie members aectad, espel a member, but not a second time for Uie same 
cause ; and the reason for such expulsion shall be entered upon Uie journal, 
witti the ziames of the members voting on the question. 

18. When Taoancies happen in either house, the goremor, or the person 
exercising the powers of goyemor, shall issue writs of election to fill such 

17. Senators and reprMentativcs shall in all cases, except treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace, bo priyiiegcd from arrest during the session of the 
general assembly, and in going to and ibturnmg fiom the same, and for any 
speech or debate in either house, they shall not be quebtioned m any other 
place. 

18. Each house may punish by impnsonraent. during its se'fsion, any per- 
son, not a member, who shall be guilty of disrespect to the house, by any dis- 
orderly or cont«niptuous behayior in their preeence : Provided, such imprison- 
ment shall not, at any one time, exceed twenty-four hours. 

19. The doors of each house, and of committees of the whole, shall' be kept 
open, except in such cases as, in tho opinion of the bouse, require secreay. 
Neither bouse shall, without the oonecnt of the otter, adjonm for more than 
two days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses shall be 
sitting. 

20. The style of the laws of this state shall be : " Be it enactsd by the people 
of the state of Illinois, repreaailed ia the general OiSemUy." 

21. Bills may origtoate in either house, but may be altered, amended, or 
rejected by the other; and on the final passage of all bills, the TOte shall be 
by ayes and noes, and shall be entered on the journal ; and no bill shall be- 
come a law without Hie concurrence of a minority of all the members elect in 
each bouse. 

22. Bills making appropriations for tho pay of the members and officers of 
tiie genera] assembly, and for the salaries of the ofEcers of the goyornmciit, 
shall not contain any provision on any other subject. 

23. Every bill shall be read on three different days in each house, unless, 
in case of urgency, three-fourths of the house, where such bill is so depending, 
Shan deem it expedient to dispense with this rule; and every bill, having 
passed both houses, shall be signed by the speakers of their respective houses ; 
and no pnyate or local law which may be passed by the general assembly, 
shall embrace more than one subject, and that shall be expressed in the title. 
And no public act of the general assembly shall take effect or be in force, until 
the expiratiou of sixty days from the end of the eesaiou at which the same 
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may ba passed, nnleaa, ia case of emergency, the general assembly shall other- 

24. The sum of tivo dollars per day, for the first fortj-tno daya' attendance, 
and one dollar per day for each iia,y'3 attendance thereafter, and ten cents for 
each necessary mile's travel, going to and returning from the seat of goyem- 
ment, shall be allowed to the members of the general assembly, as a compen- 
sation for their sorvioes, and no more. The speaker of the honse of I'epre- 
BcntatiTes shall be allowed the snm of one dollar per day, in addition to his per 
diem as a member. 

25. The per diem and mileage allowed to each member of the general 
assembly, shall bo certified by the speakers of their respective houses, and 
entered on the jonmala, and published at the close of each seaaion. 

26. No money shall be dfawn from the Ireaaury, but in eonaeijuenoe of ap- 
proprialions made by law; and an accurate statement of tlie receipts and 
expenditures of the pubho money shall be attached to, and published with, the 
laws at the riaing of eaoh session of the general assembly. And no person, 
who has been or may be a collector or holder of pnbho moneys, shall be eligible 
to a seat in either house of the general assembly, nor be eli^ble io any office 
of profit or trust in this state, until such person shall have accounted for, and 
paid into the treasury, all sums for which he may be accountable. 

27. The house of representatives shall have the solo power of impeaching; 
but a majority of all the members elected, must concur in an inipeachment. 
All impeachments shall be tried by the senate ; and when sitting for that pur- 
pose, the senators shall be upon oath, or affirmation, to do juatice according to 
law and evidence. No person shall bo convicted without \he concurrence of 
two-lhirda of the senafora elected. 

28. The governor, and other civil officers under this state, shall be liable to 
impeachment for any misdemeanor in office ; but judgment in such cases shall 
not eitend further tiian to removal from office, and diaqualifioation to hold any 
office of honor, profit, or trust, under this state. The party, whether con- 
victod or acquitted, shall, nevertheless, be liable to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. 

29. No judge of any court of law or equity, secretary of state, attorney 
general, attorney for the state, recorder, clerk of any court of record, sheriff 
or collector, member of either house of Congress, or person holding any lucra- 
ti ffi and th U 't 1 St. t or of this state — provided, that appoint- 
m ts m h m es the peace, shall not be considered lucrative 

fB — m general aasembly; nor shall any person, 

g ffi ofit nndcr the government of the United 

S te an £B profit under the authority of this state. 

E p h hosen or appointed to any office of trust or 

(C the duties thereof, take an oath to support 

th tes, and of this state, and also an oath of 
ffi 
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81. The general asaambly shall haye full power to eiclade from the privilege 
of eleetiDg, or being elected, nay person conyiotel of bribery, peijurj, or 
otter infamons crime. 

B2. The general osRerably shall ha^e no power tc grant divorces, but may 
authorize the courts of justice to grant them fur buoIi cau-ies as may be 
specified bylaw: Pronded, that such laws be geaeial ajid nraform in their 
operation. 

83. The general assembly shall never grant or authoiiie extra compensation 
to any public officer, agent, servant, or contractor, after the service shnJl have 
been rendered, or the contract entered into. 

34. Tlie general aaaemblj shall direct by law in what manner suits may be 
brought against the state. 

35. The general assembly shall have no power to authorize lotteries for any 
purpose, nor to revive or estend the charter of the State bank, or the charter 
of any other bank heretofore ciisting in this state, and shall pass laws to pro- 
hibit the sale of lottery-tioketB in this state. 

86. The general assembly shall have no power to Butiiorize, by private or 
EpECial law, the sale of any lands or other real estate belonging in whole cr in 
part to any individual or individuals. 

37. Each general assembly shall provide for all the appropriations necessary 
for the ordinary and contingent eiponsea of lie government until the adjonm- 
mont of the neit regular session, the aggregate amount of whish shall not be 
inOroased witJiont a vole of two-thirds of each house, nor eieeoii the amount 
of revenue authorized by law to be raised in snch time ; Provided, the state 
may, to meet casual deficits or failures in revenues, contract debts, never to 
exceed in Ihe aggregate, fifty thousand dollars ; and the moneys thus borrowed 
shall be appKed to the purpose for which they were obtained, or to repay the 
debt thus made, and to no other purpose ; and no other debt, except for the 
purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or defending the state 
in war (for payment of which the faith of the state shall be pledged), shall be 
contracted, unless the law authorising the same shall, at a general election, 
have been submitted to the people, and have received a m^ority of all the votes 
cast for members of the general assembly at such election. The general 
assembly shall provide for the publication of said law for three months, at 
least, before the vote of the people shall be taken upon the same ; and provi- 
sion shall be made, at the time, for the payment of (he interest annually, as it 
shall accrue, by a tax levied for the purpose, or from other sources of revenac ; 
which law, providing for the payment of such interest by such tas, shaU be 
irrepealable until such debt be paid: And provided, further, that the law levy- 
ing the tas shall bo submitted to the people with the law authorizing the debt 
to bo contracted. 

38. The credit of the state shaU not, in any manner, be ^ven to, or in aid 
of, any individual, association, or corporation. 
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89. The generaJ assemhly sliail provide, 1jykw, that lie fuel and atationerj' 
furnished for tlio uaa of tlia state, tlie Copying, printing, binding, and distri- 
buting the laws and journals, anl aJ] other printing ordered bj the general 
assembly, shall be let, by oontraot, to the lowest responsible bidder ; and Ihftt 
BO member of the general assembly, or other officer of the state, shall be inte- 
rested, either directly or indirectly, in any such contract; Provided, that the 
general assembly may fix a maximum price. 

40. Until there shall be a new apportionment of senators and repreaentatitea, 
the state shall be divided intji senatorial and representative dislriets ; and tha 
senators and representatives shall be apportioned among the several districia ' 
as follows, viz: — 

Stnaiorial Dislricls. 

1. The counties of Alexander, Union, Pulaski, Johnson, Massac, Pope, and 
Hardin, shall conslitnte the first senatorial district, and shall bo entitled to one 
senator. 

2. The eountdes of GaUatdn, Saline, Williamson, FranMin, and White, sliall 
constitute the second senatorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

3. The counties of Jefierson, Wayne, Marion, and Hamilton, shall constitute 
the third senatorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

4. The countiea of Washington, Periy, Kandolph, an.d Jactson, shall consti- 
tute the fourth eetmtorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

5. Tlie counties of St. Clair and Monroe, shall constitute the fifth senatorial 
district, and be entitled to one senator. 

6. The counties of Madiaon and Ciinton, shall oonstitnte the sixti senatorial 
district, and be entitled to one senator. 

7. The counties of Christian, Shelby, Montgomery, Bond, and Fayette, sliall 
constitute the seventh senatorial district, and bo entitled to one senator. 

8. The countiea of Effingham, Jasper, Clay, Richland, Lawrence, Edwards, 
anl Wabash, shall cooslituto the eighth senatorial district, and be entitled to 

9. The counties of Edgar, Clark, and Crawford, shall conslitnte the ninth 
Benaterial district^ and be entiOed to one senator. 

10. The counties of Vermilion, Champaign, Piatt, Moultrie, Coles, and Cum- 
berland, shall constitute the tenth senatorial district, and be entitled to one 

11. The oOimtiea of Tazewell, McLean, Logan, De Witt, and Macon, shaU 
constitute tie .eleventh senatorial district^ and be entitled to one senator. 

12. The conntdea of Sangamon, Menard, and Mason, shall constitute the 
twelfth senatorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

13. The counties of Macoupin, Jersey, Greene, and Calhoun, shall oonatitute 
the thirteenth senatorial district, and be entitied to one senator. 

li. Tha counties of Morgan, Scott, and Casa, shall constitute the fonrteenth 
senatorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 
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15. The ooTmiJes of Adams and Pike shall constitute the fifteenth senatorial 
district, and be entitled to one senal^tr. 

16. The oonntiea of MoDonough, Sehnyler, Brown, and Highland, shall con- 
Btitnte the sixteenth senatorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

17. The countjea of Hancock and Henderson shall constitute the seyenteenth 
senatorial district, and he entitled to one senator. 

18. The conntaes of Fuilon and Peoria shall constitute the eighteenth sena- 
torial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

19. The counties of Kook Island, Henry, Mercer, Warren, Knoi, and Stark, 
shall constitute the nineteenth senatorial district, and bo entitled to one 

20. The eoundes of La Salle, Bureau, Putnam, Marsliall, Woodford, Liy- 
ingston, and Grundy, shall constitute the twentieth senatorial district, and be 
entitled to one senator. 

21. The counties of Du Page, Kendall, Will, and Iroqnc 
Ihe tnenty-first senatorial district, and be entitled to one ee 

22. The counties of Ogle, Lee, De Kalb, and Kane, si 
twenty-aaoond senatorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

23. The connties of Jo Dayiaas, Stephenson, Carroll, anii Whiteside, shall 
constitute the twenly-liiird senatorial district, and be entitled to one senator. 

24. The oonnties of McHenry, Boone, and Winnebago, shall conslitnia tlie 
twenty-fourth senatorial district, and be entifled to one senator. 

25. The counties of Cook and Lake shall constitute the twenty-fifth sena- 
torial district, and be entitled to one senator. 



Repreienlathe Bklricts. 

1. The counties of Union, Alexander, and Pulaski, shall constitute (he first 
representative district, and be entitled to one represenlatiTe. 

2. The. counties of Massac, Pope, and Hardin, shall oonstitnte the second 
representative district, and be entitled to ote representatiTe. 

8. The oonnldes of Gallatin and Sahne shall constitute the third repreaenta- 
liye district, and be entitled to one rcpresentalive. 

4. The counties of Johnson and Williamson shall constitute tiie fourth repre- 
sentative district, and be entitled to one representative. 

5. The counties of Jackson and PrankBn shall constitute the fifth repre- 
sentative district, and be entitled to one representative. 

6. The counties of Marion, Jefi^eraon, Wayne, and Hamilton, shall conatituto 
the sislh representative district, and be entitled to throe representatives : Pro- 
vided, that no county in said district shall have more than one of said rcpre-, 
sentatives, and the County from which a senator shall be selcotod, shall not ba' 
entitled to a representative residing in said county. 

7. The county of Wiiite shall constitute the seventh representatiTe distrtct, 
and be entitled to one representative, 

13 K 
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8. The counties of Wabash and Edwards shall conBtitate the eighUi repro- 
Beniatiye district, and Ije entitled to one representative. 

9. The counties of Lawrence and Richland shall constitute the mnth repre- 
EeutaUye district, and be entifl^ to one rcpreseatatiTe. 

10. The eounlies of Crawford and Jasper shall constitute the tenth repre- 
Eentative district, and be entitled to one representative. 

11. The county of Coles shall constitute the eleventh representative district, 
SDil be entitled to one representative. 

12. The county of Clarli shall constitute (he twelfth representative district^ 
and be entitled to one representatire. 

13. The comities of Cumberland, EfSngham, and Clay, shall constitute tha 
thirteenth representatiye district, and be entitied to one representative. 

14. The county of Fayette shall constitute the fourteenth representative, 
district, and be entitled to one representative. 

15. The counties of Montgomery, Bond, and Clinton, shall constitute tJie 
fifteenth representative district, and be entitled to two representatives. 

16. The counties of Washington and Perry shall constitute the sixteenth 
representative district, and be entitled to one representative. 

17. The county of Eandolph shall constitu 
ilistrict, and be entitled to one representative 

18. The county of Monroe shaO constitui 
district, and be entitied to one representative 

19. The county of Si Clair shall constitu 
district, and he entitled to tiro representative 

20. The county of Madison shall constitntfl the twentieth representatiTe 
district, and be entitled to two representative 

21. The county of Macoupin shall constitu 
district, and be entitled to one representative 

22. The counties of Jersey and Greene shall consUtnte the twenty-secoiid 
representative district, and be entitled to two representatives. 

28. The county of Scott shall constitute the twenty-third representatiTe 
district, and be entitled to one representative. 

24. The county of Morgan shall constitute the twenty-fourth representative 
district, and be entitled to two representatives. 

25. The counties of Cass and Menard shall constitute the twenty-Sftii rep- 
resentative district, and be entitled to one reprwientative. 

26. The county of Sangamon shall constitute the twenty-sixth representative 
district, and be entitled to two representatives. 

27. The counties of Mason and Logan shall constitute Uie twenty-seventh 
.representative district, and be entitied to one representative. 

28. The oountj of Tazewell shall constitute the twenty-eighth representatiTe 
district, and be entitled to one representative. 

29. The counties of McLean and De Witt shall constitnte tie twenty-ninth 
representative district, and be entitied to one representative. 



^ute the seventeentli representative 
the eighteenth representative 
the nineteenth representative 



e the twenty-first representative 
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80. The comity of Vermilion shall constitute the thirdeth representative dis- 
trict, and bo entitlel to one represeutative. 

31. Thfl coanty of Edgar shall constitute the thirty-first ropresentatiye dis- 
trict, and be entitled to one representative. 

32. The counties of Champaign, Piatt, Moullrie, and Maoon, shall con- 
stitute the (hirtj-seoond reprcsentatiTe district, and be entitled to one cepce- 

88. The oonnties of Shelby and Christian shall constitute the thirtj-third 
represeatative district, and be entitled to one representafivo. 

34. Tiie counties of Pike and Calhoun shall constitute the thirtj-fourth 
ropresentatiTC district, and be entitled to two representatiTea. 

35. The eoimtieB of Adams, Highland, and Brown, shall constitnte the tliir- 
tj-fifth rcpreseutaliye district, and be entitled to three representatives. 

86. The county of Schuyler shall constitute the thirty-siith repreaeotative 
district, and be entitled to one representative. 

37. The county of Hancock shall constitute the thirty-seventh representative 
district, and be entitled to two representatives. 

88. The county of McDohough shall constitute the Ihirty-dgbth representa- 
tive district, and be entitled to one repre«entatn e 

89. The county of Fulton shall const lute the thu^ty ninth representative 
district, and" be entitled to two reprcentat ve" 

40. The county of Peoria shall constitute the fortieth repre-'entatiye distntt, 
and be entitled to one representat ve 

11. The county of Knox shall constitute the forty first represoulative d strict, 
and. be entitled to one representative 

42. The unties , W arren and Hen lerson shall conititute the 
forty-aecon rep se ta tnot an 1 be entiUed t two representatives 

43. The un E Inland Henry anl Stark shall constitute the 
forty-third ta district, and be entitied to one reprewntat re 

44. The nn Whi ide and Lee shall consf tuio the f rty fourth 
representat! di d ent tied to one representat ve 

45. The oonnties of Carroll and Ogle shall const tute the forty fifth repre- 
sentative district, and be entitle 1 to one representative 

16. The counties of Jo DavicM and btephens n BhaU constitute the tortv 
Bith representative district, and be entitled to two representat ve» 

47. The county of Winnebago shall conit tute the f rty nth p e enta 
live district, and be entitled to one representat ve 

18. The counties of Putnam Marshall and Woodf d h 11 n, t te the 
forty-eighth representative district, and be entitied ton p ntati e 

19 The counties of La SaUe, Grundy, Livingston and B ir u, hall ft 
stituto tJie forty-ninth representative district, and be ntitl d to tw p o- 

50. The counties of Da Page, Kendall, WiH, and Ir qu s hall tute 

the fiftieth representative district, and be entitied to three r p e. ntati 
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51. The connties of Kana ami De Kalb shall conslitute tho fiftj-flrst repro- 
Bentatiye dialriet, and be entitlEd to two representatiTes. 

52. The counties of Boone and MoHenry ehall eonstatnte the fifly-aeoond 
representatiTO district, and be entitled to two repreeentatiToa. 

53. The county of Lake shall constitute tie fifty-third vepreaentaUve district, 
and be entitled to one representative. 

54. The oonnty of Cooli shall constitute the fifty-fourth representative dis- 
trict, and be entitled to two representaliTeB. 

Sec. 41. Until the general assembly shall otLerwiae provide, tie clerts of 
the county oomniisaioners' courla, in each of the aforesaid senatjirial diatriota, 
and in Buch of the representative diatriota as may be composed of more than 
one county, shall meet at the county seat of the oldest county in said district, 
within thirty days neit after any election for senator or representative therein, j 
for the purpose of compaiing and canvassing the votes given at such election ; 
and the said clcrka shall, in all other reapecta, conform to the laws on the aub- 
jeot in force at the time of the adoption of this conatitutJou. 

Akticle IV. — OJ Ihe Executive Department. 

Sbo. 1. The esecutive power of ihe state shaO be vested in a governor. 

2. Tlie firat election of governor shall be held on Tuesday nest after the 
first Monday in November, A. D. 1848 ; and the neit election shall be held on 
Tueaday next after tie firat Monday of November, a. d. 1852 ; and thereafter 
an election for governor shall be held once in four yeara, on Tuesday nest 
after tho first Monday of November. The governor shall be chosen by the 
electors of the members of tie general assembly, at the same places ajid in 
the same manner that they shall, respectively, vote for members thereof. The 
returns for every election of governor shall be sealed np, and tranamitted to 
the seat of government, by the returning officers, directed to tie speaker of 
the house of representatives, who shall open and pubhsh them in tie presence 
of ft majority of tie members of each house of tie general assembly. The 
person having the highest number of votes ahall be governor; but if two or 
more be equal and highest in votes, then one of them shall bo choaen governor 
by joint ballot of both houses of the general asaembly. Contested elections 
shall be determined by both houaca of tie general assembly, in such manner 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

8. The first governor shall enter npon tie duties of his office on the second 
Monday of January, a. n. 18*9, and shall hold his office nntil the second Mon- 
day of January, a. d. 1853, and until his successor ahall have been elected 
and qnalified; and thereafter the governor shall hold his office for the term 
of four years, and until hie sucoeasor shall have been elected and qualified ; 
but he shall not be eligible to such office more than four yeara in any term of 
eight yeara, nor to any other office until after the espiration of the term for 
which he was elected. 
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4. No pei^on, exoept a citizen of the United States, shall be eligible to iiie 
office of goTeraor ; nor aliall any person lie eligible to that office, who shall not 
have attaineil the age of thirty-fiye years, and been ten jeara a resident of 
this state, and fourteen jeara a citiseii of tho United States. 

5. The governor shall reside at the seat of government, and reoeive a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars per annum, which shall not be increased or dimi- 
nished ; and he shall not, during the time for which he sliail have been elected, 
reoeiTe any emolument from the United States, or either of them. 

6. Before he enters upon the duties of his office, he shall take the foUowing 
oath or affirmation, to wit: "I do solemnly swear [or affirm], Hiat I will faifh- 

I fully eseoute the duties appertaining to the office of goyeraor of the state of 
Illinois ; and will, to the best of my abihty, preserve, protect, and defend the 
oonBtitution of this state ; and will, alao, support the constitution of the Unil«d 
States." 

7. He shall, from time to time, 
state of the goTerrment, and reco 
as he sball deem espedieut. 

8. The governor sball hare power to grant reprievea, commutations, and 
pardons, after conviction, for all offences, except treason and cases of impeach- 
ment^ upon such conditions and with such restrictions and limitations as be 
may thinfe proper, subject to such regulations aa may be pcoidded by law, rola- 
tiTe to the manner of applying for pardons. Upon conviction for treason, he 
shall have power to suspend the esecation of the sentence, until the case shall 
be reported to tho general assembly at its nest meeting, when the general 
assembly sball pardon the convict, commute the sentence, direct the execution 
thereof, or grant a further reprieve. He shall, biennially, communicate to tba 
general assembly each case of reprieve, commutation, or pardon granted, 
stating the name of tho convict, the crime for which he was convicted, the 
sentence and its date, and the date of commutation, pardon, or reprieve. 

9. He may req^iire information in writing from the officers in the executive 
department, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and sball take care, tliat the laws be faithfully eieouted. 

10. He may, on eitroordinary occasions, convene the general assembly by 
proclamation, and shall state, in said proclamation, the purpoae for which liey 
are to convene ; and the general assembly shaB enter on no legislative busi- 
ness, except that for which they were specially called together. 

11. He ahaH be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of this state, and 
of the mifitia, except when they shall be called into the service of the United 



12. The governor aha]! nominate, and, by and with the advice and oonaent 
of the senate (a majority of all the senators concurring), appoint all officers 
whose offices are established by this constitution, oi wMch may be created bj 
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law, and wliose appointments are not otherwise provided for; and no sncB 
officer eliall be appointed or elected liy the general assembly. 

13. In case of disagreement between the two houses witti respect lu the 
time of adjournment, the gOTemor shall have power in ai^oiira the geueral 
assembly to such lime as lie thinks proper, provided it be not to a period be- 
yond the nest constitutional meeting of tlie same. 

14. A lieutonanl^goYernor shall be chosen at every election of governor, in 
the same mainner, continue in ofBce for the same Umo, and possess the same 
quahfications. In voting for governor and heut^nant-govemor, the electors 
shall distii^oish whom thoy vote for as governor, and whom as lieuteaant- 
goveraor. 

15. The lieutenant-governor shall, by virtue of his office, be speaker of ttie 
senate, ha?e a right, when in committee of the whole, to debate and vote on 
all Bnbjects, and, whenever the senate are equally divided, to give Uie casting 

16. Whenever the government aiaH bo administered by the Ueutenaut-gov- 
emor, or he shall be unable to attend as speaker of tho senate, the senators 
shall elect one of their own number as speaker for l^at occasion ; and if, 
during the vacancy of the office of governor, the lieutenant-governor shall be 
impeaehcd, removed from office, refuse to qualify, or resign, or die, or be 
absept from the state, the speaker of the senate shall, in like manner, admi- 
rastor the government. 

17. The lieutenant-governor, while he acta as speaker of the senate, shall 
reeeive for his services the same compensation which shall, for the same 
period, be allowed to the speaker of the house of representatives, and no 

18. If the lieutenant governor shall be called apon io administer the govern- 
ment, and shall, while in Such administration, resign, die, or be absent from 
the state, during the recess of the general assembly, it shall be the duty of the 
secretary of state, for the time being, to convene the senate for tie purpose 
of choosing a, speaker. 

19. In case of the impeachment of the governor, his absence from the state, 
or inability to discharge tJie duties of his office, the powers, duties, and emolu- 
ments of the office shall devolve upon the lieutenant-governor; and in case of 
his death, resignation, or removal, then upon (he speaker of the senate for the 
time being, until the govemcr, absent or impeached, shall return or be ac- 
quitted; or until the disquahfication or inability shall cease; or until a new 
governor shall be elected and qualified. 

20. In case of a vacancy in the office of governor, for any other cause than 
those herein enumerated, or in case of the dealh of the governor elect before 
he is quahBed, the powers, duties, and emoluments of the office shall devolve 
upon the Ueutenant-govemor, or speaker of the senate, as above provided, 
until a new governor be elected and qualified. 
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21. Every bill wHch shall biTe passed ihe senate and house of representa- 
Hrea, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the goTemor ; if he ap- 
prove, he shall Kign it ; but if not, he shall retiirn it, with his objections, to the 
house in which it shall have ori^ated; and the said house shall ent«r the 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it If, after 
sueh reconsideration, a majoritj of the members elected shall agree to pasa 
the bill, it shall he sent, together with the ohjediona, to the other house, bj 
which it shall hkewjse bo reconsidered ; and if approved by a majurity of the 
members elected, it shall become a law, notwithstanding the objections of tie 
governor ; but in all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be determined 
byjeas and nays, to be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the governor viithin ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted} aft«r it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless the general assembly shall, by their 
aajournment, prevent its return, in which case the said bill shall be returned 
on the first day of the meeting of the general assembly, after the espiration 
of said ten days, or be a law. 

22. There shall be elected by the qualified electors of this state, at the same 
time of the election for governor, a secretary of state, whose term of office 
shall be the same as that of the governor, who shall keep a fair register of the 
official acts of the governor, and, when required, shall lay the same, and all 
papers, minutes, and vouchers, relative thereto, before either branch of the 
general assembly, and shall perform such other duties as shall be assigned him 
by law, and shall receive a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum, and no 
more, except fees : Provided, that if the office of secretary of state should be 
vacated by death, re^goation, or otherwise, it shall bo the duty of the governor 
to appoint another, who shall hold his office until another secretary shall be 
elected and qualified. 

23. There shall be chosen, by the qualified electors throughout the state, an 
auditor of publio aooounta, who shall hold Ms office for the term of four years, 
and until his successor is quahfied, and whose duties shall be regulated by law, 
and who shall receive a salary, esolusive of chsrk hire, of one liouaand dollars 
per annum for Ms services, and no more, 

24. There shall be elected, by the qualified electors throughout the state, a 
state treasurer, who shall hold his office for two years, and until his successor 
is qualified; whose duties may be regulated by law, and who shall receive a 
salary of eight hundred dollars per annum, and no more. 

25. All grants and commissions shall be sealed with the great seal of state, 
eigned by the governor or person administering the government^ and counter- 
signed by the secretary of state. 

■26. The governor and all other civil officers shall be liable to impeachment 
for misdemeanor in office, during their continuance in office, and for two years 
thereafter. 
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Akticlb -v.— Of the Judiciary Deparlment. 
Sho. 1. The Judicial power of this state shall be, amd is hereipr, Tested in 
one Bupreme court, in eir<mit courts, in county courts, and in jnelices of the 
peace: Promied, that icferior local courts, of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
may be estabUehed by the general assembly in tie cities of this stat^, but such 
conrtB shall haye a uniform organization and jurisdiction in such cities. 

2. The enpreme court shall consist of tliree judges, two of whom siiaJl foi-m 
a qnonim ; and the coucurrenoo of two of said judges sliaH, in aU oases, be 
necessary to a decision. 

S. The state shaU he diyided into three grand ^visions, as nearly equal as 
may bo, and the qualified electors of eaoh ditision shall elect one of tlie said 
judges for the term of nine years : Provided, that after the first elecfion of 
such judges, the general assembly nay hare the power to prOTide by law for 
aeir election by tlie whole state, or by diviaions, as they may deem most 
expedient. 

4. T!ie office of one of sMd judges shall be vacated, after the first election 
held under this article, in three years ; of one, in six years ; and of one, in cine 
years ; to be decided by lot, so that one of said judges shall he elected once in 
every three years. The judge ha-ring the longest term te serve shaU be the 
first oMef-justice; after which, the judge haying the oldest coimnission shall 
be cMef-justice. 

6. Tlie supreme court may have original jurisdiction in cases reladvc to the 
revenue, m cases of mandamus, habeas corjiua, and in such cases of impeach- 
ment as may be by law directed to be tried before it, and shall have appeUate 
jurisdiction in ah other cases. 

6. The supreme court shaK hold one term anauallj in eaeh of the aforesaid 
grand divisions, at such time and place, in each of said diviMons, as may be 
provided for by law. 

7. The stale shall be divided into nine judicial districts ; in each of which 
one circuit judge shall be elected by the qualified electors thereof, who shaU 
hold his office for the term of sii years, and until his successor shall be com- 
missioned and qualified : Provided, tfaat the general assembly may increase the 
number of circuits to meet the future esigencies of the state. 

& There shaU be two or more terms of the circuit court held, annually in 
each county of Uiis state, at such times as shall be provided by law ; and said 
courta shall have jurisdiction in all eases at law and equity, and in aU cases of 
appeals from all inferior courts. 

9. AU vacancies in the supreme and circuit courts shall be filed by elecden 
&E aforesaid: Provided, however, that if tiie anespired term does not esceed 
one year, such vacancy may he fiiled by executive appointment, 

10. The judges of the supreme court shall receive a aalaiy of twelve hun- 
died dollars per annum, payable quarterly, and no more. The judges of tho 
Circuit courts shaU receive a sjilary of one thousaod doilaiB per annum, payable 
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qnitrterly, and no more. The judges of the supreme and circuit courts sliall 
not be eli^ble to any otier office or public trust, of profit, in tliia state or the 
United States, during tiie t«cm for wliicli they are elected, nor for one year 
thereafter. All votes for either of them for any elective ofaee (eioept that of 
judge of the supreme or oireiiit court), given by tie general asaemblj-, or the 
people, shall be void. 

11. No peruoQ shall be ehgible to the office of judge of any court of this 
state, who is not a eitiieu of tJie United States, aud who shall not have resided 
in this state five years nest preceding his election, and who shall not, for two 
years neit preecding his election, have resided in the division, circuit, or 
county, in which he shall be elected ; nor shall any person be elected judge 
of the supreme court, who shall be, at the time of his election, under the age 
of thirty-five years ; and no person shall he eligible to the office of judge of 
the circuit court until he shall have attained the age of thirty years. 

12. For any reasonable cause, to be entered on tho journals of each house, 
which shall not be sufficient ground for impeachment, both justJces of the 
supreme court, and judges of the circuit court, shall be removed from office, 
oa tJje vote of two-thirds of the members elcet«rl to 'each bvajich of the general 
assembly: Provided, alvtays, that no member of cither house of the general 
assembly shaH be eligible tfl fill the vacancy occasioned by such removal : Pro- 
vided, also, tiatnoremovnlshalltieniadeunless the justice or judge complained 
of shall have been served with a copy of the complaint against him, and shall 
have an opportunity of being heard in his defence. 

13. The Erst election for justices of tbe supreme court, and judges of the 
circuit courts, shall be held on the first Monday of September, 1848. 

14. The second election for one justice of tho supreme court shall be held on 
the Erst Monday of June, 1852 ; and every three years thereafter an election 
shall be held for one justice of the supreme court. 

15. On the first Monday of June, 1855, aud every sisth year thereafter, am 
election shall be held for judges of the cirenit oourts : Providtd, whenever »u 
additional circuit is oceaCed, suoh provision may be made »s to hold tlie second 
election of such additional judge at the regular elections herein provided. 

16. There shall be, in each county, a court, to be called a county court. 

17. One county judge shall bo elected by the quahfied voters of each county, 
who shall hold his office for four years, and until his successor is elected and 



18. The jurisdiction of said court shall extend to all probate and such other 
jurisdiction as the general assembly may confer in eivil cases, and such crimi- 
nal cases as may be prescribed by law, where the punishment ia by fine only, 
not Bsceeding one hundred dollars. 

19. The county judge, with such justices of the peace in each county as may 
be designated by law, shall hold terms for the transaction of county business, 
and shall perfoi-m soch other duties as the general assembly shall prescribe i 
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Provided, the general assembly may require, that two justices, fo be chosen 
by the quahfied electors of each county, shall sit with the county judge in aH 
cases; and there shall be elected, quadrennially, in each county, a clerk of the 
county court, wio shall be ex officio recorder, whoso compensalion shall be fees ; 
Provided, the general assembly may, iby law, make the clerk of tie circuit court 
ex opcio recorder, in lieu of tie county clerk. 

20. The general assembly shall provide for the compensation of the county 
judge. 

21. The clerks of the supreme and ciroait courts, and state's attorneys, shall 
be eleoteti at the first special election for judges. The second election for 
clerks of the supreme court shall be held on the first Monday of June, 1855, 
and every sisth year thereafter. The second election for clerks of the circuit 
courts, and state's atbDrneys, shall be held on the Tuesday neit after the first 
Monday of Kovember, 1852, and every fourth year thereafter. 

22. All judges and state's attorneys shall be commissioned by the goremor. 

23. The election of all officers, and the fiUing of all vacancies that may hap- 
pen by death, resignation, or remoTal, not otherwise directed or provided for 
by this constitution, shall be made in such manner as the general assembly 
shall direct; Provided, that no such officer shall be elected by the general 
assembly. 

24. The general assembly may authorize the judgments, decrees, and dect- 
BJons, of any local, inferior court of record, of original civil or criminal juris- 
diction, established in a city, to be removed, for revision, direeUy into the 
supreme court. 

25. County judges, clerks, sheriffs, and other county officers, for wilful neg- 
lect of duty, or misdemeanor in office, shall be liable to presentment or indict- 
ment by a grand jury, and trial by a petit jury; and, upon conviction, shall be 
removed from office. 

28. All process, writs, and other proceedings, shall run in the nim f "Tht 
people of the State of lUinois." All prosecatjons shall be carried n In Iht 
name and by the authority of the people of the Stale of Illinou," ani lud 
'^Agaiiut Ihepeace and dignity of the same." 

27. There shall be elected in each county in this state, in such li t as 
the general assembly may direct, by the qnahfied electors thereof a mp t 
number of justices of the peaee, who shall hold then: offices for th te m f f ur 
years, and until their successors shall have been elected and quahfied, and who 
shall perform such duties, receive such compensation, and eiercise snch juris- 
diction, as may be prescribed by law. 

28. There shall be elected, in each of the judicial circuits of this state, by 
the qualified electors thereof, one state's attorney, who shall hold his office for 
the term of four years, and until his successor shall be comnussioned and 
qualified ; who shall perform such duties and receive such compensation as ' 
may bo prescribed by law; Provided, Uiat the general assembly may hereafter 
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poTide by law for the eleoaon, tj the qualifiotl voters of each county in this 
Btste, of one eonnty attorney for each coaiity, in lien of the state's attorneys 
proTirted for in this section ; the term of office, duties, and compensation of 
wliich county attorneys, shall be regulated by law. 

29. The qnalified electors of each comity in this state shall elect a clerk of 
the circuit court, who shall hold his office for the term of four years, and 
until his suooeasor shall have been elected and qualified, who shall perform 
auoh duties and receive such compensation as may be prescribed by law. The 
clerks of the supreme court shall bo elected, in each division, by the qualified 
electors thereof, for the term of six years, and until their successors shiiU have 
been elected and qualified ; whose dutioa and compensation shall be provided 
by law. 

30. The first grand division, for the eleotion of jndges of the supreme court, 
shall consist of the counties of Alexander, PulasM, Massac, Pope, Hardin, 
QaHaOn, Saline, Williamson, JohnaoD, Union, Jackson, Eandolph, Perry, 
Frantliu, Hamilton, White, Wabash, Edwajxis, Wayne, Jefferson, Washington, 
Monroe, St, Clair, Chnton, Marion, Clay, Richland, Lawrence, Crawford, 
Jasper, Effingham, Fayette, Bond, Madison, Jersey, and Calhoun. 

The second grand division shall consist of the counties of Edgar, Coles, 
Monltrie, Shelby, Montgomery, Macoupin, Greene, Pike, Adams, Highland, 
Hancock, McDonough, Schuyler, Brown, Fulton, Mason, Cass, Morgan, Scott, 
Sangamon, Christian, Macon, Piatt, Ciiampaign, Vermilion, De Witt, Logan, 
Menard, Cumberland, and Clark. 

The third grand division shall consist of the oonnties of Henderson, Warren, 
Knoi, Peoria, Taiewell, Woodford, McLean, Livingston, Iroquois, Will, Grundy, 
Kendall, La SaUe, Putnam, Marshall, Stark, Bureau, Henry, Mercer, Rock 
Island, Whiteside, Loe, Carroll, Jo Daviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, Ogle, De 
Kalb, Boone, Kane, McHenry, Lake, Cook, and Da Page. 

31. The terms of the supreme court for the first division, shall be held at 
Mount Vernon, in Jefferson county ; for the second division, at Springfield, in 
Sai^aiBon eonnty ; for the third division, 'at Ottawa, in La SaHe county ; until 
Bome other place, in either division, is fiied by law. 

32. Appeals and writs of error may be taken from the circuit court of any 
county to the supreme court held in the division wbiob includes such county, 
or, vrith the consent of all the parties in the cause, to the supreme court in the 
nest adjoining division. 

38. The foregoing districts may, after the taking of each census by the atat«, 
be altered, if necessary, to equalize the said districts in population; but such 
alteration shall be made by adding to such district sucli adjacent county or 
counties as will make said district nearest equal in population: Provided, no 
Buch altcraUon shall affect the office of any judge then in office 
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AailOLB Yl.—On Elections and the Eight of Suffrage. 
Skc. 1, In all elections, erery white male citizen above the age of twenty-one 
yearE, having resided in the state one year neM preceding any election, shall 
be entitled to vote at Each election ; and every wliita male inhabitant of the 
age aforesaid, who may be a resident of the slate at the IJma of the adoption 
of this constitution, shall have the right of voting as aforesaid ; but no such 
citizen or inhabitant shall be entitled to vote, eicept in the district or county 
in which he shall actually reside at the time of such election. 

2. AH votes shall bo given by ballot. 

3. Electors shall in all cases, ejcept treason, felony, or breach of tho peace, 
be privileged from arrest daring their attendaDoe at elections, and in going to 
and retnming from the same, 

4. No elector shall bo obhged to do militia duty on the days of eleoaon, ex- 
cept in time of war or public danger. 

6. No elector shall bo deemed to have lost his residence in this state by 
reason of his absence on the business of the United States or of this state. 

6. No soldier, seaman, or marine, in the army or navy of the United States, 
shall be deemed a resident of this state, in consequence of heing stationed at 
any military or naval place within the state. 

7. No person shall be elected or appointed to any office in this state, civil or 
mihtary, who is not a cifiaeu of the United States, and who shall not have 
resided in this state one jear nest before the elacdon or appointment. 

8. The general assembly shall have full power to pass laws eicluding from 
the right of suffrage persons convicted of infamous crimeB. 

9. The general elections shall be held on the Tuesday neit after the first 
Monday of November, biennially, until otherwise provided by law. 

Article TIL — Of CounUei. 
Sec. 1. No new county shaJI be formed or established by the general assem- 
bly, which will reduce the county or counties, or either of them, from which it 
shall be talten, to less contents than four hiindred square miles; nor shall any 
county be formed of loss contents ; nor shall any line thereof pass within less 
than ten miles of any county seat of the county or coimties proposed to be 
divided. 

2. No county siiall be dirided, or have any part stricken therefrom, without 
Snhmitling the question to a vote of the people of the county, nor unless a 
roojoritj of all the legal voters of the county voting on the question shall vote 
for the same. 

3. All territory which has been, or may be stricken off, by le^slative enact- 
ment, from any organised county or counties, for the purpose of forming a 
new county, and which shall remain nnorganiied after the period provided for 
such organizatdon, shall be and remain a part of the county or counties &om 
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wticli it was originally taken, for aJl purposes of ooimty and state government, 
tmtil otherwise proridetl by law. 

4. There shall be no territory stricken from any county unless a majority 
of the voters living in such territory sliaU petition for such division ; and no 
terrikiry shaJI be added to any oonntj wiUiout the consent of a majority of the 
voters of the county to which it is proposed to be added. 

6. Ho county seat shall be remoyed until the point to which it is proposed 
to be removed shall be fised by law, and a majoiity of tlie voters of the county 
shall have voted in favor of its remjval to such point 

6. The general assembly shall provide, by a general law, for a biwnship 
organization, under which any county may orgamje whenever a majority of 
the voters of such county, at any general eliotiun, sliall so ditcmune ; and 
whenever any county shall adopt a township oigamiation, so much of thia 
COnatitntlon aa provides for the miuageaient of the fiscal ccncems of the Siud 
county by the county court, may he d!"pen=ei with, and the affairs of said 
connty may be transacted in such manner as the general asbembly may 
provide. 

7. There shall be elected in each connty in this itate, by the quahfiad elect- 
ors thereof, a aheriff, who ahaH hold hia ofBce for the term of two years, and 
until Ms successor shall have been elected and qualified : Provided, no person 
ahaH be eh^ble to the s^d office more than once in four years. 

Aeticie vni. — Militia. 

Sec. 1. The militia of the state of Elinois shall consist of all free male able- 
bodied persons (negroes, mulattocs, and Indiana escepted), residents of the 
atnte, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five yeais, eicept such persons 
as now are or hereafter may be exempted by the laws of the Uniieid States or 
of thia state, and shall be armed, equipped, and trained, as the general assem- 
bly may provide by law. 

2. No person or persons, conscientiously acrupnlous of bearing arms, shall 
be compelled to do mihtia duly in lime of peace, provided such person or per- 
sons ahiU piy an equivalent f r sn h exemption. 

" Company battahon anl re^ mental officers, staff officers escepted, shall 
lie ele ted by the persons composing their several companies, battahona, and 
. ret menta 

4 Bngad er anl major generals shall be elected by the officers of their 
brigades an 1 d vi no reipectively 

6 AH miht a officera hall be comnua oned by the governor, and may hold 
their commissions for such time as the legialature may provide. 

6. The militia shall, in all cases, eicept treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at musters and elec- 
tions of officers, and in going to and returning from the same. 
11 
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AnTictB IX. — Of the Revenue. 

Sec. 1. The general assembly may, whenerer they shall deem it naceasary, 
cause to be collected from all able-bodied, free white toftle inhabitants of thia 
state, OTer the age of twentj-one years, and under the age of siity years, 
who are enttUed to the right of suffrage, a capitation tas of not less than fiftj 
cents, nor more than one dollar each, 

2. The general assembly shall proTJde for loyying a las by valuation, bo thai 
every person and corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the 1 hi 

or her property; such Tsdue to be ascertained by some person or p r» 
be elected or appointed in such manner as the general assembly h II d t, 
and not olierwise ; but tbe general assembly sbaU have power \a p il rs 
ftuolJoneers, brokers, hawkers, merobants, eonimiaaon merchant 1 wm 
jugglers, inn-keepers, grocery-keepers, toll bridges and ferries, an p 
using and Biercising franchises and privileges, in such manner a th y hall 
from time to time direct. 

8. The property of the state and counties, both real and personal, and such 
other property as the general assembly Tnay deem necessary for school, rcU- 
^ous, and charitable purposes, may be exempted from taiation. 

4. Hereafter, no purchaser of any land or town lot, at any sale of lands or 
town lots for taxes due either to this state, or any county, or incorporated 
townor city within tbe same ; or at any sale for taxes or levies anthorizcd by 
tbe laws of this state, ahaB be entifled to a deed for the lands or town lot 80 
purchased, until he or abe shall have complied with the foUowii^ conditions, 
io wit: Such purchaser shall serve, or cause to be sewed, a written notice of 
such purchase, on every person in possession of such land or town lot, three 
months before the expiration of the time of redemption on sneh sale ; in which 
notjee be shall state when he purchased the land or town lot, the description 
of the land or lot he has purchased, and when the time of redemption will 
expire. In like manner he shall serve on the person orpersons in whose name 
or names such land or lot is tasad, » similar written notice, if sach person er 
persons shall reside in tie ecuntj where sneh land or lot shaU be situated ; and 
in the event that the person or persons in whose name or names tbe land or 
lot is taxed, do not reside in the county, such purchaser shall publish such 
notjoe in some newspaper printed in such county; and if no newspaper ia 
printed in the county, then in the nearest newspaper that is published in this 
state ta the county in which such lot or land is situated ; which notice shall be 
inserted three times, the last lame not less than three months before the time 
of redemption shall expire. Every such purchaser, by himself or agent, shall, 
before he shall be entitled to a deed, make an affidavit of his having complied 
with the conditions of this section, stating particularly tbe facts rehed on as 
Bueh compliance ; which affidavit shall be delivered to the person anlhoriied 
by law to execute such tax deed, and which shall by him be filed with the 
officer hr.ring custody of tbe records of lands and lots sold for taxes and entries 
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of redemption, in the Countr nliere anch land or lot shall lie, to be b; such 
officer entered on the records ot his office, and carefally preserved iimong the 
files of his office ; an I which reeonl oi affidiTit shall be prima fade evldoQCO 
that such notice has been giTen Any person swearing falsely in such affidaTit 
shall be deemed guilty of per|nry, and punished accordinglj. In case any 
person shall be compelled, undur this section, to publish a notice in a news- 
paper, then, before any pers[ n who may have a right to redeem such land or 
lot from tax sale, shaU be permitted to redeem, be of she shall pay the officer 
or person who by law is authoriied to receive snch redemption-money, the 
printer's fee for pabhohing such notice, and the elpemes of swearing or 
affirming tO the affidavit, and blmg the sime. 

6. The corporate authorities of connties, townships, school districta, cities, 
towns, and villages, may be vested wiHi power to assess and collect tuee for 
corporate purposes ; such tajes to be uniform in respect to persons and pro- 
perty witliin the jurisdiction of the body imposing the same- And the general 
assembly shall require that all the property within the limits of municipal cor- 
porations, belonging to individuals, shall bo taxed for the payment of debts 
Contract«tt under authority of law. 

6. The specification of the objects and subjects of tasalion shall not deprive 
tie general assembly of the power to require other objects or subjects to be 
taxed in such manner as may be consistent with the principles of taxation 
fixed in this constitution. 

Akticie X. — Corporations. 

Sec. 1. Corporations, not possessing banking powers or privileges, may be 
formed under general laws, but shall not be created by special acts, except for 
municipal purposes, and in cases where, in the judgment of the general as- 
sembly, the objccte of the corporation cannot be attained under general laws. 

2. Dues from corporations, not possessing hanking powers or privileges, shall 
be secured by such individual liabilities of .the corporators, or ol^er means, as 
may be prescribed by law. 

8. No state bank shall hereafter be created, nor shall the state own or be 
liable for any stock in any corporation or joint stock association for banking 
purposes, to be hereaftflr created. 

4. The stockholders in every corpor.ition or joint stock assooiatiou, for bank- 
ing purposes, issuing bank notes, or any kind of paper credits to circulate as 
money, BhaB be individually responsible, lo the amount of tteir respective 
share or shares of stock in any such corporation or association, for all its debts 
and liabilities of every kind. 

5. No act of the general assembly, autiioriiing corporations or associations 
with banking powers, shall go into effect, or in any maimer be in force, unless 
the same shall be submitted to the people at the general etecdon next succeed- 
ing tlie passsKO of the same, and be approved by a majority of all the votes 
cast at "uch election for and against such law. 
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6. The general assembly shall encourage internal improTements, bj passing 
liberal general laws of incorporation for that purpose. 

Abtiole XI. — Comvioni. 
All lands irhioh have been granted, as a " oonunoc," to the inhabitajita of 
any town, hamlet, villago, or corporation, by any person, body politic or cor- 
porate, or by any gOTemment having power to make such grant, shall for ever 
remain common to the inhabitants of such town, hamlet, village, or corporation ; 
bat the said commona. Or any of them, or any part (hereof, may be divided, 
leased, or granted, in such manner as may hereafter be provided by law, on 
petition of a majority of the qualified voters interested in such commons, or 
any of them. 

AsTiCLE 511. — Amendments to the Conaiilulion. 

Sec. 1. Whenever two-thirds of all the members elected to eaeh branch of 
the general assembly shall thinli it neceasa^ to alter or amend tbia constitu- 
tion, they shall recommend to the electors at the ne::t election of members of 
the general assembly, to vote for or against a conventiou ; and if it shall appear 
that a majority of all the electors of the state voting for representatives have 
voted for a convention, the general assembly shall, at their next session, can a 
convention, to consist of as many members as the bouse of representatives at 
the time of making said call, to be chosen in the same manner, at the same 
place, and by the some electors, in the same districts that chose the members 
of the house of representatives ; and which convention shall meet within three 
montbs after the said election, for the purpose of revising, altering, or amend- 
ing this constitution. 

3. Any amendment or amendments to tbis constitution may be proposed in 
either branch of the general assembly ; and if the same shall be agreed to by 
two-thirds of all the members elect in eaeh of the two houses, such proposed 
amendment or amendments shall be referred to the next regular session of the 
general assembly, and shall be published at least three months previous to the 
time of holding the nest election for members of the house of representatives ; 
and if, at the next regular session of the general assembly after said election, 
a mcjority of all the members elect, in each branch of the general assembly, 
shall agree to said amendment or amendments, then it shall be their duty to 
submit the same to the people at the next general election, for their adoption 
or r^ection, in such manner as may be prescribed by law; and if a majority 
of all the electors voting at such election for members of the house of repre- 
sentatives, shall vote for such amendment or amendments, the same shall 
become a part of the constitution. But the general assembly shall not have 
power to propose an amendment or amendments to more than one article of 
tti6 constitDtioa at the same session. 
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Aeticlb XIII. — Declaration of Rights. 

That the general, great, and easenliiil principlea of liberty and free govern- 
ment maj be recognised and uniltBrably established, we decliee : — 

8eo. I. That all men are bom equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain inherent and indefeaaihle rights ; among which are those of enjoying and 
defending life anii liberty, and of acquiring, possessing, and protecting pro- 
perty and reputalioa, and of pursuing their own happiness. 

2. Tliat all power is inherent in the people, and all free gOTemments arp 
founded on their authority, and inalituted for their peace, safety, and happi- 

3. That all men hare a natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty 
God according to tlte dictates of their own oonaoiences; that no man can of 
right be compelled to attend, ercjt^ or support any place of worship, or to 
maintain any ministry, against his consent; that no human authority can, in 
any case whateyer, control or interfere with the righta of conscience ; and that 
no preference shall erer be ^ven by law to any reli^ous establishments or 
modea of worship. 

4. That no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office of public trust under this state. 

5. That aU elections shall fea free and equal. 

6. That the right of trial by jnry shall remain inriolate ; and shall extend to 
all oaaca at law, without regard to Iho amount in contrcTensj. 

7. That the people shall be aceure in their persons, houses, papers, and pos- 
seasiona, from unreasonable aoarches and seizures: and that general warrants, 
whereby an officer may be commandeii to search auapected places without evi- 
dence of the fact committed, or to seize any person or persons not named, 
whose ofi'ences are not particularly described and supported by evidence, are 
dangerous to hbertj, and ought not to be granted. 

8. That no freeman shall be imprisoned, or disseized of his freehold, liber- 
ties, or pririieges, or outlawed or exiled, or.in any manner deprived of his hfe, 
hberty, or property, but by the judgment of hia peers, or tie law of the land. 

9. That in all criminal prosecutions. Hie accused hath a right to be heard by 
himself and counsel; le demand the nature and cause of the accusation agiunat 
him ; to meet the witnesaea face tfl face ; to have compulsory process to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses in his favor ; and in prosecutions by indictment 
or information, a speedy public trial by an impartial j ury of the county or dis- 
trict wherein the offence shall have been committed, which county or district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law ; and that he shall not be com- 
pelled to give evidence against himself. , 

10. No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offence unless on the 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases of impeachment, 
or in caaes cognizable by justices of the peace, or arising in the army or navy, 
or in the militia when in actual service in time of war or public danger ■ Fro- 

14* L 
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vided, that jusOcea of the peace shaU try no person, eioept as a court of inqmry, 
for anj offence punishable with impriBonioeDt or death, or fine above one hun- 
dred dollaiFS. 

11. No pereon siiaJl, for the aaine offence, be twice put in jeopardy of his 
life or Hmb ; nor Ehall any man's property be token or applied to pnbho use 
Kilhout the consent of Ma representatives in the general assembly, nor without 
just compeiisatioii being made to him. 

12. Every person wifiiin this state ought to find a certain remedy in the lawa 
for all injuries or wrongs which he may reoeiTC in his person, property, or 
character; he ought to obtain right' and justice freely, and without being 
obhged to purchase it, completely and without denial, promptly and without 
delay, oonfurmably to the laws. 

13. That aO persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, nnlesa for capital 
offences where the proof is evident or Uie presumption great ; and the privi- 
lege of the writ of lioieas corpas shall not be suspended, unless, when in cases 
of rebelhon or invasion, the public safety may retiuire it. 

14. All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature of the offence ; the true 
design of all punishment being to reform, not to eiterminata mankind. 

15. No person shall be imprisoned for debt, unless upon refusal to deliver up 
his estate for the benefit of Lis creditors, in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by law, or in cases where there is strong presumption of fraud. 

16. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in this state, 
eicept as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
conviolei 

17. No ex jiost facto ]«,•«, nor any law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
shall ever be made ; and no convictioa shall work corruption of blood or for- 
feiture of estate. 

18. That no person shall be liable to be transported out of this stat« for any 
offence committed within the same. 

19. That a frequentrccurrence to the fundamental principles of civil govern- 
nient is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of hberty. 

20. The military shall be in strict subordination to the civil power. 

21. That the people have a right to assemble together in a peaceable manner 
to consult for their common good, to instruct their representatives, and to apply 
to the general assembly for redress of grievances. 

22. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
flie consent of the owner ; noi Jn tjme of war, eicept in manner prescribed by 

23. The printing-presses shall be free to every person who undertakes to 
eiamine the proceedings of the general assembly, or of any branch of govern- 
ment; and CO law shall ever be made to restrain the right thereof. The free 
communication of thoughts and opinions is one of the invaluable rights of 
man; and every eitiien may freely speak, write, and print, on any subject, 
being responsible for the abuse of that liberty. 
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24. IQ prosecutions for the pablioation of papera inyeatigating the officiaJ 
conduct of officers, or of men acting in a public capacity, or when the matter 
puhhshed is proper for public information, the truth thereof may be given in 
eridcnce ; and in aU indictments for libels, the jury ehall have the right of 
determining both the law and the fact, under the direction of the court, as in 
other cases. 

26. Any person who shall, after the adoption of this constitution, fight a 
duel or Bend or accept a challenge for tiiat purpose, or be aider or abettor in 
-fighting a duel, shall be deprived of the right of holding any office of honor 
or profit in this state, and shall be punished othcnvise, in such manner as i3 
or may be prescribed by law. 

26. That from and after tiio adoption of this constitution, every person wbo 
shall be elected or appointed to any office of profit, trust, or emolument, civil 
or military, legialatiTe, executive, or judicial, under the government of tiiis 
Etatfl shall, before he enters upon the dudes of his office, in addition to the 
oath prescribed in this constituljon, take the following oath; "I do Bolemnly 
swear [or affirm, as the case may be] tiiat I have not fought a duel, nor sent 
or accepted a challenge to fight a duel, the probable issue of which might have 
been tie death of either party, nor been a second to either party, nor in any 
manner aided or aswated in such duel, nor been knowingly tiie bearer of such 
challenge or acceptance, since the adoption of the constitution; and that I 
wm not be so engaged or coneemed, directly or indirectly, m or about any 
Boch duel, during my continuance in office. So help me, God." 
Ahticle -ny.—Pablk Bebl. 
There shall he annually assessed and coUeofed, in the same manner as other 
Btatfi revenue may be assessed and collected, a tax of two mills upon eaoh dol- 
lar's worth of taxable property, in addition to all otiier tajrea, to be applied as 
follows, to wit: The fund so created shall be kept separate, and shall annually, 
on the' first day of January, be apportioned and paid over, pro rala, upon aU 
such state indebtedness, other than the canal and school indebtedness, as may, 
for that purpose, be presented by the holders of the same, Ifl be entered a- 
credita upon, and, to that ci 
indebtedness. 



Ltinguishment of the principal of said 
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eOVERNMEKT. 
Joel A. Mattison (manufacturer), of Will county, Governor, and ex officio 
* Land Commissionur, Term ends, seconil Monday in January, 1857 Salnir 
$1600, " 

Gnatayns Ecerner (lawyer), of St. Clair county, Lieutenaut-Goyeraor. 
Salary, $8 a day during session, and 10 cents a mile travel. 

Aloianiler StJime (meroliant), of Pike county, Secretary of State. Term 
ends, January, 1857. Salary, fe^ and $800.* 

Thoroaa H. CampbeE (lawyer), of Springfield, Aaditor. Term ends, Janu- 
ary, 1857. Salary. flOOO.* 

Join Moore (farmer), of Randolph's Grove, Treasurer. Term ends, Janu. 
Bry, 1857. Salary, $800.* 

Nioian W. Edwards, of Sangamon county, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. Term ends, January, 1857. Salary, $1600. 

J. G. Norwood, M. D., of Sai^amon county. State Geologist. 

Moses E. Anderson, of Sangamon county, Adjutant-General. 

Thomas J. Turner, of Stephenson, Speaker of the House. Salary, |3 a day 
during the session. 

E. T. Bridges, of La Salle, Oerk. 

George T. Brown, of Madison, Secretary of Senate. 

The sessioDs of the Legislature are bicDcial. The nineteenth ses- 
sion commenced in January, 1855. 

JUDICIARY. 

SrPREMK COUKT. 

FirH Divuion — ^Walter B. Scates, of Jefferson county, Chief Jnsdoa. Term 
ends, June, 1861. Salary, $1200. Noah Johnson, of Jefferson couuty, Clerk. 

Second ZliKisiiHi.— Onias C. SIdnner, of Quiney, Judge. Term ends, June, 
1858. Salary, $1200. Wm. A. Tumey, of Springfield, Clerli. Term ends 
June, 18dl. Fees. ' 
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atton, of Ottawa, Judge. Term enda, JvmB, 
Leland, of Ottawa, Clerk. TBrm ends, Jane, 



TkWd Division.— J. E 
1804. Salary, $1200, 
1861. Fees. 

Ebenezer Peck, of Chicago, Eeporter. 

This Court holds one session in each diTision of tbe State each 
year. The terras are : first division, at Mt. Vernon, Jefferson county, 
on the second Monday in Novemher; second division, at Springfield, 
on the third Monday in December; third division, at Ottawa, La 
Salle county, on the first Monday in February. 

ClBCUIT CotTETS.* 



cuS. 


„,,„.OfI«.«K 


R^CSO.. 


8>l..T 


™^.Ti™ry 


«3m.N™ 


BiLAKT 


7. 


D. M. Woodson, 
JusHn Harlan, 

DaTld Bavia, 

Edwin Beecbei, 
Isaac Q.WiUon, 
B.K.Slisldon, 
Joi. Sibley, 
>nslow V-^taa, 


it. Clair CO. 

Schnylor CO. 

Rocfclelsuaco 

COOltM. 

McLean DO. 
LaSailcco. 

Wsyne'co. 

JoTa>°teaBo, 
Hancock co. 


$1000 


Cvr s Fplaj 

Jno ^ Bailey 
Wm T Miller 
Dunlel Hcllioy 

Wra C Crody 

11 W Boy^S" 


IS! 

McDon Ithui 
Urrolco 

Sangamon CO 

KulUoco 


|50D & iaea. 



Cook Coantg Common Fleai. — John M Wilaon Judge Term enda 18^" 
Salary, $1000 and fees. Walter KimbaJl Clerk 

Recorder's Court of ike City of Chicago — Rohert S Wilson Jiidoa Term 
ends, 1858. Salary, $2200 and fees Darnel Mclhoj Icoaecnting attorney 
Term ends, 1856. Salary, $500 anl fcea Phihp A Htjne Cleik Term 
ends, 1858. Feea. 

These Courts have ooncurri,nt jurisdiction m the county and city, 
respectively, with the Circuit Court and Common Pleas, in all civil 
cases, and in all criminal caai-s, except murder and treason Each 
county has a County Court, with junadiction to the same araouut js 
Justices of the Peace, hut their business is chiefly probite matters 
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FINANCES. 
The debt of the State, priucipal and interest, was, January 1, 1855 
$13,994,615. During t!ie two years ecding November 30, 1854) 
there has been paid of the public debt, in addition to $1,200,000 paid 
on aeeownt of aconiing interest, the sum of $2,750,038, making a 
total of 13,950,038 paid during this time, on account of the public 
debt. If the present rate of taxation is continued, and the present 
method of reducing the State debt followed, it will be eventually ex- 
tinguished in. 1866. 

The receipts into tbe treasarjforortlmiirjreyeniie, 
for tlie two years ending November 30, 1854,* 

cBicfly from ttties, mere $408,529 77 

Add balance in the ireasurj, Dec. 1, 1852, 146,372 36 

_ $554,902 13 

The expenditures for the same perioti, nere ; 

Ordinary expenaea, ;... $255,195 81 

Special appropriations and eipenditures 269,720 85 

Old warrants and misceHaneoiis, OGl 13 

525,877 29 

Balance in the treasnry, Deo. 1, 1854, $29,024 84 

Amonnt of interest fund (ax received for the same period, in- 
cluding balance, was 592,972 08 

Amount of warrants iesned for payment of interest cancelled, ... 528,294 68 

Amount received for liquidation of State debt, including balance, 963,708 87 

Warrants for pro rata payments of State indebtedness cancelled, 544,555 50 

The total assessed value of property in the State in 1852, was 
$149,294,805; in 1853, 5225)159,633. Bate of taxation on each 
$100: in 1852, 60 J cents; in 1853, 49^ cents. During the two 

EdOors of tht Tribwnt ;— Agreosblj to jour request, I send you [be amount of pajmcnls 
Into tbe treneury, front 1st JinHsry to BOth Korember, libb, upon the eesjiasmeDt of ISSl, 
ilone, aa follows : 

EoenuB purp0Boa„ $293,686 13 

Btiite ieU (3 mills tsi), 4J8.T53 58 

Interf at fund, 358,767 32 

Total reMlptafi)rl»56;_ ~ _ 11,126,077 Sfl 

Terj »spec(fallj, k^ John Moom, 
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years $280,894.06 were received from the sale of 80,126.04 acres of 

land belonging to the State, and 48,598.15 acres remained unsold, 

December 1, 1854. 

Amount of funds devoted to Common Schools, December 10, 1854 : 

Three per cent, on net proceeds of public lands (ex- 
cept ouc-sixU.) $463,490 93 

Surplus revenue from the United States 335,592 32 

^ $799,083 25 

There are, besides : 
The College Fond, being one-sistb of the ttree per 

cent, fund $92,082 IC 

The Seminary Fund, i. e. proceeds of sales of Bemi- 

nary lands, ■ 59,738 72 

■* . 153.420 82 

Jlakmg, devoted to purposes of education, ^ ■ $951,501 07 

The whole of this sum has been borrowed or appropriated bj the 
State, and devoted to pay the current expenses of the government. 
The State pays sis per cent, interest on the amount. The interest of 
the Common School Fund for 1853, was $57,090.25, which, except 
one-fourth of one per cent. ($2,378-76) paid to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, was divided among the several counties, in proportion to the 
number of white children under the age of 21. 

Besides this State fund, there arc county and township funds. The 
value of the county funds ia estimated at $50,000 ; of the township 
funds, $1,952,090.51; which would make a total principal of 
$2,953,594.58. The interest on the State fund is at 6 per cent.; on 
county and township funds, at 10 per cent. ; total net proceeds of 
interest, $196,281.54. 
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LAND TITLES. 

The following ire tbe provision, ot the Eovised Slalnl.i concerning 
the regulation of estates and land : — 

Liverj of seisin shall in no case ho neoeasary for the eonTeyanoe of real 
proporly; hm .rory J„d, m.rteage, or other conyeyanc. In writine, «.nod 
and seJed by the party laMng the same (the ntaler or m.hers being of foil 
covert, at large, and not in duress), shall he sufficient, 
in, for the giving, granting, seiiiag, mortgaging, leasing, 
■ tb- "^'"^I'l'nsferringanylands, tenements, or hereditamenta 

m this state, so as, to aU intents and purposes, absolutely and fully to vest in 
every donee, gr«,t.., bargainee, mo^g.gee, lessee, or purchaser, Ji such 
estate or estates as shaU bo spcoUeil in any such deed, mortgage, lease or 
otb.roonvey.noe. Nothing herein conidned sh.il bo so conatrued a, to divest 
or defeat the older or belter estate or right of „y p.„.„ or persons not a 
parly to any such de«I, mortgage, lease, or other oonveyauce. (B. S. lOS, 

Every estate, feoBnent, gift, grmt, deed, morlgago, leue, reicse, or eon- 
Urmaton of lands, .en.n>„6,, rents, serSces, or hereditaments, made „ had, 
or hcrcfter to be made or had, by any person or persons, being of fuU .g. 
sound mind, dueovort, at hrrge, and not in duress, to any person or persons 
and an recoveries, judgmenia, and e^ooutions had or made or to bo had or 
made, shall be good and ctTeetual to him, her, or Hem, to whom it is or shall 
he m.a., h.d or given, and to aU oth.„; to hi,, her, or their use, against 
U.e judgment^debtor, seller, feolor, donor, grantor, mortgagor, ieesor, UlLr, 
or eonhrmer, »,d agamst hH her, or their heir, or hdr chdmuig the .am; 
only a, h«r or hem,, and every of Ihem, and against all other, h.vin- or 
.la™nE an, «. or interest in the sa„. only to a,e uae of the same judgn,:n.. 
debtor, saier, feolor, Jonor, gr^rtor, mortgagor, lessor, releasor, or .onLner 



- - "^' at the time of the jadgment, eiecution bar- 

p" i'otsr"r """'■ "■"■ '■""■■■ '"'■ " ^°' """■ '■'■''■■ 

Where an, person or p.r.ons stand or be scl.ed, or at any time hereafter 
shall eland or be seizod, of .nd in any messuages, lands, tenements rent, 
•ernees, reveniomi, remainder, or other hereditaments, to the use, oonMonoe,' 
(108) 
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or tmst of any other person or persons, or of any bodj politic, by reason of 
any bargain, sale, feoflinent, fine, recovery, coTenant, contract, agreement, 
Trill, or otherwise, by any mannev of means wlialsoeyer; in every snch ease, 
all and every aueh person or persons and bodies politic that have, or hereafter 
shall haye, any suoh nse, coniidenoe, ur trust in fee simple, for terms of life, 
or for years, or otherwi'ie or any uae, confidenoa, or trust in remainder or 
reversion, shall from thenteforth stand and be seized, deemed, and adjudged 
m lawful heiwn, estate, and poi-ession of and in the same messuages, lands, 
tenements rents, seryioes, revdoions, rejnaindera, and hereditaments, with 
Iheir appurtenances, to all intents, constructions, and purposes in law, of and 
in suoh like eata.tea as they had or shall have in nee, confidence, or tvuet of or 
in the same ; and that the estate, right, title, and posseesion that was or shall 
"n snch person or peraons that mas or hereafter shall be seiied of any lands, 
' i, or herediiamenta to the use, confidence, or trust of any person or 
persona, orof anybodypolitic, ba from henceforth clearly deemed and adjudged 
to be in him, her, or them that have or hereafter shall have such use, confi- 
dence, or trust, after such quality, manner, form, and condition as they had 
befoi'e in or to the use, confidence, or trust that was or shall be in them. 
(E. 8., p. 103, Sec. 3.) 

Any person claiming right or title to lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
although he, she, or they may be out of possession, and notwithstanding there 
may be an adverse posaeasion thereof, may sell, convey and tranfer his or her 
interest in and to the aama in aa full and complete a manner as if he or she 
were in the actual possession of the lands and premises intended to be con- 
veyed, and the gi'antee or grantees shall have the same right of action for the 
recovery thereof, and shall in all respects derive the same benefita and advan- 
tages therefrom, as if the grantor or grantors had been in the actual posaeaaion 
at the time of executing flie conveyance. (R. S., p. 103, Sec. 4.) 

No estate in joint tenancy in any lands, tenemonta, or hereditaments shall 
be held or claimed under any grant, devise, or conveyance whatsoever hereto- 
fore or hereafter made, other than to eiecutors and trustees, unless the pre- 
miaea therein mentioned ahall eipresslj be thereby declared to pass, not in 
tenancy in common, but in joint tenancy; and every such estate, other Hian 
to executors or trustees, (unless otherwise espressly declared, as aforesaid,) 
shall be deemed to he in tenancy in common. (R. S., p. 103, Sec. 5.) 

In cases where by the common law any parson or persons might hereafter 
become seized in fee tail of any lands, teniMiienta or hereditaments by virtue 
of any devise, gift, grant, or other conveyance hereafter to he made, or by any 
other means whatsoever, such person or persons, instead of being or becoming 
seized thereof in fee tail, shall be deemed and adjudged to be and become 
seized thereof for Ha or her natural hfe only, and the remainder Ehall pass in 
fee simple absolute to the person or peraons to whom the estate tail would, on 
16 
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the death of the first grantee, derisee, or donee in tail, Erst pies aooording to 
the course of the ooramon law by virtue of such derise, ^ft, grant, or conyej- 
ance. (K. S., p. 104, See. 6.) 

If any person shall sell and oonTey Ifl another hy deed or eonyeyaace pnr- 
porling to eonyey an eEtatfl in fee simple absolute in any tract of land or real 
estate lying and being in this state, not then being possessed of the legal 
estate or interest therein at the time of the sale and couveyanoe, but after 
Buoh sale and conTeyanoe the yendor shall become possessed of and confirmed 
in the legal estate to the land or real estate so Bold and conveyed, it shall be 
taken and held to be in Imst and for the use of the grantee or vendee, and 
the eonvejanoe aforesaid shall be held and taken, and sliall be as valid as if 'be 
grantor or vendor had the legal estate or interest at the time of said Bale or 
conveyance. (E. S., p, 104, Sec. 7.) 

Every person in the actual possession of lands or tenements under claim and 
color of title made in good faith, and who shall for seven succesaive years con- 
tinue in such possession, and shall also luring said time pay all taxes legally 
assessed on such lands or tenements, shall be held and adjudged to be the 
legal owner of said lands or tenements to the extent and according to the pur- 
port of his or her paper tifle. All persons holding under auch possession by 
purchase, devise, or descent before said seven years shall have expired, and 
who shall continue such possession, and continue to pay the taxes as aforesaid, 
BO as to complete the possession and payment of taxes for the term aforesaid, 
shall be entitled to the benefit of this Section. (R. S., p. 104, Sec. 8.) 

Whenever a person having color of title, made in good faitJi, to vacant and 
unoccupied land, shall pay all faxes legally assessed thereon for seven succes- 
sive years, he or she shall be deemed and adjudged to be the legal owner of 
said vacant and unoccupied land, to the extent and according to the purport 
of his or her paper title. All peraons holding under sucii tax payer by pur- 
chase, devise, or descent before said seven years shall have expired, and who 
shall continue to pay the taxes as afores^d, so as to complete the payment of 
bues for the term aforesaid, shall be entitled to the benefit of this section : 
Providid, however, if any person liaving a better paper title to said vacant 
and unoccupied land shall, daring the said term of seven years, pay the taxes 
assessed on said land for any one or more years of tlie said term of seven 
years, then and in that case such to^ payer, his heirs and assigns, shall not 
be eutjded to the benefit of this section.* (R. S., p. 104, Sec. 9.) 
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The two preceding sections shal! not eitand to lands or tenements owned by 
the United States or this State, nor to school and semiaarj lands, nor to lands 
held for the nge of religious societies, nor to lands held for any public purpose, 
nor shall they extend to lands or tenements trhen there sIiiiU be an adferse 
title to such lands or tenements, and the holder of such adverse title is under 
the ^e of twenty-one years, insane, imprisoned, femme coTert, out of (he 
limits of the United States, and in the employment of the United States or of 
this Statfl: provided such person shall commence an action to recover such 
lands or tenements so possessed as aforesaid within three years after the 
fleveral disabililJes herein enumerated shall cease to exist, and shall prosecute 
such action tji judgment, or in case of vacant and unoccupied land shall within 
the time last aforesaid pay to the person or persons who have paid the same 
all the taies, VFith interest thereon at tlie rate of twelve per cent, per annum, 
that have been paid on said vacant and unoccupied land. (E, S., p. 104, 
Sec. 10.) 

All deeds whereby any estate of inheritance in fee simple shall hereafter be 
limited to the grantee and his heirs Or other legal representatives, the words 
"grant," "bargain," "sell," shall be adjudged an cipress covenant to the 
grantee, his heirs and other legal representatives, to wit: that the grantor 
was seiied of an indefeasible estate in fee simple, free from encumbrances 
done or suffered from the grantor, except the rents and services that may he 
reserved, as also for quiet enjoyment against the grantor, Hs heirs and assigns, 
unless limited by express words contained in such deed. And the grantee, his 
heirs, eieoufors, administrators, and assigns, may in any action assign breaches 
OS if such covenants were expressly inserted : PTOsided, alviays, that this law 
shall not extend to lease at raot rent, or leases not exceeding twenty-one 
years, where the actual possession goes with the lease. (R. S., p. 105, 
See. 10.) 

Every deed conveying real estate which by any tiing therein contained 
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Bhall appear b) have been intended only as a BBon|itj in tie nature of a mort- 
gage, ttiough it be an absolute oonTcjacoe in terms, sliall be considered aa a 
mortgage. (R. S., p. 106, Seo. 12). 

ETB17 estate in lands which shall he granted, conTeyed, or deTised to one, 
aiaough worda heretofore necessary to tranfer an estate of inheritance he not 
added, shall be deemed a fee simple estate of inheritance, if a less estate be 
not limited by express words, or do not appear to have been granted, conTeyed, 
or doTiaed by construolion or operation of law. (R, S,, p. 105. Seo. 13.1 

When an estate hatb been or shall be by any conveyance limited in remain- 
der to the son or daughter, or to the nse of the son or daughter, of any person, 
to fae begotten, such son or danghter, bom after the decease of hia or her 
fatber, shall take the estate in the same manner as if he or ihe hal been bom 
in the lifetime of tie father, although no estate shall have been conveyed 
to support the contingent remainder after his death (R S p 105 Seo 
U-) 

All aliens residing in this State taay take by deed, will, or otherwise lands 
and tenements, and any interest therein, and alienate, seD assign and trans- 
mit the same to their heirs or any other persona, whether suth heirs or other 
persons be citizens of the United States or not, in tlio same manner as natural 
born citizens of the United States or of this State might do; and upon the 
deceaae of any alien having title to or interest in any landa or tenements, such 
lands and tenements siiaU pass and descend in the same manner rb if auch 
alien were a citizen of the United States ; but all such persoos shaE have the 
same rights and remedies, and in all things be placed on the same footing, as 
natural bom citizens and actual residents of the United States. (R S p 47 
Seo. 1.) ^ 

Execution of Deeds and Mobtoaobs. 

The execution of Deeds and Mortgages is regulated by the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes : 

Convejances may be written or printed, must set forth the residence and 
the name of the parlies, the land, and flie terms of the grant, must be legible, 
and upon some material susceptible of delivery and record. 

They must be signed by the party or parties thereto. The provisions of the 
Statutes, however, permit the aubsoribing of a deed by an attorney of the 
grantor, if he should have been thereunto authorized by an inatmnient in 
writing, executed and acknowledged by his principals, with all the formahtiea 
required in the eseeution of a deed, and not otherwise. 

The; should be attested bj two subscribing witnesses, nnlesa acknowledged 
previous to their dehverj. 

They muEt be sealed. A scrawl of flie pen may be used as a seal. It is 
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usual to flourish an inteniled circle at the risht of the fiignatura, mth the 
initials L. S. inserted in it. 

FOKM OF ACKBOWIEDGMENT. 

State of Illinois, l 
County of j"™' 

Be it j-emembered, that on this first day of , one thousand eight 

hundred and , before me, John Hancock, a nolarj public, persoa- 

slly appeoreil John Walker and Mary his wife, to me known to be the real 
persons whose names are subscribed to the foregoing convojance, and severallj 
acknowledged that they eiecufed the same, and the said Mary, on an exami- 
nation separate and apart from her husband, hating had the contents thereof 
fuUy made known to her by me, acknowledged that she exacnled the same, 
and relinquished her dower to the lands and tenements therein mentioned] 
voluntarily, freely, and without any compulsion of her said husband. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and notarial seal of office 
tJie day and year first above written. ' 

(Seal of office.) John Hahcoce:, Notary Public. 

All persons of fall age, except femmes covert, idiots, and lunatics, are enti- 
tled to convey real estate, subject to the provisions of the Statute. When any 
married woman shall join her husband in the eiecadon of a deed or mortgage 
of his real estate, and acknowledge tJie same as mentioned below, she may 
relinquish her right of dower. (R. S. 106, Sec. 17.) 

Deeds oont«ning the words "grant," "bargain," "EeU," are adjudged (o 
express a covenant to the grantee and his heirs and representatives, that the 
grantor was seiied of an indefeasible estate in fee simple, free from incum- 
brances done or suffered by the grantor, except the renta and devises that may 
be reserved, and also for quiet enjoyment against the grantor, his iieirs and 
assigns, unless limited by express words contained in such deed. (K S 105 
Sec. 11.) , V ■ 1 

Every deed conveying real estate, which, by anything (herein contained, 
shall appear to have been intended only as a. seciirity in the nature of a mort^ 
gage, though it be an abaolute conveyance in terms, shall be considered as a 
mortgage. (R. S., Sec. 12.) 

PaOTISIOHS 0! THE StATDTES CONOEENtKQ PbOOF *HD AcKNOWLBnCHENT OP 

Deeds and Moriqaoes, in Illinois. 
AH instruments for the conveyance of real estate in this State, or any inffl- 
rest tierein, affecting the rights of any person in law or eqi^ty, must be 
acknowledged or proved before one of the following officers, viz. : When 
acknowledged or proven in Ilhnois, before any Jndgo, Justice, or Oerk of any 
Court of Record therein, having a seal, or before any Mayor of a city, Notaiy 
Pubho, or Commissioner authorized to lake the acknowledgment of deeds, 
15* 
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having & saal, or any Justice of tlie Peace. When aoIinowlBilged or proved 
without the State of Dhnois, and within the United States or their territories, 
or the District of Columt)i8, before an officer commiesioned for the pnrpose by 
the Governor of ininoia, in eonformity with the laws of euoh State, Territory, 
or District; provided, that any Clerk of a Court of Record within such Stalo, 
Territory, or District, shall; under his hand aud the seal of such Court, certify 
that such deed or instrument is execnted and acknowledged, or proved, in 
conformity with the laws of such State, Territory, or District. When acknow- 
ledged or proven without the United States, before any Court of any Repablio, 
State, Kingdom, or Empire, taving a seal, or any Mayor or chief officer of any 
city or town, having a seal, Or before any officer anthorized, by the laws of 
Buoh foreign country, to take aoinowledgmenta of conyeyanoea of real estate, 
if he have a seal, such deed to be attested by the official aeal of such Court or 
officer ; and in caae such acknowledgment is taken other than before a Court 
of Eecovd, or Mayor, or chief officer of a town, having a seal, proof that the 
officer taking such acknowledgment was duly authorized by the lawH of his 
country to do so, shall accompany the certificate of such acknowledgment 
(R, S. 105, Sec. 16.) 

The officer taking the acknowledgment must certify, that the person ofi'ering 
to make such acknowledgment is personally known to hira to be the real per- 
son whose name is subscribed to the deed as having executed the same, or that 
he was proved to be such by a credible witness {naming him). (B. S. 107, 
Sec. 20.) 

In case of married women, in addiUon to the above, he shall acquaint her 
with the contents of the deed, and shall examine her separately and apast 
from her husband, whether she executed tbe same, and rehnquished her dower 
to the landa and tenements therdn mentioned, voluntarily, freely, and without 
compulsion of her eaid husband, and shall certify the same on or annesed to 
the deed. (R. S., Sec. 17.) 

EECOBDINO 'OF DeEUS and MoBTGAOES, and the EfFEOI THEnEOf, 

All instruments relating to or afiecting the title to real estate in this Slate, 
must be recorded in the county in which such real estate is situated. (R. S. 
108, See. 22.) 

All deeds, mortgages, and other instrnments of writing, which are required 
to be recorded, shall take effect and be in force from and after the time of 
filing the same for record, and not before, as to all creditors and subsequent 
purchasers, wilhout notice, and all such deeds and title papers shall be ad- 
judged void as In all such creditors and subsequent purchasers, without notice, 
until the same shall be filed for record. (R. S„ Sec. 28.) 

All powers of attorney to convey lands are required to be recorded before 
any deed, eiecuted under the authority contained in the power, goea upon 
record. (K. S., Sec. 2i.) 
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The Connty Recorder,* bionnially elected, commissioned bj the GoTcmor, 
and required hi reside at the county seat, and to ieep the books of record, is 
also required to give a receipt to the person brining any deed or writing to 
be recorded, bearing date on the same day as the entry, and containing the 
abstract aforesaid, and for which entry and receipt he is entitled to no fees 
(R. S. 432, See. 7), but for the recording he is entitled to fifteen cents per 
hnndrcd worda, and twenty-fiye cents for a oerfificate, that the same has beea 
recorded. (II. S. 248, See. 23.) 

All convayancea acknowledged or proven in the State before any Judge, 
Justice of the Supreme or Circuit Court, or before any Court or officer, having 
B seal, and attested by such seal, are entitled to reoorii without further attesta- 
tion. But when aoknouledged or proian before a Justice of the Peace resi- 
ding within the State, the certificate of the Clerk of the County Commissioners' 
Court of the proper county, under his seal of ofSce, that the person taking 
such proof or acknowledgment was a Justice of the Peace at the time of taking 
the same, must be produced to the Recorder; and when acknowledged or 
proved out of the State, before an officer other than Commissioner of this 
State residing there, the certificate of acknowledgment or proof must be ao- 
companied with a certificate of a Clerk of a Court of Record within the State, 
Territory, or District, where the acknowledging officer resides, under the hand 
of such cleri and the seal of his Court, setting forth that the deed or instru- 
ment is cieeuted, acknowledged, or proved, in conformity mth the laws of such 
State, Territory, or District. 

The conveyance, certificate of acknowledgment or proof, and the eortificalo 
of authentication, go upon record logeliier, and for recording the whole thereof 
the Recorder is entitled to be paid. 

Satisfaction of mor^agea may be entered upon record, by the mortgagees, 
in the Recorder's office, and tie record wiB thereby be effectually cancelled. 
If not so done, the cancellation may be efTeeted by the mortgagees signing and 
sealing, in the presence of an attesting witness, and acknowledging in form, 
satisfaction thereof in writing; which instrument, on being produced to the 
Recorder, ia sufficient authority for him to discharge the record. (R. S. 110, 
Sec. 37.) 

Wills or Real Estate. 

The Statutes of Mnois provide, that every person aged twenty-one years, 
if a male, or eighteen years, if a female, or upwards, and not married, being 
of sound mind and memory, shall have power to devise all the estate, right, 
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title, and in^erest, in possessioD, reversion, or remainder, wliieii be or ahe 
hath, or at the time of his or her death ghali have, of, in, and to anj lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, annuities, or rents charged upon or issuing out of 
tbeni, or goods and chattels, or personal estate of erery description whatao- 
ever, hy wiH or testament; all persons of the age of seTenteen years, and of 
sound mind and memory (married women escepl«d), have power to dispose 
of their personal estate, by win or testament ; and married women hare power 
to dispose of their separate estate, both real and personal, by will or testa- 
ment, in the same manner as other persons. (E. S. 536, See. 1.) 

Wins, testaments, and codicils, by which any lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, annuities, rents, or goods and chattels are devised, shall be reduced to 
writing, and signed by the testator or testatrix, or by some person in Lis or 
her presence, or by his or her direclJon, and attested in the presence of the 
testator or testatrix, by two or more credible witnesses. If the testator bo 
unable to write, his mark affiled will suffice for a signiture if ace )ni[ anied 
with the declaration, that the same is his mark ; if another wr te h s name 1 v 
his direction, the same must be done in his presence, otherw se su h s gnature 
will be invahd. (B. 8., Sec. 2.) 

Wilis may or may not contain a provision for the app n ment of execnlorB 
thereof. If they contain no appointment, the Court which adm ts them to 
probate has the power to supply tlie omission, by appo ntin^ an administ -atur 
mth tho will annesed. 

In no case, where any testator or testatrix shall, by h s or her will appo nt 
his or her debtor to be his or her executor or esecutns hall su h appo nt- 
ment operate as a release or extinguishment of any dtb lue trora such exe- 
cutor or executrix to such testator or testatrix, unless the testa or or (estatrii 
sliaU, in snch will, expressly declare his or her intention b^ lev se or release 
such debt ; nor even in that case, unless the estate of such t«s ator or f« tatnx 
is sufficient to discharge the whole of his or her just debts, over and above thfl 
debt due from such executor or ei;ecutrix. (B. S., See. 12.) 

If, after maMng a last wilt and testament, a child or children shall be bom 
to any testator or testatrix, and no prorision be made in such will for snch 
child or children, the wiH shall nol, on that account, bo revoked, but unless it 
shall appear by snch will, that it was the intention of the testator or testatrix 
to disinherit such child or children, the devises and legacies by such will 
granted and ^ven shall be abated in equal proportions, to raise a portion for 
such child or children, eq^ua! to that which such child or children would have 
been entitled to receive out of the estate of such testator or testatrix, if be or 
she had died intestate. (B. S., Sec. 13.) 

Whenever a devisee or legatee in any last will and testament, being a child 
or grandchild of Hie testator or testatrix, shall die before such testator or tes- 
tatrix, and no provision shall be made for such contingency, the issue of such 
devisee or legatee shall take the estate devised tiud bequeathed, and if there 
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he no such issno at the time of tlie death of auoli testator or testairis, the 
estaf« diapoaed of by bucIi devise or legacy shall be considered and traatad in 
all respects as intestate estate. (R. S., See. 14.) 

Codicils mnst be executed in the same manner as wins, and no mU, testi- 
meiit, or codicil, siiall be reroked otherwise than by hurning, caaoelling, tear- 
ing, or obliterating the same bj the testator himself, or in his presence, by Ms 
direction or consent, or by some other will, testament, or codicil in writing, 
declaring the same, signed by the testator or testatrix, in the presence of two 
or more witnesaas, and by thom attesied in his or her presence, and no words 
spoken shall revoke or annul any will, tostammt, or ootUeil in writing, eiecuted 
as aforesaid, in due form of law. [R. S., Sec. 15.) 

Every devise of land or any estate therein, by a married man, shall bar his 
surviving widow's right of dower therein, unless otherwise eipressed in the 
will, but she may elect whether she will take such devise orbequeat, or whether 
she will renounce the benefit of snob devise or bequest, and take her dower in 
Ihe lands. And she wiU be deemed to have elected to such jointure or devise, 
unless within one year after the authentication or probate of the will, she shall 
deliver or transmit to the Court of Probate of the proper county, a written 
reuuncialion. (11. S. 199, Sec. 11.) 

The Pbobatk asd Eecordino ot Wills. 

When any will, testament, or codicil shall be exhibited in the Conrt of Tro- 
bate* for probate thereof, it siiall be the duty of the court lo receive the pro- 
bate of the same without delay, and to grant letters testamentary tiiereon to 
the person or persons entitled, and to do all other needful acts to enable the 
parties concerned ie make settlement of the estate at as early a day as shall 
be eonsistcnt with the rights of the respective persons interested therein; 
provided, however, that if any person interested shall within five years after 
the probate of any eneh will, testament, orcodicil, in the Conrt of Probate as 
aforesaid, appear, and by his or her bill in chancery contest the validity of the 
same, an issue at law shall be made np, whether the writing produced bo the 
will of the testator or testatrix or not ; which shall be fried by a jury, in the 
Circuit Court of the county wherein such will, testament, or codicil shall have 
been proved and recorded as aforesaid, according to the practice in courts of 
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duncery in similai caaea ; bnt if no enoh person sliall appear within fte time 
dforesftid, the probaie aa afore&aid shall bo forever binding and conclusive on all 
the parties concerned, saTiog to infanta, femraes oovert, persons not coot/m 
Bifn/ij or absent from the State, the like period after the remotal of their 
respecti™ disahilitiea. And in all sneh trials by jury, as aforesaid, the oarti- 
ficata of the oaths of tie mineasea at the time of tha first probate sbaJl be 
admitted as evidonee, and to have euoh weight aa Uie jury ehall think it may 
deaervB. (R. S., p, 687, Sec. 6.) 

On the probate of any will at least two credible attesting witnesses are 
required to be sworn and esamined, and before the same can be admitted to 
record snch witnesses mnat have declared, on oalh or affirmation, that they 
were present and saw the teatator or testatrix sign said will, teBtament, or 
codicil in thdr presence, and heard him or her acknowledge the same to be his 
or her act and deed ; and they believed the testator or testalrii to be of sound 
mind and memory at the time of signing or aclmowkdgiiig the same. (E- S., 
p. 536, Sec. 2,) 

It shall be the duty of each' and every witness to any will, testament, or 
codicil, made and executed in this State as aforesaid, to be and appear before 
tbe Court of Probate on tha regular day for probate of such wiU, testament, 
or codicil, to testify of and conoeraing tie eiecution and ralidity of the same, 
and the said Court of Probate shall have power and authority to attach and 
punish by fine and imprisonment, or either, any witness who shaU, withont a 
reasonable excuse, fail to appear when duly summoned for the pnrpose afore- 
said ; provided the said punishment by imprisonment shall in no ease eieeed 
tie space of twenty days, nor shall a greater fine be assessed for any anch 
default than tbe sum of fifty dollars. 

When any will, testament, or codicil shall be produced to the Court of Pro- 
bate for probate of the same, and any witness attesting such wiU, testament, 
or codicil shall reside without the hmits of this State, it shall be lawful for the 
Probate Justice to issue a dedim-ai poleataUm, or commission annexed to such 
■will, testament, or codicil, directed to some jadge, justice of tha peace, mayor, 
or other chief magistrate of tha city, town, or corporation, or comity where 
such witness may be found, authorizing the taking and certiiying of his or 
her attestation in dua form of law. And if the person to whom any such com- 
mission shall be directed, shall carti^ in the manner that such acts are usually 
authenticated, that the witness personally appeared before him and made oath 
or affirmation that the testator or testatrix signed and published the writing 
. annexed to such commission as his or her last -wiU and testament; or, that 
some otter person signed it by his or her direction, that he or she subscribed 
his or her name aa a witness thereto in the presence of the testator or testa- 
trix, and at bis or her request: such oath or affirmation shall have the same 
ope-ation, and the will shall be admitted to probate in like manner, as if such 
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oath or affirmation had Ijeeo made in the Court of Probate from whence snch 
commission issued. (R. S., p. 537, See, 4.) 

Any will, testament, and codicil, or authenticated copies thereof, proven 
according to the laws of any of the United States or Territories thereof, or of 
any country out of the limits of the United States, and touching or concerning 
estates -within this State, accompanied witi, » cerdfioate of the proper officer 
or officers that such will, testament, codicil, or copy thereof, was duly eiecuted 
und prOTBl agreeeblj to the laws and usages of that State or country in which 
the same was eseouted, shall he recorded as aforesaid, and shall be gooil and 
aTailahle in hiw, in like manner as wills made and eseouted in this State. 
(R. S., p. 538, Sec. 8.) 

Form of AUestaliaa. 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared, by the said John Warren, as and 
for Ms last will and testament, in the presence of as, who, at the request of 
the said John Warren, and in his presence, and in (he pcesance of each other, 
haye hereunto subscribed our names, and respective places of residence, as 

{Nama.) {Residences.) 

JOHN WALTER, 

JOHN GRIFFITH 

Title to Real Est.^te bt iNnEBJTABCE. 
The Statutes provide that the estates, hoih real and personal, of resident or 
non-resident proprietors dying intestate, or whose estates or any part thereof 
shall be deemed and taken as intestate estate, and after all just debts and 
claims against such estates shall be paid as aforesaid, shall descend to and be 
distributed to his or her children and their descendants in equal parts : the 
descendants of a deceased child or grandchild taktng the share of their 
deceaaed parent in equal parts among 'them; and when there shall be no 
children of the intestate, nor descendants of such children, and no widows, 
then to the parents, brothers and sisters of the deceased person and their 
descendants in equal parts among them, allowing tfl each of the parents, if 
living, a child's part, ox to the survivor of them, if one he dead, a doable por- 
tion ; and if (here be no parent living, then to the brothers and sisters of the 
intestate and their descendants. When there shall be a widow and no child 
or children, or descendants of a child or children of the intestate, then the 
one-half of the real estate and the whole of the personal estate shall go to such 
widow as her esclnsive estate forever, subject to her absolute disposition and 
control, to be governed in all respects by the same rales and regulations aa 
MO or may be provided in case of estates of femme sole ; if there be no chil- 
dren of the intestate, or descendants of such children, and no parents, brothers or 
Asters, or descendants of brothers and sisters, and no widow, then such estate 
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Biall descend in equal parts fo the neit of kin to the Intestate in equal degree, 
cempnting bj the rules of the civil law ; and liiere shall bo no rcprGscntation 
among collaterals, except mth the desoendanla of the brothers and sisters of 
the intestate ; and in no case shall there he a liisdnctJon between the kindred 
of the whole and the half blood : saving to the nidow in all cases her dower, 
as prnvidad by law. (R. S., p. 545, Sec. 46.) ' 

Vi hen any fcmme covert shall die intestate, leaving no child or children, or 
deicendanta of a child or children, then the one-half of the real estate of the 
dttcdcnt 'OiiU descend and go to her husband, aa his exclusive estate forever. 
(R b p 546, Sec. 47.) 

Upon the decease of any ahen, having title to or interest in any lands or 
■ tenement'! auob lands and tenements shall pass and descend in the same 
manner as if such alien were a citizen of the United States ; and it shall 
be no objection to any person having an interest in such estate, that tbey are 
not citizens of the United States, bnt all such persons shall have the same 
rights and remedies, and in all things be placed on the same footing as natural 
bom citizens and actual residents of the Uziited States. (R. S., p. 48, 
Sec. 1.) 

It is farther provided, that if any person shall die sdied of any real estate, 
without having devised tlie same, and leaving no heirs or representatives 
capable of inheriting the same, or the devisees thereof capable of holding 
the same, such estate shall escheat to and vest in the State. (R. S., p. 225, 
a,a. 1.) 

The Lett and Collection op Land Taxes. 

All real estate witliin the State is liable to taiadon, except such as belongs 
to the State Or to the United States ; lands sold by the United States within the 
preceding five years ; lands belonging to township school-funds ; lands whereon 
any school-house, conrt-hoase, or jail, shall have boon erected; lands not ei- 
ceeding five acres, whereon any eoimty buildings are situated; not exceeding 
ten acres, whereon any church shall have been erected ; burial grounds, not 
exceeding ten acres, and grounds on which an; building belongiog to any 
literary,- rohgions, benevolent, charitable, or scientific institution, shaB be 
situated, not exceeding tfln acres. 

The Statutes invest the County Commissibners' Court with the power to 
levy taxes in their r^eolive ooonties for county purposes, under the reslrio- 
tiong that they shall not, unless specially authorized by law, levy a tai that 
shall exceed four mills on each dollar's worth of property. 

The Treasurer, in the capacity of Assessor, upon the receipt of such tran- 
script and hst, is required to prepare a list of all taxable property within his 
county, and to proceed to assess the value thereof by going to the place of 
residence of such owner of taxable property within his county. And if he 
ehall deem it necessary, he may require every owner of taxable properly " t« 
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^ye in under oa&, either by himself oc ageni^ a list and descriptian of all his 
taiable lands, by townships, ranges, quarter eeetiona, tracts, lots, or parfs 
thereof, and the number ia each tract, with the improTemenfc? thereon; all 
town lots, ■rnth the improvements tiiereon; all pleasure carriages, whether 
with two or four wheels; all horses, mares, jacks, jennies, mules, indentured 
eerrants, neat cuttle, ships and Teasels, stocks, money on hand and at interest, 
household furniture, aad erery oUier description of persona! property ; all capital 
employed each year in merchandismg, adopUng as a criterion the yahie of ito 
greatest amount of goods on hand at any dme in the year : and he (the As- 
sessor) shall, in the presence of such person, enter the same in his book, and 
value ea<h tract or lot separately, and each species of personal property sepa- 
rately, placing the description and value in figures opposite the name of the 
person owning or hsting the same; provided, that nnimproTed town-lota may 
be listed and assessed in blocks. (R. S., p. 439, Sec. 16.) 

The minimam value of all lands in this State, for the purposes of tasation. 
Is tiree dollars per acre. 

If any Assessor shall be unable to fiud the owner of any lands or lota con- 
tained in his list, be shall value the same accorcting to the best information he 
tan procure, and enter the same on his list in the name of the patentee or 
present owner, if known. {R. S., p. 440, Sec. 17.) 

If any person shall give a false or fraudulent list, or refuse to deliver to the 
Assessor, when called on for that purpose, a list of his or her taxable property 
as required by law, llio said Assessor, as a penalty therefor, shall assess the 
property of such person at double its value. {R. S., Sec. 18.) 

Lands and town .lots owned by non-residents of the country, when once 
correctly listed for tasation by their owners, shall not be required to be listed 
again by them, till a subdivioa or change of ownership takes place. (R. S. 
Sec. 20.) 

Any person feeling himself ^;grieved by the assessment of his property 
must apply to the County Com 
next succeeding the a 



rs' Court, at the September term thereof 
11 be made to appear by credible 
proof, that the valuation of the Assessor was too high, such court in ita dia- 



rotion may order a reduction . 
will be concbided by the 

The Sheriff of each county 
therein. After having given a 
performance of his duty as Col 



; bnt if he does not apply at the said U 

IS made by tlie Assessor. 
a Illinois is ar ojicio Collector of Taxes levied 
a bond to the people of Ibe State for the faithful 
(oUector of Taxes, it is his duty to receive from 
the County Commissioners' Clerk the assessed list^ and to proceeil to collect 
the taxes charged on said list by calling on each person residing '.a his connty, 
at his or her usual place of residence, and requiring payment thereof. 

Upon the receipt of tJie list by the Sheriif, a lien upon the property assessed 
attaches for the tax, and no sale or tminsfer of the same after that time can 
drfcjit or affect such lien. The properly may be seized by the Collector, and 
15 
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bj iim sold to discliai^e tho tascs and tlie oosld and eipenses of collection. 
(R. S., Sec. 33.) 

The statute further provides, that in case any person shall refuse or neglect 
to pay his or her tases nhen demanded, or within ten days fliereafler, it shall 
be the duty of tha Collector to levy the saaie, together witJi the costs and 
charges that may accrae, by distress and sale of the personal property of such 
person as ought to pay the same, wherever the same may be found in the 
county. No real estate can be legally sold for tasies wliilst personal property 
can be found by the Collector. But no sale is valid, unless by ailvertisement 
posted in at least three public places in the precinct where such sale shall take 
place, at least ton days previous to the day of sale, the Collector shall have 
notified the public of the time and place thereof and the property to bo sold. 
(B. a, Sec. 85, 86.) 

The sale is required to be at public auction, and if practicable no more 
property than is sufficient to pay the tai, costs, and chaises due, should bo 
sold. " Land shall, if convenient, be sold in parcels, and if sold for more than 
the amount of the tai, costs, and charges, the surplus shall be returned to (he 
owner of such property." (R. S., Sec. 87.) 

State tasea are required to be collected in gold and silver coin and Auditor's 
■warrants, and"county tases in gold and silver coin, Auditor's warrants, or 
jury certificates. 

The statuta further provides, that when any person owning lands in any 
county shall fail to pay the taxes assessed thereon, and the Collector shall be 
unable to find any personal property of such person in Ids county whereon to 
levy, of a value sufficient to pay the taies and costs, it is made the duty of the 
Collecter to make report thereof to the Circuit Court of his county, at the first 
t«rm thereof in each year. {R. S., p. 444, Sec. 46.) 

At least sii weeks' notice of such report and application, however, is neces- 
cessary to be published in some newspaper printed in the said county, if any 
Buoh there be, or if there be none, lien in the nearest newspaper in the State ; 
which notice is required to contain the names of'tlie owner or owners, if known, 
the amount of the delinquent tax, interest, and costs due Ihereon, and the year 
or years for which the sajoe are due ; and to mention his intended application 
to the court for judgment against said lands, and for aa order to sell the same 
for the satisfaction of such taics, interest, and costs ; and that on the fourtli 
Tuesday nest succeeding the day fiied by law for the commencement of the 
said term of the said Circuit Court, all the lands against which judgment shall 
be pronounced, and for tie sale of which such order is required to bo made, 
will be exposed to public sale, at tlie Court-house of the said county, for 
the amount of said taxes, interest, and costs due thereon. (R. S,, Sec. 
47.) 

Such Circuit Court, at the term aforesaid, is required to call the docket of 
BHch eases, and if upon such calling any defence be offered by any of the 
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ownBrs of lands delinquent and reported, or by any pereoo having a claim or 
interest tierain, it ehall hear and determine the same in a summary way, 
witliont pleadings ; and if no defence be made, to pronounoe judgment agaiuet 
the said lands, and direct the Clerk to issue an order for their sale. (11. S,, 
p. 445, Sec. 68.) 

On the day specified in the Collector's notioo, it is the duty of that officer to 
attend at the Conrt-hoase in hia coooty, and then and there, at the hoar of 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, to proceed to ofier for sale, separately, each tract 
of land in the said list on which the taies and costs have not then been raid, 
and the person offering to pay the taxes and costs for the least qnantity of 
land becomes the purchaser of sach quantity, to be taken &om tlie east side 
of the tract. {R. S., Sec. 51.) 

Any person or persons owning or claiming lands advertised for sale aa afore- 
said, may pay the tasea, interest, and coats due thereon, to the collector of the 
county in -which the same are situated, at any time hefore the sale thereof. 
(E. S. 416, Sec. ei.) 

When purchasers fail to pay the tases assessed on lands designated and 
known as Illinois and Michigan Canal lands, sold upon a credit, it is the duty 
of the collector to report suoh failure to the acting eonunissioner of the said 
canal, and thenceforth all right, interest, and title of the said purchaser ceases, 
and said lands are not permitted, in any case, to be sold for the non-payment 
of feses, and any sale, if made, is declared to be absolutely roid. (R. 8. 460, 
Sec. 94.) 

If taies assessed upon property as aforesfdd shall not be paid according to 
law, and it shall be necessary to sell tiie same for tases, such sales shall eitend 
lo the interest paid and all improvements thereon, the simple title to eaii pro- 
perty still remaining in the State. (R. S. 530, Sec. 2,) 

Every tract of land ofi'ered for sale by any collector, as bereinbafore provided, 
and not sold for want of bidders, ia considered as forfeit to the people, and the 
cliums thereto of the former owner or owners utterly transferred to and vested 
in the State of Mnois ; yet lands thus forfeited may be redeemed at any time 
witJiin two years, by paying to the Clerk of the County Comnussioners' Court 
of the county in which said lands may be rftuat«d, double the' amount for 
which such real estate was forfeited, and all taiea accruing thereon l-o the time 
of redemption, with interest on each year's tas at the rate of sis per cent, 
from the iirst Monday of May in each year to the lime of redemption. Infants, 
femmes covert, and lunatics, may redeem at any time within one year affair 
the removal of such disability or disabilities. (R. S. 449, Sec. 78.) 

Concerning these lands, it is provided, that every two years from tiie first 
Monday of September, eighteen hundred and forty-five, the Clerks of the 
County CommisMoners' Courts of the several counties, respectively, shall cause 
tliem to be sold at pubEo auction. When any sale of any lot thus forfeited 
shall be effected, it is the duty of suoh clerk to deliver to the purchaser a cer- 
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tifioate of pnrohase, which, on being presented to the auditor, enUHes ttis 
holder thereof to a deed, conyeying all the right, title, interest and claim of 
the State, to the tracts or lots described jc said cei'tilioate. (K. 8. 450, Soo. 
87.) 

Iakd Tax, Forfeitl'bes, akd Eedemptions. 

The Statute provides, that real estate sold for delinquent taica maj be re- 
deemed at any time before the esplration ijf two years from, the date of sale, 
by the payment, in specie, to the Clerk of the County Conamissioners' Court 
of the proper eoimty, of double the amount for which the same was sold, and 
all ta,:seB accruing after such sale, nnlesa such sabseqnent tases hare been 
paid to the eoUeotor, as may be shown by tie collector's receipt, by the person 
redeeming, wiUi sii per cent, interest thereon from the first day of May in 
each year up to the time of payment; provided, that if the real estate of any 
infant, femme eorert, or lunatic, be sold for tasea, the same may be redeemed 
at any time within one year after such disability sLall be remoTOd, npon tLe 
terms specified in this aection. (E, S.,447, Sea. 69.) 

At any tine after the expiration of two years from the sale of any real 
estate for tasee, if tie same shall not hare been redeemed, the coDectjir, on 
request, and on (he production of the certificate of purchase, shall execute . 
and deliver to the purchaser, his heirs or assigns, a deed of conveyance for tiie 
real estate described in snch certificate. (R. 8., Sec. 71.) 

The deed so made by the collector shall be acknowledged and recorded in 
the same manner as other conveyances of real estate, and shall vest in (he 
grantee, bis heirs or assigns, the title of the property therein described. (R. 
S., Sec. 72.) 

Where purehasera of land sold for tases shall neglect to pay the tases 
thereon, and such land shall be again sold for taies before the eipiratlon of 
two years from the date of his or her puichase, such purchaser is not entitled 
to a deed for the land unOl the espiration of two years from the. date of the 
second sale, during which time the land is subject to redemption upon the 
usual terms, eic-3pt that the person redeeming is only required to pay for the 
use of such purchaser, the amount paid for the land, and double the amonnt 
paid by tiie second purchaser. (R. S. 451, Sec. 97.) 

tiJEiTAnoN Of Actions. 
All actions of trespass qnare cLiugum fregit, trespass detinue, trover, and 
replevin, for faking away goods and chattels, all actions for arroarages of rent 
due on a parole demise, and a!I actions of acconnt and upon the ease, except 
actions for slander and malicious prosecution, and such m concern the trade 
of merchandise between merchant and merchant, their factors or agents, shall 
be commenced within five yeais nest after the cause of action occrncd. 
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Actions of tceapass for aasanlt, battery, wonnding, and imprisonment, shall 
be commenced miHiin two years nest after flie cause of action aocmeii. 

Actions on tie case for words stall bo oommeuoed within one year, and. for 
malicious prosecution shall be commenced witiiin two years. 

Every action of debt, or coTenant for rent, or arrearagea of rent, founded 
npon any lease under seal, and of debt or cOTenaut, founded upon any single 
or penal bill, promissory note, or writing obligatory for the direct payment of 
money, or the delivery of property, or the p f rman e f covenants, or upon 
any award under the hands and seals of a b trato a f tie payment of money 
only, shall be commenced within siiteen y ara aftt th aaae of action ac- 
crued, and. when any payment has been mal up n u h instrument, then 
■within sixteen years from the time of such pavment 

Judgments of anj Court of Record of tb St te r ay be relived by action 
Of scire facias, or action of debt, within tw y ri, f t tl e rendition of tlie 

Right of entry and actions to recover lands are barred by tlie lapse of twenty 

Infants, married women, persons insane and absent from this State, may 
make such entry and bring such actions within the times respectively limited, 
after the removal of their disability. 

The absence of a defendant from Uio State is not to bo computed in the 
limitation. 

Limit vnoN of Ai-tioni i >e the Kepovebi op Real Estate. 

The Stitutes provide tiat no pcr'^on hiying any right of entry into any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, shall make an entry therein but within 
twenty years after such right shall have accrued, ind that such person shall 
be barred from any entry afterwards (E, S S49, Sec. 6.) 

Tliat every real, possessory, anoeslral, or miied action, or writ of right, 
brought for tie recovery of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, shall be 
brought within twenty years nest after the right or title thereto, or cause of 
such action accrued, and not after. (R. 8., Sao. 7.) 

That every reaJ, possessory, anooslral, or miied action, or writ of right, 
brought for the recovery of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, of wliich 
any person may be possessed by actual residence thereon, having a connected 
titleinlaworequitydeducibleofrecordjfrom this State or the United States, 
or from any public officer or other person authorized by the laws of this State 
to sell such land for the nonpayment of tases, or from any sheriff, mavshaJ, or 
other person authoriied to sell such land on eiecution, or under any order, 
judgment, or decree of any Court of Record, shall be brought within seven 
years next after possession being taten as aforesaid, bat when the possessor 
shaB acquire such title after taking such possesion, the Umitation shall begin 
to run from the time of acquiring title. (R. S., Sec. 8.) 
16* 
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But possession to \i9t saeh riglita, actions, and suits, must have been oon- 
dnned in manner aforesaid for the term of Eeven years nest preceding tte time 
of asserting the right of ent^, or the commeueement of anj suit or action, 
(E. S., See. 9.) 

No persou who has, or may have, any right of entry intjj any hmda, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, of ivhieh any person may be possessed by actual 
residence thereon, haying a connected title in law or eqnity deduoible of record 
from this State or the United States, or from any public officer or other person 
authorized by the laws of this State tfl sell such lands for the nonpayment of 
(asos, or from any sheriff, marshal, or other person authorized to sell such 
land on execution, or under any order, judgment, or decree of any Court of 
Record, shall make any entry therein, eicept within seren years from the time 
of such possession being taken ; but when the poss^sor shall acquire such 
tiHe after the time of taking such possession, the limitation shall begin to run 
from the time of acquiring title. 

In all the foregoing cases, in which the person or persons who shall have imj 
right of entry, title, or cause of action, shall be, at the time of such right of 
entry, titie, or cause of action, under the ago of twenty-one years, insane, or 
femme covert, such person or persons may make such entry, or institute such 
action, so that the same may be done within such time as ia within the time 
limited, after his or her becoming of full age, sane, or femme sole. 



The necessary wearing apparel of every person shall he exempt from sale on 
execution, writ of attachment, or distress for rent. 

The following property, when owned by any person being the head of a 
family and residing with the same, shall be exempt from levy and sale on any 
execution, writ of attaolmient, or distress for rent, and such artieles of property 
shall continue so exempt while tiie family of such person, or any of them, are 
removing from one plase of residence to another in this State, viz. : 

1. Necessary beds, bedsteads, and bedding, the necessary utensils for cook- 
ing, necessary household furniture, not exceeding in value fifteen dollars, one 
pair of cards, two spinning wheels, one weaving loom and appendage, one 
stove, and the necessary pipe therefor, being in use, or put up for ready use, 
in any house occupied by such family. 

2. One miloh cow and calf, two sheep for each member of the family, and 
the fleeoes of two sheep for each member of the fajnily, which may have been 
purchased by any debtor not owning sheep, and the yam and cloth that may 
be manufactured from the same, and sixty dollars' worth of property suited to 
his or her condition or occupation in life, to be selected by the debtor. 

3. The necessary provisions and fuel for tie use of the family for three 
months, and necessary food for the stock hereinbefore exempted from sale, or 
fliat may be held under the provisions of this act. 
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Wlien any lot not eiceeding ten acres ehall bo appropriated and used as a 
burying gronnd, and shall Tie recorded as suoh in tie Recorder's office of the 
county, it shall be exempt from all taies, and when sold ic lots for burying 
the dead, the said lots shall not be subject to eseoution or attachment; pro- 
vided, that no person shall hold more than one-eighth of an acre exempt from 

When, in any case, the head of a family dies, deserts, or ceases to reside 
■with the same, the said family shall be entitled to retain the property aboye 
exempted free from leyy and sale on execntion. 

In oases of fines for assanlt, assault and battery, and frays, the property 
of the party, having a family, reserved from execution, is one bed and bedding, 
one cow, and ten dollars' worth of household kitchen furniture. 

HoaEBTEAD Exemption. 
In addition to the property now eierapt by law from sale nnder eiecutjon, 
there ehall be eicmpt from levy and forced sale, under the process or order 
from any court of law or equity in this State, for debts contracted from and 
after the fourth day of Jnly, 1851, the lot of ground and the bnildiufpi thereon, ' 
occupied as a residence and owned by the debtor, being a hoaseholder and 
having a family, to the valne of one thousand dollars. Such exemption shall 
continue after the death of such householder for the benefit of the widow and 
family, some or one of them continuing to occupy such homestead until the 
youngest child shall become twenty-one years of age, and until the death of 
such widow, and no release or waiver of such exemption shall be valid, unless 
the same shall be in writing, subscribed by such householder, and acknow- 
ledged in (he same manner aa conveyances of real estate are by law required 
to be acknowledged. 

No property shall, by virtue of this act, be esempt from sale for nonpayment 
of taies on assessments, or for a debt or liability inonxred for the purchase or 
improvement thereof, or prior to tie recording of the aforesaid oonTeyanoe or 
notice. 

If, in the opinion of the creditors or officer holding an eMoution agMnst 
such householder, the premises claimed by him or her as exempt, are worth 
more than one thousand dollars, such officer shall summon sii qualified jurors 
of his county, who shall, upon oath, to be administered to them by the officer, 
appraise said premises, and if, in their opinion, the property may he divided 
without injury to the parties, they shaB set off so much of said premises, in- 
cluding the dwelhng-house, as in their opinion shall be worth one thousand 
dollars, and the residue of said premises be adTertJsed and sold by such ofBcer. 
In case such surplus, or the amount due on said execution, shall not be paid 
within the said sixty days, it shall be lawful for the officer to advertise and 
Bell the said premises, and out of the proceeds of such sale to pay to suoh exe- 
cution debtor the said sum of one fliousand dollars, which shall be exempt 
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from cieeution for one year thereafter, and apply the balance or. Bnch esectt- 
don ; provided, that no sale shall be made unless a greater sum than one thou- 
sand doUars shall be bid aiBrefor, in which ease the officer Inay return the 
execution for want of property. 

The costs and eipenees of setting off such property, as proyided herein, 
ahaU be charged and inoluded in the officer's bill of costs upon sneh eieention. 

LiEH Law, 
Boats and Tessele of all deaoriptionB, built, repiured, or equipped, or rraining 
npon any of the narigable waters within the jurisdiction of this Sflitc, shall bs 
liable for all debts contracted by the owner or owners, masters, supercargoes, 
or consignees thereof, on accoout of all work done, supplies or matei-ials fiir- 
nisbed by mechanics, tradesmen, and others, for or on a-icoont of the building, 
repairing, famishing or equipping such boats and vessels, and such debts shall 
have the preference of aH other debts due from the owners or proprietors, ex- 
cept the wages of mariners, boatmen, and others, employed in the aervioe of 
such boat and vessels, which shall be first paid. 

All engineers, pUots, mariners, boatmen, and others, employed in any capa- 
city in or about the service of any such boat or vessel, who may be entitled to 
arrearages of wages in cooseqnence of such service, shall have a lien as above 
Ho .creditor shall be allowed to enforce tte hen created as speeified, iinles^ 
Bnch lien be enforced within three mouths after the indebtedness accrues. 

All juiigoients rendered in any conrt of record for any debt, or damages, 
costa, or other sum of money, shall cease to be a lien npon the lands, tene- 
mente, and real estate of the persons against whom it is rendered, after the 
lapse of seven years. 

The time during wHob any person in whose favor any such judgment shall 
have been entered, shall be restrained by injunction out of chancery, or order 
of any jndge or court, from issuing execution or selling thereon, shall not be 
deemed as part of the scYen years, 

Every landlord shall hare a lien npon the crops gi-owing or grown npon de- 
mised premises, in any year, for rent tl.at shall accrue for such year. 

Any person who shuU furnish labor or materials toward the erecting or re- 
pairing any bnilding, or the appurtenances of any building, shall have a Ben 
npon the same, and upon the land on which such building stands, for the 
amount duo him for such labor or materials, whether the kind or quantity of 
work or amotmt to be paid be specified or not, provided the time of completing 
the contract be not extended beyond the period of three years, nor the time 
of payment beyond the period of one year from the time stipulated for the 
completion thereof. 

Persons furnishing labor or materials in repairing or erecting any building, 
in order to enforce their lien as above stated, mast bring suit within sis 
months from the time that tie last payment should have been made. 
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Chattel Moeigaoes. 

No moTtgago on personal propevtj hereafter eseoutei shall lie valid as 
against the rights and interests of third persons, unless possession of the pro- 
perty shall be delivered to and remain with the mortgagee, or the said mort- 
gage bo acknowledged and recorded in the ofBce of the recorder of the county 
in trbich the mortgagor shall reside. 

Any mortgagor must first acknowledge before [iny jnstice of the peace, in 
the jnstice's district in which he may reside, Each mortgage, and the said 
justice nrast certify to such acknowledgement, and enter the same upon his 
docket. 

It shall then be faliil for two years, proTided that such mortgage shall pro- 
vide for the possession of the property so to remain with the mortgagor, 

CoNTBACia. 

Ho ftoUon shall be brought whereby to charge any eiecntor or adrainistrator 
upon any special promise to answer any debt or damages out of his own 
estate, or whereby to ciiarge the defendant np on any special promise to answer 
for the debt, default, or miscarriage of another person, or to charge any per- 
son upon any agreement made upon any consideration of marriage, or upon 
any contract for the sale of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest 
in or ooneeming them for a longer term than one year, or upon any agreement 
that is not to be performed within the space of one year from the making 
thereof, unless the promise or agreement upon which such action shall he 
brought, or some memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing, and signed 
by the party to be chained therewith, or some other person liiereunto hy him 
lawfully authorized, 

CoLLEOTiOS OP Debts. 

When any debtor stall refuse to surrender h!s estate, lands, goods, or chat- 
tels, for the satisfaction of any esecution which may be issued against the pro- 
perly of any such debtor, it shall and may he lawful for the plaintifi^ or his 
attorney or agent to make affidavit of such fact before any justice of the peace 
of the county, and upon filing such affidavit with the clerk of the conrt from 
which the esecuiion issued, or with the justice of the peace who issued such 
execution, it shall he lawful for such cleij; or jnstice of the peace, as the case 
may he, to isstle a capiai ad satisfaciendum against the body of such defendant 

In all actions to be commenced in any court of record in the slate, 
founded on any specialty, judgment, or contract, in which the plaintiff or other 
credible person can ascertain the sum due or damages sustained, and will 
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make ofEdavit before lie clerk of the court from wtich process issues, or n 
justice of the peace, or if the plaintiff resides out of the state, before anj par- 
eon who may be aulhoriied to administer an oath in the state or kingdom in 
■nhich he resides, that the same is in danger of being lost, or that the benefit 
of any judgment which may be rendereil will be lost, unless tbe defendant be 
teld. to bail, and snch affidavit be deUyered to the clerk of the court, (he elerk 
must issue a Trit against the body of the defendant, witb. directions to the 
sheriff endonsed to take bail. 

When damages are unliquidated, the aflidayit must atata facts, and tlie 
nature and cause of action, and tbe clerk must fis tlie amount of bail. 

When any person is arrested for debt on eieoution, or on original process, 
for the purpose of being held to bail, it is the duly of the officer having tlie 
custody of the debtor, at his request, to convey him before the judge of the 
county in which the arrest is made. The county judge must require of Uie 
debtor a complete schedule of his property, of whatever description, with an 
account of the debts owing by the debtor at the time. The debtor may then 
take the oath prescribed by statute, and if no fraud appears upon esamination 
of the debtor, or of the witnesses pj\)duced, and the debtor assign the properly 
named in the schedule, not esempt, and produce the receipt of the assignee to 
the court, he is diacliarged. 

The plaintiff in esecution may, after the defendant has taken the oath pre- 
scribed, pay the sheriff the jail fees on the Monday of each week, and keep 
the defendant in jail until the debt is paid, at the rate of one dollar and fifly 
cents per day, upon the happening of which event the sheriff returns the es&- 
tion satisfied by imprisonment, 

Allachment. 
If any creditor or his agent shall make complaint, on oath or afSnnalJon, to the 
clerk of the Circuit Court of any county in this state, that his debtor is about 
to depart from this state, or has departed from this state, nith the intention, 
in either case, of having his effects and personal estate removed without the 
Kmita of this state, to the injury of such creditor, or stands in defiance of any 
officer to arrest him on civil process, so that the ordinary process of law can 
not be served on such debtor, and Umi the debtor is indebted to him in a sum 
eieeeding twenty dollars, specifying the amount and nature of such indebted- 
ness, snch creditor may soe out a writ of ttttaohment against the debtor's 
lands and tenements, goods and chattflls, rights and credits, moneys andeffects, 
of what nature soever, or so much as will satisfy the debt sworn to, with in- 
terest and costs. 

When any creditor, his agent or attorney, shall make oath or affirmation 
before any justice of the peace in the stato, that any person being a non- 
resident of this state is indebtod to snch creditor in a sum not eiceeding fifty 
dollars, snch justice may issue an attachment against his peraonal estate. 
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AUachment may iasae in the case of a non-resident agajnat all hia property, 
for a sum esceoding twentj dollars, from die clerk of the Cirouit Conrt of any 
eonntj. 

Imprisonment for debt is forbidden by tho Conatitntion, except in case of 
the debtor's refusal to ttelirer np Ma estate for ihe benefit of cr«iiilocs, as pre- 
scribed by law, or when there is strong evitlenoo of iotenlJonal fraud. 

Rate of Iktehest. 
Trnm and after January 30, 1840, money may be loaned at sueh rate of 
interest, not eiceediag ten per cent, per annum on each hundred dollars, as 
the parties may agree upon. In the trial of any action brought opon a promis- 
Bory note or writjng obligatory, in-any of Hie courts of Ms state, wherein ia 
reserved a higher rat« of interest than ?is per cent, per amium, it shall ba 
lawful for the defondant U) set np and plead, as a defence in any sucli suit, 
that the consideration of said note or writing obligatory, upon which such suit 
is brought, was not "money loaned" ; upon which issue it shaU be lawful for 
the debtor, the creditor being alive, to become a witness, and his testimony 
shall be reowved as eiidenoe ; and the creditor, if he shall offer his testiniony, 
shall be reeeiTed as a, witness, together with any other legal evidence that may 
be introduced by either party ; and if upon the trial of flie said isaue it shall 
be found that the said note or writing obhgalory, upon which such suit is 
brought, was not given for money loaned, then the said court shall render 
judgmeut^for the principal sum in said promissory note or writing obligatory, 
and sis per cent interest thereon. 

Landxoed and Tebabt. 

Tenants who hold over after the eipu-ation of their term, and after demand 
made and notice in writing given for the possession thereof, by the landlord, 
must pay at the rate of double the yearly value of the land for the time such 
landlord is so kept ont of possession. 

Every tenant, who shall be auod in ejectment by any person other than his 
landlord, shall forthwith give notice thereof to his landlord or Ms attorney, 
under the penalty of forfeiting two years' rent of the premises in question. 

In all cases of diatreas for rent, the landlord may by Mmaelf, or his attorney, 
Beiie for rent any personal property of hia tenant, that may be found in the 
county where such tenant ahall reside, and in no case shall the property of any 
other person, though the same shall be found on the premises, be liable to 
seizure for rent due troia such tenant. 

The peraon making the distress shall immediately tile with aoaie juslioe of 
the peace, in case the amount claimed does not eiceed one hundred dollars, or 
■with the elerk of the Circuit Coort in case it esceeds that sum, a copy of the 
distress warrant, together with the inventory of the property levied upon, and 
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tliereupon tlie tenant Eliall be aummored, and the amoont due from tiro as- 
sessed and entered upon the reoorda of the Covirt. The Court shall certify to 
the person or officer mailing the distress, the amount found due, together witi 
the coals of the Court, and the officer shall proceed to Eell the propertj dis- 
trained, and retnra the certificate, with an endoraeineut tiieroon of hia pro- 
ceadinga, which return and certificate shall be filed in the proper court. 

If the tenant does not, within five days after notice of such distress and the 
caose of taMng, replevy the goods so taten, the person distraining may, with 
the sheriff or constable of the county, cause the goods to be appraised by two 
reputable freeholders under oath, and the landlord may then sell the goods at 
public aaCtioQ, on giving ten days' notice. 

The landlord has a, lien upon the growing or grown crops for rent that shall 
accrue during the year of their growth. 

If any person makes an illegal or forcible entry into lands, or holds over 
after the eipiration of tie time for which such lands were let to him, after 
demand made in wrilji^ for possession thereof, such person shall be adjudged 
guilty of a forcible entry and detinue, and may be removed from auch poa- 
aession by an action before a justice of the peace. 

Form of Demand for Posseision, 
To A. B., of M., in the County of H. 

Take notice, that you are hereby required to quit, and delirer up to me, on 
fie day of neit (or immediately), the possession of 

the dwelling house (or rooms and apartments, or lands and premiaea), with the 
appurtenanoea, which you now hold or claim to hold of me, situate in M., in 
the County of H., known aa No. 12, on E. street. 

May 4th, 185 .. J. L. 

A^davit of iServiee {mriUea on a copt/), 
I certify, that on the ' day of , 1 85 , 1 gave to A, 

B. above named (or left at Hie usual place of abode of A. B. above named), an 

original notice, of which the within is a true copy. 

K., ■Ma.j i\i!, 185 . [Seal] 

Personally appeared T, W., and made oath, that the above affidavit, by him 

subscribed, is true. 
Before me, N. M., Justice of the Peace. 

Warrant to Dietrain. 
To C. D. 

I hereby authorize and require you to distrain the goods and chattels in tho 
dwclhng house (or rooms and apartments, or on the lands and premisea) now 
in the possession of A. B., situate in M., in the County of A., known as No 
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12, on E. Btreel, for aii months' rent, due to me nnder a lease of the same, 
and to proceed thereon for iia recovery of the said rent, as the law directs. 

Witness my hand, thia day of 185 

E. F. 

[jVo(b. — Thia warrant may be addreased to any agent or attorney of the 
hmdlord.] 

Mtice to Tmant of Diairess for Bent. 
To A. B. 

Take noUce, that by ttie authority and on behalf of jonr landlord, E. F., I 
have this day distrained tie several goods and chattels speoifiod in the inven- 
fflry hereto attached, in yoor house, in M., in the Comity of H., known as No. 
12, on E. street, for eighty dollars arrearages of rent dne to hifo, the said E. 
P. Now, therefore, if yon do not pay the rent so due, or replevy the said 
goods and chattels according to law, within five days from the date hereafter, 
I shali canae the said goods and chattels to be appraised and sold, according to 
the statute in such ease made and providei. 
May 10th, 185 . q^ jf 

[ICijle. — The iiiTentory must be attached to the foregoing, and left with the 
tenant, in presence of some one, who should certify to tliatfaot.] 



Notes abd Bins op Exohakoe. 

Foreign bilto of eiehange, expresaed that the value has been received, pro- 
tested for non-acceptanee, or non-payment, are entitled to ten per cent, 
damages, together with legal interest and oosta, and charges of protest 

A foreign bill ia one drawn on a party out of the United Slates. 

When an inland bill of exchange, expressed that the value has been receivea, 
is protested for non-acceptance or non-payment, the drawer or endorser sliall 
pay legal interest from the time such bill ougtt to have heen paid, and five 
per cent damages, together with costs and charges of protest. 

AH promissory notes, bonds, due bills, and other instruments in writing, for 
the payment of money or articles of personal property, are assignable by 
endorsement, io lie same manner as bills of exchange, sp as absolutely to vest 
the property thereof in the assignee. 

The assignee cannot sue the assignor on such endorsement, ontil he has 
^ first instituted and prosecuted a suit against the maker of such note, bond, 
&c., for the reeovery of the money due thereon ; provided, (hat if the institu- 
tion of such suit would hare heen unavailing, or the maker had absconded or 
left the State wlien such note became due, such assignee may at once sue on 
the endorsement 

AppnBPJTicEs. 

All children under the age of fourteen years may bo bound without their 

consent, and aH minors above that age with their consent, males until thev are 
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twenty-one, and females nnlil they are eighteen. Such minors may be bound 
with the consent of the father, or if he be incompetent, then with the consent 
of the mother, or if she be incompeteot, then with liat of the guardian of the 
minor or if there be no guardian, then with the approbation of the Judge of 
the County Court, or hy any two justices of the peace of the county in which 
Buoh minor resides, endorsed on the indenture. 

The fact of aneh incompetence to consent shall bo tried and found by a jury 
in the Comity Conrt. 

Any minor who shall he liicly to become a public charge may be bound by 
the County Court, or by any two overseers of the poor, or by any two justices 
of the peace of the county in which such minor may reside, with the approval 
of the Judge of the County Court 

The indenture must be signed and sealed by the pard^, whose consent ia 
required by law, but the approval of the Judge of the County Court may be 
endorsed on the indenture, attested by Ws seal of office. 

The age and time of service of the minor shall he inserted in the indenture. 
It must be provided in the indenture, that the apprentice shall be tanght to 
read, write, and the cardinal rules of arithmetic. 

The Judge of the County Court, or any two justices of the peace, excepting 
the jusfioes who may baye bound the apprentice complaining, shall hear com- 
pl!«ints of apprentices agEunst their masters, and may diseliarge the indenture. 
Indentures not in conformity wiUi this law are void. 

RiQHTS Oi Mahbied Womeb akd Widows. 
■Widows shall be allowed, in all cases, in eiclusion of creditors, as their sole 
property for eyer, necessary beds, bedsteads and bedding for themselves and 
families, necessary -household and kitchen furmture, one spinning wheel, one 
loom and its appendages, one pair of cards, one stove, and the necessary pipe 
therefor, the wearing apparel of themselves and families, one milch cow and 
calf for every four peraons in the family, one horse at the value of forty dol- 
lars, one woman's saddle and bridle of the value of fifteen dollars, provisions 
for themsehes and families one year, two sheep for each member of the family, 
and tlie fleeces taken from the same, food for the stock above described for si ! 
months, fuel for themselves and famiUes for three months, and siity dollars' 
worth of other property. 

The appraisers certify to the County Court an estimate of the value of each 
article allowed to the widow, and she may take other property in lieu of that 
above specified, at the value affixed by the appraisers. 

In addition to the abo^e, widows of persons who may die intestate shall be 
entitled to one-third of the personal estate of their deceased h 
the payment of debts, as their property for ever. 

If the estate be intestate, and there shall be a widow, and n 
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Bcendants of the inicatate, then the one-hsJf of the real estate, and the vhole 
of the personal estate, shall go to such widow, aa her exclusire estate foe 

A widow is endowed of a tlird part of all the lands whereof her husband 
Ttaa seizei of an estate of inheiitanoe at any limo iurmg the marriage. 

Every dorise of laud bars her dower, unless otherwise eipressed in^the will, 
but she may elect, at any time within a year, whether she will take her dower 
or take under the will. 

Dower may he barred by a jointure created before marriage, with the assent 
of the intended wife, evinced by her becoming a party to Hie conveyance, by 
which it shall be settled, if she be of full age, or if she be an infant, by her 
joining with her father or guardian in such conveyance. 

A married woman may relinquish her right of dower in any of the real estate 
of her husband, by joining him in a deed of conveyance, and aclmowled^iig 
the same, separate and apart from the husband. 

The real estate of the wife may be conveyed by her joining with her hus- 
band in the deed, if she be above the age of eighteen years, and by her ac- 
knowledging the same, separate and apart from her husband. 

Married women have power to dispose of their separate estate, both real 
and personal, by wHI, in the same manner as other persons. 

A married woman, residing out of the State, may ceUnquish dower, if above 
eighteen years of age. 



Sec. I. Every person who shall take up any estray horse, mare, colt, mule, 
or aas, after having given not less than ten nor more than fifteen days' notice, 
by posting up notices in three of the most public plaices in the justice's dis- 
trict in which he resides, shall take the same before some justice of the peace 
of the county where such estray shall he taken up, and make oath before such 
justice, that the same was taken up at his pr her plantation or j 1 f 
donee, in said county, and that the macks or brands have not b Id 

since the taking up. 

Sec. 2. The said justice shall thea summon three disinterested h us h Id 
of the neighborhood, to appraise s^d estray, under oath, which p| m t 
together with the brands, marks, stature, color, and age of such anim 1, h 11 
be entered in a book to be kept by said justice, and transmitl«d to the clerk 
of the County Coort within fifteen days after the same is taken up. 

Sec. 3. No such ajiimal shall be taken up and posted between the first day 
of April and first day of Novemher, unless the same be found out of the range 
of the proper owner, or within the lawful fence or enclosure of IJie taker up, 
having broken in the same, or manifestly running away from tJje owner. 

Sec, 4. No person not a householder of the county shall take up or post 
Buch animaL 
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Sec. 5. Any person who shaU tate op any neat oattte, sheep, hogs, or goats, 
shal ^ve the notice required in Sec. I, and shall go with some householder 
before a jusiioe of the peace of the county, and make the oath required in the 
Bame section, and then Buch justice shaU take ftom tie householder a parti- 
cular description of the animal, and cause tlie same to be appraised aa in Sec. 
2d, which descriplaon and yaluation to be entered and transmitted tfl the clerk 
of tiie County Court, as before directed. In case the Talne of such animal 
does not esceed fire dollars, the jostice need not make audi return to tie 
clerk, but ehEdl enter the description and ralue in Ms estraj book, and adver- 
tise tbe Baroe in three of the most public places in his neighborhood. 

Sec. 6. The clerk shall cause a copy of such return to be affixed to the 
h d wi hin five days after the same shall be transmitted to 

i^ Iv tie, sheep, hogs, or goats, shall be taken up hetween the 

m h Ap he firet day of November, unless the same be found in the 

irful are of the taker up, having broken the same, and for the 

w d th k up there shan be paid by the owner one dollar for every 
jj ^ m e, or ass, and for every head of neat cattle fifty cents, 

and y h sheep, or goat, twenty-five cents, witb all reasonable 

h g 

S 8 If h w er shall prove and take away such animals before ap- 
p i£ m h h 11 pay aU reasonable charges of the taker up. It is not 
awtu h ak r« up to use estrays previous to advertising them. 

S 9 h d ty of the clerk of the County Court to pubUsh the jne- 

tnm n m paper, to be designated by the governor, at the end of 
t«n days after the same is tiransmitted to him, and the printer must transmit 
a copy of his paper to the clerks of tte County Court of the several counties 
of the State. 

See. 10. If no owner appears within one year after such publication, the 
property shall be vested in the taker up ; but the former may, at any time 
thereafter, by proving Ma property, recover the valuation money, upon pay- 
ment of costs and all reasonable charges. 

Sec. II. If any person shall sell or dispose of such estraj within the year, 
he shall be Uabla to indictment, and shall bo fined double the value of the 
property. 
' Sec. 12. When the estray is worth less than five dollars, the property vests 
in the taker up in one year from the time the description and value have been 
published at the court-house door. 

Sec. 13. It is lawful for any person taking up an estraj hog between the 
first day of November and the first day of March, after complying with the 
provisions of Sec. 1 and Sec. 3, and making oath that he believes said estray 
has strayed from some drove, if no owner shall appear to prove said estray 
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nidiin tlie time specified in said BoUce, to seD said estray to the highest Ijid- 
dcr, after gi-ring public notice of said sale ten days previous thereto, the pro- 
ceeds, afWr paying reasonable charges, to be paid to the county. 

Tke Game Law. 

Section 1. Be it enaoied by the Peoph of the Slale of lUinoU represented m the 
General Auembly, That it stall he unlawful for any person to kill, ensnare, 
or trap, any deer, fawn, wild turkey, grouse, prairie hens or ehickena, or 
quail, between the fifteenth day of January and the first of August of each 
and CTery year. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any persou to bay, sell, or Lave in 
possession, any of the aboye-mentioned animals or birds, which shall haye 
been MEed, ensnared, trapped, or taken, between the first day of January and 
the first day of August of each and every year, as aforesaid ; and that having 
or being in possession of any of the abore- mentioned animals or birds 
aforesaid by any person or persona between the said first day of January and 
the first day of August afores^d, shall be deemed and taken asprima facie 
eridence that the same was ensnared, trapped, or killed, by the person haying 
possession of the same, in violation of the provisions of this act 

Sec. 3. Any person who shaU go upon the premises of any person or per- 
sons, or corporation, whether the same be enclosed or not, with intention to 
hunt, or to be found hunting, enti-apping, or ensnaring any of the above- 
mentioned animals or birds, at or within the time aforesaid shall be deemed 
guilty of trespass, and may be prosecuted before any justice of tiie peace in 
the comity wherein the said premises may Ue, by the owner or person in pos- 
session of the same, in action of trespass, and fined in any sum not less than 
five nor more than twenty dollars, to go to tie owner or occupant of said 
premises; Provided, hoicever, that a judgment obtained against any person for 
a violation of this act, under the fourth section thereof, shafl be a bar to ai.y 
Bait under the third section of this act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who shall wilfully violate any of the provisions of this 
act, shall forfeit and pay a fine of fifteen dollars for each deer or fawn thus 
killed, ensnared, entrapped, bonght, sold, or held in possession : and for any other 
wild game, animals, or birds enumerated, either killed, ensnared, entrapped, 
bought, sold, or held in possession, as aforesaid, the som of five dollars shall 
be paid; to be sued for and recovered before ajiy justice of the peace of the 
county in which the act shall have been violated, in an action of debt or 
before any coiirt haying jurisdiction thereof; one-half of said penalty shall go 
to the complainant, and the other half to the school trustees of the township 
■n which the act shall have been violated, to be added to the school fond of 



said township ; the action to be brought in tiie name of said c 



luuty. 



^rrovided that noUiing in this act shaU apply to the counties of 
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■WJiite, Wabftsh, Claj, RLoWand, Jasper, Lawrence, Crawford, Clark, Edgar, 
Coles, Monltrie, Effingham, fajette, Bond, Caas, Menard, Pike, Solinyler, 
Brown, Soott, Washington, Jafferson, Marion, Hamilton, CUnton, Jackson, 
Frankhn, Wayne, Edwards, MoDonough, Aleiander, Pulaaki, Uaion, Hardin, 
Massac, Warren, Henderson, Monroe, Perry, Shelby, Cumberland, Jersey, 
Calhoun, Randolph, Pope, McLean, Knos, Fulton, Hancock, Adams, Stark- 
Vermilion, Montgomery, and Christian. 

Sec. 6. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved, February 15, 1855. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Situated in the centre of tlie United States, the state of Illiiioia 
extends from 37° to 42" 30' latitude North, and from 87° 49' to 
91° 28' longitude West of Greenwich, or from lO^ 47' to 14° 2W 
longitude West of Washington. Illinois is bounded on the North- 
east by Lake Michigan; on the East bj Indiana, from a part of which 
it is separated by the Wabash river; on the South by Kentucky and 
Missouri, being separated from Kentucky by the Ohio, and from Mis- 
souri by the Mississippi; on the West by Missouri, from which it ia 
also separated by the Mississippi ; on the North-west by Iowa, the 
Mississippi constituting the common boundary of both states, and on 
the North by Wisconsin. 

The whole length of the Illinoisian frontier amounts to 1160 miles, 
855 of which are formed by navigable waters, as Lake Michigan, 
the Wabash, Ohio, and Mississippi. The greatest length of the state, 
from South to North, from Cairo to Wisconsin, amounts to 378 miles; 
its greatest breadth to 212 miles. The area of the state is computed 
at 55,405 square miles, or 35,459,200 acres,— 1,833,412 of which 
are so-called swamp-lands; the residue, 33,625,788 acres, being till- 
able, and the most part of them' having a soil of unsurpassed 
fertility. 

Illinois communicates by means of the St. Lawrence with the At- 
lantic ocean, and by the Mississippi with the &ulf of Mexico. 

The state of Illinois forms the lower part of that slope in which is 
embraced the greater part of the state of Indiana, and of which Lake 
Michigan, with its shores, ■ constitutes the upper part. The lowest 
point of this slope and of the state is the city of Cairo, situated about 
350 feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, at the conflux of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, in the extreme southern portion of the state ; 
hence, the highest place in Illinois being situated only SOO feet above 
the level of the sea, it will appear, that the whole state, though con- 
(199) 
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taining Bflveral hilly Bections, is a very level plain ; being, with the 
Bole esception of Delaware and Louisiana, the flattest country in the 
Union. 

lOinois is more than forty times as great as the state of Rhode 
Island in its area, containing but 10,730 square railes lesa than the 
entire New England statea. None but the following states possess a 
greater area —Virginia having 61,852, Georgia 58,000, Florida 
59,268, Missouri 67,380, Michigan 56,243, California 188,981, and 
Texas 237,321 square miles j but if California shall yet be divided 
into Upper and Lower Califcrnia, Miehi^'an int] the state of Sup^nor 
and Micbgin proper, and Texas as at the time of its annexation was 
provided t r info fi^e difFtrent states, then IlhnoH, is far as regards 
its arei, will rank fifth among the states of the Union Illitiois 
seems to he di-stintd, withm a short time, to play a great role in the 
United States, being entitled to thia not only by the vastntss if its 
area and ita excellent geographical position, but lUo by the icrtility 
of its easily culivated soil, the multitude of its rivers and fine 
railroads, and the rapid increase of iti population, together witli the 
enterprise and intelligence of its citizens 

The principal river'* of the state of Illinois are — 

The Illinois ruer, which, formei by the conflux of the KinliLee 
and Des Mcines about fifty miles south west of C!iii,ago, during a 
course of 500 miles receives several other riyers as the Fox river, 
tie 8po n river, the Crooked f reek, Mackinaw, fcangamon, lud the 
Vermilion, from the south, besides several others. The Illinois river 
is deep and broad, extending at several places, aa at Peoria, where it 
forma a basin called then Peoria Lake, to such a breadth as to present 
the appearance of a sea. It was first navigated in the year 1823 by 
a steamboat. 

Rock liiuer, rising in Wisconsin, pursues a course of 300 miles, 
being navigable to some extent, there are, however, several npids in 
the upper part of its course A great pirt of the country through 
whioh Eotk Ei'ver runs is an undulating prairie, with a nth soil, 
though with but frw forests 

'Sh^ Ku 1 abkiii, i mvigablc nvcr, nsiD^ in Champaign county, 
after a run to the south west of more than 300 miles, empfiei its 
waters into the Missis&ippi, about 120 miles aho e the mouth of the 
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Oiiio. Kaskaskia River was already, in tie year 1837, navigated by 
steamboata as far as Carlisle. Its banks, for an extent tarving from 
two to ten miles, are riobly garniabed witb woods and forests of oaks, 
bickory, ash, maple, elm, and acacia trees. The country through 
which the river winds its coarse is unduiating and fertile. 

The Big Muddy river, in the south-western portion of the slate, 
has various sources, constituting at their conflas the river above 
named, which, affer a run to the south-west, discharges its waters 
into the Mississippi. The country through which it runs is undulat- 
ing and wooded, offering great advantages to agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle, 

Emharras River, in the eastern part of the state, takes its rise 
near the source of the Kaskaskia, and runs southerly, discbargiag its 
waters into the Wabash about sis miles below Vincennes. The land 
along Emharras Kiver is not everywhere of the same good quality, 
consisting at the origin of the river chicfiy of prairie lands, and further 
north of Charleston, of forests garlanding the banks of the river at a 
breadth varying between two and six miles, extending even to ten 
miles below that place. 

LUtle Wahaik Rioer, rising also near the source of the Kaskaskia, 
runs south, emptying its waters into the Great Wabash, in Gallatiu 
county. Its banks, for an extent of several miles, are garnished 
with good and heavy timber; at intervals poplars can be found. 
The country adjacent to this river is fertile, exposed however to in- 
undations ffom the river. 

Sangamon River, rising in McLean county, runs south-west, con- 
stituting during the latter part of its course the boundary line between 
Monroe and Cass counties, and emptying ita waters into Illinois 
Eiver. The country watered by the Sangamon is one of the richest, 
being quite level, and having excellent soil. 

Ajiple River, rising in Jo Daviess county, near the Wisconsin fron- 
tier, has a rocky bed, and is very rapid, rauning south-west, and flow- 
' ing into the Mississippi about twenty miles below Galena. Tlie adja- 
cent bottom-lands have excellent soil ; the more elevated country in 
its vicinity being hilly, its banks woody, and the country around its 
springs undulating. 

Chicago River, consisting of two branches, the more considerable 
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one of which is tliat running N&rlb, and Loth of fBem flowing 
together within tha city of Chicago, empties its waters into Lata 
Michigan. 

Des Plaines River, rising in Wisconsin, at the distance of a few 
miles from Lake Michigan, runs South, and is a tributary of Illinois 
Eiver liy the union of its waters with those of the Kaukaliee. Its 
banks are tufted with frequent groves, the country around it being 
Well watered, and the soil yery rich. 

Du Paye River, in the north-eastern section of the state, consists 
of two branches, emptying their united waters into the Des Plalnes 
river, three miles aboTe the confluence of the latter with the 
Kaukakee. 

The Cash riixr, in the southern portion of the elate, formed by the 
nnion of several small streams, flows into the Ohio, six miles aboye 
the junction of the latter with Ihe Mississippi. The alluvial laud 
along Cash Eiver, wherever it is not exposed to inundation, possesses 
a rich soil and heavy timber. 

The Edwards river, rising in the midst of the prairies of Henry 
county, runs Westward, through Mercer county, to the Mississippi. 
The country around it consists of undulating prairie-lands, intersected 
by shady groves, and well supplied with water. 

The Fevtr river, rising in Jo Daviess county, consists of two 
branches, and empties its waters into the Missisaippi, about seven 
miles south of Galena, lis channel is rocky, and its course very 
rapid. On the eastern branch there is little wood, but escelleut 
prairies, and mines yielding an abundant supply of lead. There is 
more wood on the western branch, the alluvial country around which 
has a rich soil. The name of the river has been derived from the 
fevers said to prevail in the vicinity of its banks; whilst others have 
called it Bean Kiver fin French, Eivi^re h. la F6ve), either of whioh 
is incorrect, the river having been named by a Frenchman of the 
name of Le FSvre, who at an eariy period settled at the mouth of the 
stream. 

Fox River, on the banks of which fine forests may be found, rises 
in Wisconsin, flowing, near Ottawa, into the Illinois. 

Another river of the same name runs south, a tributary of the 
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liittle Wabash, into which it emptie; 
banks is not very excellent. 

A third river of the same name, in White county, runs, after a 
short course, into the Great Wabash. 

Green River, rising in the swamps of the northern counties, runs 
west, through Henry county, into Kock River. The country below 
the swamps is good, consisting of both woods and prairies. 

Henderson River, rising ia Knos county, runs south-west, receiv- 
ing during its coarse several small streams, and flowing into the Mis- 
sissippi. Fine forests grow on its banks, the country around which 
is among the most fertile in Illinois. 

Iroquois River, rising in the north-western section of Indiana, runs 
North-West, becoming a, tributary of the Illinois by discharging its 
waters into the Kankakee. The country through which the Iroi^uoia 
runs is undulating; the soil a little sandy, but rich; timber to be 
found in sufficient quantity. 

The Kankakee, one of the principal tributary rivers of the Illinois, 
rising in Indiana, runs west, receiving the Iroquois and Des Plaines 
ive Woods are but rarely to bo met with on its banks the prairies 
h 
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and the country along the southern and northern branches undulating, 
and remarkable for its very rich, deep, black soil, and its beds of 
lime and coal. 

The Kite river, in Ogle county, runs west, flowing into Kock river, 
about two miles below Oregon. The country is very level, and the 
soil very fine; woods, among which are many poplars, can be found 
at intervals. 
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The Ltaf river, id Ogle county, also empties ifa waters into Kook 
Eiver. Tlie land adjoining its banks is rich, calcareous, and woody 
at interyala. 

Little Rock River, rising in Jo Daviess county, flows into Ki^ek 
Eiver. On its backs there is much escellent soil. 

The Mackinaw (Miohilimaekinac), rising in the prairies of McLean 
county, and receiving several small brooks, runs through Tazewell 
county into the Illinois river, three miles below Pekin. The adjacent 
bottom-lands have a rich soil. Timber, eapeoially white rak and 
cedar, may be found. The prairies of the counlry are undulating and 
dry. Towards the sources of the river, the number of speciBS of 
woods increases, whilst the soil is very good. 

The Mauvaise Terv, in Morgan county, runs west, meeting Illi- 
nois Eiver about two miles below Naples. Although from the name 
of the river (Mauvaise Terre, " poor land") one might infer that the 
soil of the adjacent country is of a very bad quality, this is not the 
case ; the country, en the contrary, surpassing many other sections in 
fertility, and has the advantage of having a just proportion between 
prairie and forest, as also a remarkable salubrity of waters. 

The Peeh-a-ton-o-kee rises in Wisconsin, in two separate branches, 
which, after their conflux, flows into Illinois to meet Eook Eiver. 

The Plum river, the country surrounding the banks of which has 
a fine soil, with both wood and prairie, runs through Jo Daviess county 
into the Mississippi. 

Pope'B River, rising in the great prairies in the southern part of 
Henry county, runs west through Mercer county, discharging its 
waters into the Mississippi a few miles below the month of Edwards' 
Eiver. The adjacent country is very good, but destitute of forests; 
on the banks of the river, towards the end of its course, there are, 
however, some estensive woods, while its upper banks are surrounded 
by prairies. 

Saline River, in Saline and Gallatin counties, consists of three 
branches, discharging then- united waters into the Ohio, twelve milca 
below Shawneetown. 

Senatnhwine River, on the banks of which there is much good land, 
both wood and prairie, runs through Peoria county into Illinois River, 
about twenty miles above Peoria. 
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The Siitsinatva^, rising iu Wisoonsin, runs south-west into the 
Mississippi, about sis miles above Fever Kiver. Timber on its banks 
is very rare ; only now and then some cedars and pines may he found. 

Small-pox Biver, rising south-east of Galena, runs west into the 
Mississippi, close by the mouth of Fever River. On its banks, near 
the place where it flows into the Mississippi, much valuable timber 
may be found. 

The Snycariee, a branch of the Mississippi, whence it flows, in the 
southern portion of Adams county, running for about fifty miles par- 
allel with, and five miles from, the Mississippi, to meet it again in 
Calhoun oouoty, forms, with the Mississippi, an island, consisting of 
alluvial land, not destitute either of forest or prairie, but frequently 
exposed to inundations. 

Spoon River consists of an eastern and western branch, both of 
which having received a multitude of creeks, unite; whereupon the 
river takes a southern direction to meet the Illinois, opposite Havana. 
On its banks there are many estensive woody tracts; the soil of the 
adjoining country is of unsurpassed escellence. The prairies near by 
the river are undulating, dry, and fertile. 

St. Mary'i River, rising in Perry county, discharges its waters into 
the Mississippi six miles below the mouth of the Kaskaskia. 

The Sugar river, rising in Wisconsin, runs southerly to meet the 
Peek-a-ton-o-kee. The land upon its banks is of good quality; the 
country between Eock and Sugar rivers very humid. 

Turtle River, rising in Wisconsin, flows near the boundary into 
Kock River. 

Vermilion River, rising in Livingston county, runs through La 
Salle county, emptying into Illinois River. Towards its springs the 
country is nearly level, having a rich soil and vast prairies, but very 
little wood. In the vicinity of the river, and near the bluff's, are 
many estensive coal mines, of which those situated in the direction 
of the Dlinois river reach a depth of 100 feet ; also beds of sand, and 
lime, and a kind of stone used as whetstone, may here be found. 

Bi^ VermilioH River, prooeeding in three different branches 
through Champaign and Vermilion counties, falls, in Indiana, into the 
Wabash. Its banks are garnished with a wood from one to two miles 
broad; the adjacent prairies are Ajj, rolling, and fertile. 
18 
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lAttle Termilion River, rising in the southern part of Vermilion 
county, runs also into the Wabash in Indiana. On its banks fine 
forests may be found. 

Wood River, rising in Macoupin counfy, runs through Madison 
county, discharging its waters nearly opposite the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, into the Mississippi. The land through which it runs is of 
superior quality. 

Illinois has, besides these streams, a multitude of rivulets, the banks 
of which, as well as those of the rivers mentioned above, consist of 
alluvial, and consequently very fertile soil, so that neither in the 
Union, nor anywhere else on earth, could be found a Slate of equal 
size with Illinois rivalling the latter in the fertility and superior 
quality of ita soil. 

Of lakes, none can be found in Illinois; that portion of Lake 
Michifrau* bounding the State being comparatively but small, so tbat 
this lake, the navigation of which has contributed so much to the ad- 
Tancement of Ilhnois, cannot be properly considered as belonging to 
the State. 

The only sheet of water, that in a measure might lay claim to the 
name of a lake, is Peoria Lake, which, however, as was meiitioDcd 
when Illinois River was spoken of, is nothing but an enlargement of 
this river; none of the other waters deserve this name at all, but 
should rather he called ponds. 

An artificial aqueduct, that has likewise considerably accelerated the 
advancement of Illinois, is yet to he mentioned. The Illinois and 
Michigan Canal extends from Chicago to Peru, a distance of one hun- 
dred milea, connecting thus the Lake of Michigan with the Illinois : 
it is 6 feet deep, 70 feet broad at the top, and 36 at the bottom. 

What distinguish the State of Illinois from all the other States of 
fce Union, are its immense prairies, from which it has been exclusively , 
.«lled the "Prairie State." We do not intend to give in this geo- 
p^^phical sketch a detailed description of the nature of a prairie, hut 
Kttiog apart a special chapter for this, we shall here only mention the 
principal prairies — those known under peculiar names. 

* The greatest length of Lake Mioliigan is 360 miles ; its greatest breadth, 
108 miles; mean depth, 300 feet; eleTation, 587 feet; area, 23,000 aquara 
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The most considerable of these prairies is the Grand Prairie, com- 
prehending all prairic-landa between the rivers fiowiDg into the Mis- 
sissippi and those meeting the Wabash. The prairie itself does not 
eon!)i-.t of one single continuous extensive tract of land, but of many 
different prairies, separated one from the other by a range of woods, 
while ibe prairies, in their turn, slreteh between the usually woody 
hanis of the rivers and creeks. The most southerly portion of the 
gfcat prairie la situated in the north-east section of Jacltsou county, 
extending north-easterly from the Mississippi, with a breadth varying 
from two to ten and more miles, through Perry, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Marion, Fayette, Clay, Eflngham, Shelby, Moultrie, Cumberland, 
Coles, Champaign, Vermilion, and Iroquois counties , hero it meets 
the prairies stretehiag easterly from Illinois River and its tributanea 
That portion of these prairie-lands lying in Marion county, tetween 
Crooked Creek and the eastern branch of the Kaakaakia, intersected 
by the Ohio and Mississippi Eailroad, is often exclusiiely named the 
Grand Prairie. 

The greater portion of the Grand Prairie is slightly undulating, its 
southern part quite level, having many tracts of land of but inferior 
quality. At the distance of ten or twelve miles around, timber 13 
sure to be found ; coal almost everywhere, at no great depth 

Another prairie, also called Grand Prairie, commences in Crawford 
county, extending north through Clark and Edgar counties to Vermi- 
lion. It is not very broad, and at frequent intervals is intersected by 
forest-bordered rivers. 

The soil of the southern and eastern is not as good as that of the 
northern and western portion of these prairies, which, with the ex- 
ception of those adjacent to the Wabash, have a thin and nearly level 
washy humus. 

Allen's Prairis, in Greene county, twelve miles north-east of Car- 
rollton, is fertile, and wooded on the banks of the rivers running 
through it. 

Alison's Prairie, in Lawrence county, five miles easterly from 
Lawrenceville, is some five miles fay ten. That portion of it adjacent 
lo the Wabash, is humid ; by far the greater portion of it, however 
[a dry and fertile. 
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Apple-Creeh Prairie, in Greene county, north of Apple Greet, is 
from tbree to four miles by ten in extent. Its soil is good. 

Barneys Prairie, in Wabash county, north of Mount Carmel. 
Fertile. 

Bear Prairie, In Wayne county, east of Fairfield. 

BelleBue Prairie, in Calhoun county, at the foot of the bluffs, ten 
miles in extent, has a dry and fertile soil. 

Big Mound Prairie, Wayne county, west of Fairfield, three miles 
lotg, rolling, with a thin surface of humus. 

Big Prairie, in White county, three miles square, much mixed 
with sand, but fertile. 

BoUingAome Prairii' m Edwards county, 'south of Albion, ex 
tending four miles by three, has an unduktin;:, fertde scil 

Bonpas Prairie, in the same ccunlj, north east of Albion, anl 
about two miles in diameter Soil good 

Brown's Prairie, twelve miles north of Alton, runs Ihroagh the 
corners of Macoupin, Jersey, and Madi on countie , which boidi-r 
upon each other. The sid 11 dry and fertile 

Brush/ Prairie, in Wayne county, eleven miles east of FairficU. 

Buckheart Prairie, in Fulton county, north-east of Lewistown, 
about seven miles long. 

Bvf^k Prairie, in Edwards county, six milefl north-cast of Albion, 
two and a half miles broad. 

Buckkom Prairie, in Morgan county, about seven miles south of 
Jacksonville. The soil is rich, a little humid, and very level. 

Bullard's Prairie, in Lawrence county, west of Lawrenceville, is 
ten miles by two in extent, having a second-rate soil. 

Burnt Prairie extends from the north-western section of White 
into Wayne county. Its circumference is not very great ; its soil at 
intervals good. 

Anotlier prairie of the same name, situate in Edwards county, 
north-west of Albion, extends two miles by six, interspersed with 
many small groves. Soil good. 

Canton Prairie, in Fulton county, commencing in the vicinity of 
Spoon River, extends northerly till it meets Grand Prairie, near Bock 
River; it is rolling, dry, and very fertile, with the esception of its 
northern section, which is of inferior quality. 
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Caset/'s Prairie, in jEfferson county, five miles by two, nearly 
leyel ; second-rate soil. 

Chriit^s Prairie, in Lawrence county, ten miles west of Lawrence- 
ville, roUiDg, and of good average soil. 

Glay'i Prairie, in Clark county, eight miles south-west of 
Darwin. 

Cold Prairie, in St. Clair county, between Belleville and Illinois- 
town. 

Oompston'i Prairie, in Wabash county, twelve milea west of Mouat 
Carmel, is level, fertile, but somewhat humid. 

Cotton Hill Prairie, in. Sangamon county, twelve miles south of 
Springfield. 

Cox's Prairie, in Jackson county, north-east of Brownsville ; good 
rolling prairie. 

Crma Prairie, in Putnam county, twelve miles below Hennepin, 
sis miles by three; fertile, and bounded by forests. 

Another prairie of the some name extends, four miles by twelve, 
along the western bank of Illinois Kiver from Putnam into Bureau 
county ; soil dry and productive. 

Decker's Prairie, in Wabash county, twelve miles north-east of 
Mount Carmel. 

Diamond Grove Prairie, in Morgan county, south of Jackson- 
ville, containing about sisteen square miles, ia dry, undulating, and 
productive. 

Dolson's Prairie, in the western section of Clark county, contMn- 
ing about seventy square miles, has a level, humid, clayish soil. 

Dutch Prairie, in the south-western part of St. Clair county. 

Edmonson's Prairie, in McDonough county, six miles south-west 
of Macomb, ten miles by two. 

Eight-mile Prairie, in Williamson county, eighteen milea south- 
west of Frankfort ; very flat. 

Elk Prairie, in Perry county, five miles long, dry and nearly level; 
second-rate soil. 

Ester's Prairie, in Franklin county, fourteen miles north of Frank , 
fort; level and dry. 

Flat Prairie, in Randolph county, twenty miles east of Kas- 
kaskia. 

18* o 
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ForJe Prairie, in Bond county, nortli of Greenville J gently undtt- 
lating. 

Fiiur-mile Peairie, io Perry county, four miles by seven ; dry, 
rolling, and productive. 

Fmirtecn-mUe Prairie, ia Effingbam county, east of Livingston; 
nearly level, for the most part dry, interspersed with groups of 
forests. 

Gar'len Prairie, in Sangamon county, fourteen miles north-west 
of Springfield, two miles by eight; first-rate soil, 

Granger'a Prairie, iu the north-western section of Adams county, 
three miles square; possesses very productive soil. 

Gun Prairie, in Jefferson county, six miles south of Mount Ver- 
non, has It considerable oireuit, and a fertile soil. 

Hancock Prairie, commencing in Adams county, runs, with a 
breadth varying between ten and twenty miles, far north, through 
Hancock, Henderson, and Warren counties, between Henderson and 
Spoon rivers, being nearly level, and very productive, 

Hargrav^s Prairie, in Wayne county, seven miles by two, is un- 
dulating, having but a tbin surface of humus. 

Ratokin^ Prairie, in Greene county, nine miles south-east of 
Carrol I ton. 

Merron's Prairie is situated in Williamson county. 

JJerring/on's Prairie, in Wayne county, eleven miles north-west 
of Fairfield, eight miles by four; baa an undulating surface, and 
second-rate soil. 

MigJi Prairie, in St. Clair county, eight miles from Belleville^ 
very productive, 

ffog Prairie, in Hamilton county, situated westerly from McLeans- 
burg ; has a small circumference, and a level, bumid soil, 

Sorse Prairie, in Randolph county ; soil rolling and fertile. 

Illinois Prairie, in Calboun county, commencing near the mouth 
■ of Illinois River, runs, twenty miles by two, along the bluffs, having 
a fertile soii. 

In(7ian Prairie, in Wayne county, ten miles Dorth-west of Fair- 
field ; is level, and its soil of indifferent quality. 

Jerset/ Prairie, in Morgan county, ten miles north of Jacksonville, 
has a rich soil, and is bounded by fine timber. 
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Jordan's Prairie, in Jefferson county, sis miles north of Mount 
Vernon, five milea bj two, has a second rate soil. 

Kni(jhl!s Prairie, in Hamilton county, west of McLeansbnro'. 

Enoh Prairie, in Frankhn county, north-west of Frankfort, is low 
and humid. 

La Mofle Prairie, in Crawford county, eiglit miles long, of a 
breadth which greatly varies; Las a somewhat sandy, hut rich soil. 

La Salle Prairie, in Peoria county, adjacent to Peoria Lalce ; tha 
southern section is rolling and fertile, though a little sandy; tha 
northern being more clayish. 

Lemarde Prairie, in Wayne county, seven miles north-west of 
Fairfield, is three miles by six in extent, having an indifferent soil. 

LilOe Mount Prairie, in the same county, three miles south-west 
of Fairfield ; not very large. 

There are four prairies in the state bearing the name of Long 
Prairie, of which — 

The_^M( is in Wabash county, thirteen miles north-west of Mount 
Carmel ; undulating, and of but inferior quality. 

The eecond, in Edwards county, north of Albion, is nine miles by 
two io extent, interspersed with many groves. 

The third, in Clay county, runs into Wayne county, nine miles by 
three; being, properly speaking, a brunch of Twelve-mile Prairie. It 
is level, and has but a poor soil. 

The/ourrt, in Jefferson cnonty, five miles west of Mount Vcroon, 
is four miles by two in extent, having a sufficiently good soil. 

Looking-glass Prairie, in St. Clair counly, twenty miles long, and 
from six to ten miles wide; undulating, and very productive, runs 
into Madison county. 

Lorlun's Prah-ie, in the northern part of Greene county, has excel- 
lent soil and fine forests. 

Lost Prairie, in Perry county, seven miles west of Pinckncyville, 
one and a half miles broad and double that length, is high, rolling, 
and very productive. 

Loap Prairie, in St. Clair county. 

LaikoH^ Prairie, in the southern part of Lawrence county. 

Miiam Omnty Praivir., aituiited norih of Decatur, extends bolween 
the northern branoh of the Sangamon river and Salt Creek, with s 
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breadtb varying from fifteen to twenty miles; some parts of it are 
level and bum id, others rolling and dry. 

Macovpin Prairie, in G-reene county, reaches into Jersey county; 
gently rolling, having a rich Boil and stately forests near the Illinois 
river and the Macoupin creek. 

Marshall's Prairie, in Jackson county, fourteen miles north-east of 
Brownsville, has a rolling and fertile surface. 

Masmh's Fi-airie, in the southern section of Richland county. 

Mill's Prairie, in Edwards county, eleven miles north-east of Al- 
bion, is four miles long, about two broad j quite fertile, 

Maoris Prairie, in Jefferson county, south-east of Mount Ternon, 
eight miles hy about two. Some parts of it are flat and humid, 
others dry aud gently undulating. 

Anodier prairie of the mme name, situated in St. Clair county, 
five miles east of Belleville, has a diaraet«r of about five miles; it ia 
nearly levelj and fertile. 

Mud Prairie, in Washington county, reaches into Perry county, 
north-east of Pinckney ville ; it is Javel and humid. 

Another prairie of the same name lies in "Wayne county, north-west 
of Fairfield; also low and humid. 

A iMrd prairie of the same name (Mud Prairie) is situated in the 
south-eastern portion of St. Clair county. 

Nine-mile Prairie, in Perry county, ten miles east of Pinckcey- 
ville. 

North Arm Prairie, in Edgar county, six miles east of Paris, is 
three miles broad, running .along the frontier of Indiana, until it 
meets the grand prairie. Its soil is good. 

North Prairie, in Morgan county, twelve miles north-east of Jack- 
sonville, is dry, undulating, and very productive. 

Another prairie of the same name, in the same county, runs along 
"Walnut Creek, and is level. 

Offle Prairie, in St. Clair county, five miles north of Belleville, 
oitending one and a half miles by five, is rolling and very fertile. 

OiE-hom Prairie, in Putnam county, ten miles south of Hennepin, 
five miles by one and a half, surrounded by fine forests, and very 
productive. 
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Parker's Prairie, in the western section of Clark county, has a 
liivel, humid soilj of inferior quality. 

Philo's Prairie, in Williamson county, twelve miles sonth of Frank- 
fort; gently nndnlating, and fertile. 

Plum Creek Prairie reaches from St. Clair into Kandolph county, 
and is ten milea by three in extent. Its soil 13 good. 

Prairie du Long, in tho south of St. Clair county. 

Prai€& Prairie, in Greene county, fifteen miles north-west of Car- 
roll ton. 

Eatian's Prairie, in Madison county, seven miles north-west of 
Edwards V ill e ; is level, and at intervals washy. 

Ridge Prairie, in Madison county, is eight miles by eight, running 
from near by Edwardsville to St. Clair county; gently undulating, 
and very productive. 

Rolling Prairie, in Franklin county, north of Frankfort, is sis 
miles long by four broad; it is level and fertile. 

Five different prairies i" the State of Illinois bear the name of 
Round Prairie, of which — 

The first is in Schuyler county, four miles in diameter; dry, fer- 
tile, and surrounded by woods. 

The second is in Wabash county, north-east of Mount Carmel, with 
a diameter of four miles ; has an excellent soil. 

The third is in Bond county, six miles north-west of Grreenville, 
with a diameter of nearly two miles ; is rolling, very fertile, and sur. 
rounded by forests. 

The fourth is in Perry county, about eight miles from Pinckney- 
T'lie : it has but a small circumference. 

1)16 fifth is in Sangamon county, seven miles south-east of Spring- 
field ; it is very productive. 

Salt Prairie, in Calhoun county, forms a smaU strip, half a mile 
broad and six miles long : it is dry and fertile. 

Sand Prairie, in Tazewell county, four miles south of Pekin, has 
a sandy, good soil. 

Seven-mile Prairie, in White county, seven miles west of Carmi. 

Shiple^s Prairie, in Wayne county, five miles south-east of Fair- 
field. 

Shoal-Creek Prairie runs from Clinton through Bond into Mont- 
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gomery county, with an average breadth of eight miles, gently undu- 
lating, ami containing much good land. 

Six's Prairie, in ErowD county, seventeen miles south-west of 
Rushviile, is ten miles hy three in eitent, undulating, dry, produotive, 
and surrounded by woods. 

Six-mile Prairie, in the south-western section of Madison county, 
consisting of alluvial ground, is enclosed by woods. 

Another prnirie of the same name is situated in Perry county, nine 
miles south of Pinoknejville, nine miles long by six broad, with toler- 
ably good soil. 

Smooth Prairie, in Madison county, eight miles east of Alton, is 
three miles by two in esteut, being level and somewhat humid. 

South Prairie, in Morgan county, on the southern side of Walnut 
Creek. 

Sguaw Prairie, in Boone county, is level and fertile, containing 
about ten square miles. 

Siring Prairie, in Greene county, commences four miles west of 
CarrolUon, running fifteen miles east, with a breadth of from one to 
three miles; is level, and a good tract of land upon the whole. 

Sweeps Prairie, in Scott county, three miles west of Manchester, 
is level and washy. 

Swetl's Prairie, in Madison county, four miles north-east of Ed- 
wardsville. 

Three-mile Prairie, in Washington county, eight miles south of 
Nashville, is undulating. 

Tonis Prairie, in Wayne county, sis miles north-east of Fairfield, 
has second-rate soU. 

ToUen's Prairie, in Fulton county, seven miles north-weat of Xew- 
istown, is ten miles long and of varying breadth. The soil is good. 

Turners Prairie, in Wayne county, eight miles south of Fairfield, 
has a small circumference and a good soil. 

Twelve-mile Prairie, ia Effingham county, reaches into Clay 
county ; level and humid at intervals. 

Another " Twelve-mile Prairie," situated in St. Clair county, ia 
somewhat rolling, having a good soil. 

Union Prairie, in the south-eastern section of Clark county, is five 
miles long by three broad. 
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Another prairie bearing the same name (Union Prairie), lies in 
Scbujler county, fuur milea west of Kushville. 

Village Prairie, in Edwards countj, two miles nortli of Albion, is 
about tbree miles long. 

Walnvt Sill Prairie ■K^Ves (row. Jefferson into Slarion conntyj 
„ it is four miles by three, some parts of it being fertile, others bumid 
and level. 

Wolnut Prairie, in Clark county, extends five miles by two, having 
a fertile, though somewhat sandy soil. 

Webb's Prairie, in Franklin county, fifteen miles nortb-east of 
Frankfort, bas a fertile soil. 

Wood's Prairie, id Wabash county, ten miles distant from Mount 
Carmel, is very productive. 

Having enumerated above the prairies which are known by their 
own proper names, we cannot leave it un mentioned, that there are 
many others bearing indifierent names; Illinois having in general 
EQch an abundance of prairies, That nearly two-thirds of its area con- 
sist of them. 

In order to enable the reader to inform himself regarding the man- 
ner in which prairie and forest are distributed over the area of the 
State, we subjoin a, prairie and forest map, wherein the counties are 
marked and designated. We repeat them here, in alphabetical order: 



1. 


Adams. 


2 


Alesander. 


3 


Bond. 


4 


Boone. 


5 


Brown. 


6 


Bureau. 


7 


Calliouil. 


g 


Carroll. 


9 


Cass. 


10 


Champaign 


11 


CLristian. 


12 


Clark. 


13 


Clay. 


14 


Clinton. 


15 


ColOB. 


16 


Cook. 



'. Crawford, 

1, Cumberland. 

I. DeKalb. 

I. DcWitt.. 

. DuPage. 

:. Edwards. 

. Effingham. 

.. Fayetfa. 

i. Franklin. 

■. Fulton. 

;. Gallatin. 

I. Greene. 

I. Grundy. 

. Hamilton. 

;. Hancock. 



ardin. 



83. : 

34. : 

35. Henry. 
3G. Iroquois. 
87. Jackson, 

38. Jasper. 

39. Jefferson. 

40. Jersey. 

41. Jo Daviess. 

42. Johnson. 

43. Kane. 

44. Kankakee. 

45. Kendall, 

46. Enoi. 

47. Lake.- 

48. La Salle. 
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41 Lawrence 


67. Morgan. 


S'i 


Schuyler 


5U Lee 


68. Moultrie. 


80 


Walk 


51 Livingston. 


60. Ogle. 


87 


ttephensoa. 


53 Logan 


70. Peoria. 


88 


TazeweU. 


63 Mucon. 


71. Perry. 


89 


Union 


6i Macoupin 


72. Piatt. 


00 


VLrmiliion 


55 Madison 


78. Piko. 


-Jl 


Wabash 


56 Manoa 


74. Pope. 


GJ 


lUiren 


57 Marshall. 


75. PnInEki. 


sa 


Waahmgtoa. 


68 Mai^on 


76. Putnam. 


94 


Wayne 


50 Massac 


77. Eandolph. 


qs 


■Whita 


60 McDonoogh 


78. Richland. 


96 


WhitesideB 


ei MtHemy 


79. Rock Islaad. 


97 


Will. 


62 McLean 


80. Saline. 


18 


Williamson 


63 Menard. 


81. St. Clair. 


19 


■Winnebago 


64 Mercer 


82. Sangamon. 


100 


■HooJford. 


65 M nroe 


83. Scott: 






6b Montgomery 


84. Slielby. 







There are no mountains in Illinois ; in the southern, as well as in 
tbe northern pait of the State, there are a few hills; near the banks 
of the Illinois, IMississippi, and several other rivers, the ground is 
elevated, forming the so-called bluffs, on which, ^t the present day, 
may be ftjtid, unefijced by the hand of Time, the marks and traces 
left bj the nater, which mas formerly much higher, and gradually 
1 wered , whence it may be safe to eonclude, that where now the fer- 
tile primes nf Illinois exteod, and the rich soil of the country yields 
its golden harvests, must have ■once been a vast sheet of water, the 
mud deposited by which formed the soil, thus accounting for the pre- 
aenv greit fertility of the country. 

In relation to the quality of its soils, Illinois is generally divided 
as follows : 

First, the alluvial land on the margins of the rivers, and extending 
with a breadth varying from half a mile or a mile to seven or eight miles. 
Wherever it is elevated, this country is of an extraordinary fertilityj 
at those places where it is low, and eonsequently exposed to inunda- 
tions, it is a very unsafe matter to attempt cultivating it. The most 
extensive tract of alluvial land is the so-called American Bottom, 
which was thus named at the time it formed the western boundary 
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of the Un'ted S atcs it stretohea from the junct'on of the Kaskaakia 
w th the M ssis pp along the Utter to the mouth of the Missouri, 
eoDta D ng iho It 4'iO j are a 1 or 2SS 000 acres 

Second y the table lani hfty to a hundred feet h gher than the 
alluY al land th s comm n es at the lope b} wh h the latter is 
encompa aed it con ta p n p lij of pra r es wh ch according to 
the r re pect vely h ^her or 1 wer a tuat ona are e ther dry, or humid 
and marshy 

Th rdlj the omewhit h Uy se t ona of the State wh eh, alternately 
cons at ng of wood and pra r e are on the whole not as fertile as either 
the alluT al or the ta! le laa 1 

The s 1 of 111 no s a uusurpassel u fert 1 ty by th^t of any other 
State there be ng no room tor doubt that at the t me it shall have 
been settled throughout ts ent re extent the produce of its harvests 
will su pass that t many other States t ^ether ^\ here in the world 
could a fertility be found equal to th&t of the American Bottom, which, 
ever since it was settled by the French, about 150 years ago, has, 
without any manui-ing whatever, yielded, year after year, ^ the most 
abundant crops of Indian corn ? 
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The population of Illinois is returned, by the Census of 1855, at 
1,300,251 soula; haying, since the year 1810, increased as fol- 

In tie year 1810 it amounted to 12,282 inhabitanta. 

1820 " 55,211 " 

" 1830 " 157,445 

1H36 42 " 

184i 4 b:S5 

1845 fr 1 5 " 

1850 8 14 " 

18o5 13 1 " 
Tbjus mcreis Dg — 

From 1810 to 18 by 42 9 uhahitanta, 

18 18 ll* 34 " 

18 18 5 114 d9'' « ■ 

ISuo J840 ''03 7 6 " ' 

184) 1S45 185 04 

184f 1850 189 345 " 

1850 185j 148 81 " 

What d t nga hes the state of 111 no from the other states of 
the Un on a ts ^ant e „ owth n numbers a pon n t luting a com- 
parison w th thc^ states th rat oof the ncreise a the population of 
which has also been very considerable, will be placed heyond a doubt. 

The United States' Census returns the population of Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Kew York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, as follows : — 

Indiana, in 1800 4,875 inhabitants. 

1810 24,520 

147,178 

3^3,081 
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18 




1840 




1H50 


Masaaeliusetti 


5, 1 i-) 




ISOO 




Ibl) 




18 U 




• 18 




1840 




1850 


Mioliigan, .... 


.. m ISIO 




16 




IR 



IS 
1810 
IR 
18 



18 » 
1810 
18 

15 
1H40 
lb 
ISOO 
IHIO 

16 
1850 
1840 
11 



48 r5 
40 1 
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Pennavlvania, in IR20 . 1 04q 458 inliabitania 

I*- 1 '■4s 3 

1841 1 24,0„S 

l-^oO 2 II 80 

Thus the increase of the j pulation of the bpfore ment oned Btates, 
in which census TLturoB were made sioce ISIO fur the forty yeara, 
from 1810 to 1850, mnat be caloulated as follows — 

^^^^ S13I percent. 
Mane I j 

Masaachmsetta 22(1 

M ch jjau go 
New Jeroey gg 

New York 826 

Ohio "58 

Peonsyhaiiia 285 ' 

Hhnoia 6 832 



a surpasses 



Allhoueh from the ab ve it wouH appear, that Michigan 
the Btate of 111 dois in the ripid increase of its populatio 
Bidenng that in the year 18o0 Mich gin posstaaed a mu h smaller 
population than Ilhnon hiviiis^ but 3J7 Goi mhah tanta to set off 
BgaiQBt the 851 470 of the latter, that the immigration to Mi higan, 
durng the jeara 1850 — 1^55 was considerably leas than thit to 
Illinois; further, that the population of Illinois, during the five years, 
1850 — 1855, has increased by about 52 per cent,, or more than one- 
half; and during the forty-fiye yeara, 1810—1855, by about 10,486 
per cent. ; we can only regret that we are not in possession of the 
returns of the census of Michigan for 1855 ; by placing the statement 
given by these with regard to the increase of tho population of Miehi- 
gan up to that year before the reader, we would be enabled to prove, 
that the Btate of Illinois, far from being inferior in rapidity of the 
growth of its population, for the last forty years, to the other slates 
is in reality superior not only to them, but also to Michigan. 

Iowa and Wisconsin, which states have also prodigiously advanced, 
could not be well compared with the above states, for the last forty 
years, they being of too recent date. 

Illinois consists of one hundred counties, the population If which, 
for the years 1840, 1850, and 1855, was, respectively, the foUow- 
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34.311 






















' 


Brown 






7,940 

19,518 


Bureau 


8,067... 


8,841 ., 






4,586 ., 

7,253 ., 

2.649. 


' 


Casa. 


2,981 .... 








Christiau 




' 


Clart 

Cla,7 


7,468... 

8,228 .... 


9,532 ., 

4,289.. 

e,i39 ., 


i3,863 




6,823 

14,937 






Cook 


10,201 .... 


43,385 .. 

7,135.. 








' 














6,002.. 




DuPage 

■ Edgar 






8,225..., 


10,692.. 


13,920 

6,226 

9,592 

7,182 

27,968 














Franklin 


3,682 .... 


5,081 .. 

22.508.. 












13,092 


•Gnmdy 










6,862 .. 

14,a52 .. 

2,887 -. 






9,946... 

1,878 .... 




Hardin 








Henry 






' 






' 






g'gg2 




Jasper 
















• TiecoUBtiesnisrkM'we 


Tc, durinK the jeara 1S«1-18S0, anbdi' 


.id^Iatoaew™ti«. 
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Jefferson 5,T02 8,109 10,258 

Jersey 1,630 7,3Q4 8,771 

Jo Dn-riesa 6,180 18,604 24,104 

*Jo]mson 8,629 4,114 4,966 

Kane 6,501 16,703 26,665 

Kankaltee 10,110 

Kendall 7,730 10,145 

Snos 7,060 13,270 22,847 

Lake 2,634 14,226 17,630 

«la Salle 9,348 17,815 S5,563 

«La-wrenoa 7,092 6,121 8,160 

Lee 2,086 5,292 11,618 

Liringaton 759 1,552 4,606 

Logiin 2,333 5,128 8,824 

MeDonoBgli 6,808 7,610 12,886 

McHenry 

McLean 

*Maoon 8,039. 3,998 8,866 

Maooupin 7,826 12,355 17,403 

■ Madiaon 14,433 20.441 81,559 

Marion 4,742 6,720 10,189 

MarehBH 1,849 6,180 9,900 

Maeon 5,921 7,775 

Massa* ■..- 4,092 6,692 

Menard 4,481 6,349....; 8,029 

Mercer 2,352 5,246 9,660 

Monroe 4,481 7.629 10.285 

Montgomery 4,490 6,277 9,041 

Morgan 19,549 16,064 17,785 

Moultrie 8,284 4.435 

Ogle..., 8,479 10,120 - 16,456 

Peoria 6,153 17,547 30,184 

Perry _ 3,222 6,278 6,858 

Piatt 1.605 3,052 

Pike 11,728 18,819 28,851 

*Pop8 4,094 3,976..:. 6,835 

Pulaski ^— 2,265 2,462 

Putnam 2,131...,: 3,024 6,100 

Randolph 7,944 11,879 ...^ 12,601 

Eichland ■. 4,012 7,049 

lUek Island 2,010 6,937 16,217 

St. Clair 13,631 20,180 28,554 
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coraiiBS. 
Saline 


1840. 


5 588 


„ 6 776 


* Sangamon 


14 716 


1^224 


25(ii>4 


S..hujler 


6 972 


10 572 


12 206 


Scutt 


6 215 


7,114 


7,937 


^'Shelby 


6 669 


7,807 


11270 


Stark 


1,578 


8 710 


6 29J 


BtephenBon 


2,800 


ll,b66 


IS'Jie 


*Tiw!ewell 


7,222 


12 052 


17 371 


Umon 


6,52* 


7,616 


10,106 


Vermslhon 


9,303 


11,492 


15 893 


Wabash 


4,240 _ 


4,692 


b283 


*Wairen 


6,789 


8,176 


12 209 


■ffaslungton 


4,810 


6153 


10 059 


Wayne 


5183 


6,826 


9 903 


■White ^ 


7 lie 


8<>25 


10 8S7 




2 614 


5,3bl 


13 416 


tWJI 


10167 


1G703 


24 4b8 


*W]lliiim3oa 


4,457 


7,216 


9 4-0 




4,609 


11775 


20 826 


Woodford 





4,416 


8,400 



Illinois bas, besides, a countj called Cook county, wliicli nombere 
more than 100,000 ioliabitanla, aod in wliioh Chicago, that city of 
unparalleled growth, is situated ; another county (La Sulle), with 
more than 35,000 ; three (Adams, Madison, and Peoria), with from 
80,000 to 35,000; four (Fulton, Kane, St. Clair, Sangamon), with 
from 25,000 to 30,000 j sis (Hanoook, Jo Davieaa, Knox, Pike, Will, 
Winnebago), with from 20,000 to 25,000 ; ten (Bureau, Lake, 
McHenry, McLean, Macoupin, Morgau, Ogle, Eock Island, Tazewell, 
and Vermilion), with from 15,000 to 20,000 ; twenty-four with from 
10,000 to 15,000; forty-two with from 5000 to 10,000: and nine 
with less than 6000 inhabitanta. The counties having the fewest 
inhabitants are Pulaski and Alexander, the former with 2462, the 
latter with 2927 inhabitants, configuous to each other, -and being 
tituated in the most southern section of the State. 

In order to enable the reader with one glance to surrey the com- 
paratively smaller or greater density of the population if the various 
parts and coanties of the State, we here subjoin a population-map of it, 
wherein the counties are marked and designated, the following columns 
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ing to wticli contain a statement of t!ie nuTOber of inba- 
bitants residing on a gLOgraphical square mile in evcrj single county, 
according to the conans of the State returned in IS'i^ 



1 Cook 


239S 


41 


MoDonrugh 


2 Eana 


1049 


42 


Edwards 


8 Peona 


10=1 


43 


Wilhamson 


4 Adams. 


937 


44 


Johnson 


6 Modiaan 


918 


45 


White 


6 St Cl»ir 


t!b 


46 


Ogle 


7 McHenry 


878 


47 


BeKalb 


a Rook Island 


8b2 


48 


Haidm 


9 Enox 


848 


4q 


Burtan 


10 Winnebago 


830 


60 


De Witt 


11 Jo DiTiess 


823 


51 




12 Morgan 


820 


52 


Coles 


13 Lake 


819 


63 


Menard 


14 Boone 


805 


64 




15 Clark 


782 


55 


Bond 


16 Soott 


782 


66 


WhitesidbS 


17 LaSaHe 


T14 


67 


MoLtan 


18 Fnlton 


684 


68 




19 -Wabash 


6S2 


5-) 


Cumberland 


20 Kendall 


S6G 


bO 


Pope 


21 Pike 


643 


61 


Biohland 


22 Schuyler 


639 


62 


Sahne 


25 -ffill 


639 




Stark 


24 Da Page 


630 


6* 


Jefferson 


25 Monroe 


628 


05 


Putnam 


26 Hanejck 


624 


66 


Washington 


27 tdgar 


588 


67 


Lawrence 




CS 


68 


Marion 


29 TaieweU 


5% 




Meroei 


30 BroiTD 


654 


70 


CarriH 


81 Union 


653 


71 


Franklin 


82 Jersey 


637 


72 


Hamiltra 


33 Greene 


628 


73 


Lee 


S4. Marshall 


526 


74 Grundy 


85 Randolph 


511 


76 


Woodford 


86 Cass 


511 


7b 


Peiry 


87 Ma«Bac 


505 


77 


Shelby 




603 


73 


Gallatm 


a"! Crawford 


490 


79 


Pulaiki 


40 Warrsn 


482 


80 


Macon 
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Maeon 



"1 Mont;,oniery 



82 Calhoun Jis 02 Ue-^nnilei 

^ Clay 3IJ qj Effinghon 



i Clmton 






Payette 298 9ft Chnstian 218 

86 Jasper 292 9. VerraiUion 2V2 

bl Wajne 292 97 Pjatt 164 

^8 Mou]tne 292 98 Ch(u„ra,g« 138 

S9 Logan 290 eg Imqnojs ig^ 

90 Jackson 277 100 Livingaton 94 

The entire number of dwellmga m Iho State, wis, in the year 
1850,* 146,544, Ihe nnmber of families 14<t,153, with '^51 4"0 
members 840,104 of whom were whites, tnd 5,>6b free colored'per 
song Of the whites 445,644 belonged to the mile and 4«0 460 to 
the female sex, of the colored popuhtwn 27't6 to the male and 2610 
to the female sex Among the S'il,470 mhibitanN, there were'4;5 
deaf and dumb, 257 blind, 249 m.n.ac., and 371 idiota. 

Of the inhabitants, 786,931 were born in the United States, in- 
eluding also the descendants of the earlier European settlers and the 
later immigrants; 110,593 in foreign countries; while the birth-place 
of 3946 could not be ascertained. Of those bom in America, S693 
were from Maine, 4288 from New Hampshire, 1381 from Vermont, 
9280 from Massachusetts, 1051 from Rhode Island, 6899 from 
Connecticut, 67,180 from New York, 6848 from New Jersey, 37,979 
from Pennsylvania, 1397 from Delaware, 6S98 from Mary!and,'220 ' 
from the District of Columbia, 24,697 from Virginia, 18,851 fr«n 
North Carolina, 4162 from South Carolina, 1841 from Georgia, 23 
from Florida, 1335 from Akbama, 490'from Mississippi, 480 from 
Louisiana, 63 from Texas, 727 from Arkansas, S2,308 from Ten- 

* Owing tfl the fact, that in the year 1 855 an incomplete and yecy imperftct 
census, which does not enter into details as did ihe censns of I80O, was re- 
tarned, moat of the amonnta could only be atated according to the census of 
1850. Had a complete census, that besides stating Uio nnmber of inliabitanta, 
wonld have paid dae regard to the agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, 
industrial, and social inlereefs of the State, been published, the picture of 
Illinois this book is intended to place before the eyes of the reader, would no 
doubt haye been a mnch more complete one; for m this ycrj period of 
1 850-1855, the brilliant progress of Illinois has been snch as no former period 
ever witnessed. 
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nessee,' 49,508 from Kentucky, 64,219 from Ohio, 2158 from Mich- 
igan, 30,953 from Indiana, 7288 from Missouri, 15H from Iowa, 
1095 from Wisconsin, 3 from California, 16 from the Territories, and 
343,618 were natives of Illinois. 

Of those born in foreign countries, 18,628 were natives of England, 

, 27,T86 of Ireland, 4661 of Scotland, 572 of Wales, 38,511 of Ger- 
many, inclusive of Austria, 3396 of France, 70 of Spain, 42 of Por- 
tugal, S3 of Belgium, 220 of Holland, 43 of Italy, 1635 of Switzer- 
land, 27 of Russia, 93 of Denmark, 2415 of Norway, 1123 of 
Sweden, 4 of Greece, 3 of Asia, 11 of Africa, 10,699 of British 
America, 30 of Mesioo, 12 of South America, 75 of the West Indies, 
9 of the Sandwich Islands, and 495 from various other countries. 

Farming lands. — In the year 1850, Illinois had 76,208 farms, 
cont^ning 12,037,412 acres, making an average of 158 acres to each 
farm, 5,039,545 of which were improved, and 6,997,867 still uncnUi- 
vated. The value of these 76,208 farms was estimated at «96,133,290 ; 
hence the average value of each farm was $1261. The value of the 
agricultural implements amounted to $6,405,561. 

The live stock, of cattle, was estimated at $24,209,258 ; of horses, 
$267,653; of asses and mules, $10,573: making an aggregate of 
$278,226, against $199,235 in 1840; of milk cows, $294,671; of 
osen, $76,156 ; of bulla, heifers, and cattle fit for slaughter, $541,209 
neat cattle in the aggregate, $912,036, against $626,274 in 1S40 
of sheep, $894,043, against $395,672 in 1840; of hogs, $1,915,907 
againet $1,495,254 in J840. The value of the slaughtered cattle in 
the year 1850, amounted to ■$4,97-2,286 ; and the value of the live 
stock of cattie in 1850, to $30,000,000. 

The following were the crops iD 1850: — 9,414,575 bushels of 
wheat, against 3,335,393 in the year 1840; 83,364 bushels of rye, 
^nst 88,197 in 1840 ; 10,087,241 bushels of oats, against 4,988,008 
■ in 1840; 57,646,984 bushels of Indian com, against 22,634,211 Im 

. 1840; 2,514,861 bushels of Irish, and 157,433 bushels of sweet 
potatoes — making an aggregate of 2,672,294 bushels of potatoe?, 
against 2,025,520 bushels in 1840; 110,795 bushels of barley, 
against 82,251 in 1840; 184,504 bushels of buckwheat, against 
57,884 in 1840 ; 601,952 tons of hay, against 164,932 in 1840. 
Hence it follows, that of tiie produce of the fields, rye alone has de- 
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creased, all the other speoiea of corn having increased, and that wheat 
and Indian corn Lave advanced bj the highest ratio. 

The harvest of 1855 is roughly estimate^ at 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 20,000,000 bushels of oata, 130,000,000 bushels of Indian 
com, and 1,000,000 tons of hay. 

Other farm produces in the year 1850, were: — S551 iba. of hops, 
against 17,742* in 1840; 3427 lbs. of cloverseed; 14,330 lbs. of 
seeds of other species of grass; 12,526,543 lbs. of butter; 1,278,225 
lbs. of cheese — making an aggregate of 13,804,768 lbs., against 
428,175 lbs. in 1840; 82,814 bushels of peas and beans. The value 
of the produce of the market-gardens amounted to 1127,494 ; frujtery, 
etc., 11,146,049, againsf $126,756 in 1840; was and honey, to 
869,444 lbs., against 29,173 in 1840; articles of produce for domes- 
tic use, to $1,155,902; flaxseed, fo 10,787 bushels; flax, to 160,063 
lbs.; maple sugars, to 248,904 lbs,; molasses, to 8,354 gallons; to- 
bacco, to 841,394 ibs., versus 564,326 in 1840; wool, to 2,150,113 
lbs , versus 650,007 in 1840; silk cocoons, to 4T lbs., versus 1150 in 
1840 , wine, to 2997 gallons, versus 474 in 1840. 

Of nianufactoiiGs, Illinois, in the year 1850, had 3164 establish- 
menls, doing bus-iness with a capital of fS,385,387, consuming 
$8,915,173 worth of raw materials, employing 11,632 men and 433 
women, paying wages to the amount of 83,286,249, and manufac- 
turing goods to the i?alue of $17,236,073. 

Of manufactories of woollen articles, Illinois, in the year 1850, had 
16, operating with a capital of $154,500, consuming of raw materials 
396,964 Ibs. of woo! and 987 tons of ■coal, valued in the aggregate at 
$115,367; employing 124 men and 54 women, and manufacturing, 
goods to the value of $206,572. 

Of manufactories of pig iron, there were but two, having a capital 
of $65,000. These consumed 5500 tons of ore, estimated at $15,500, 
and while employing 150 laborers, manufactured 2700 tons of pig 
iron, valued at $70,200. 

* This stafjjment, tlioiigh, like all the preceding, taken from flie ITnited 
States oensuB, appears to us erroneonB ; for as, during lie last few years, a 
remarktthlfl increase has taken place, both in the brewing and consumption of 
beer, it see.nB scarcely credible, Hiat tlie cnltiTation of hops should have so 
COu.siderably fallen o£f. 
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Of iron foundries, there were 29, doing business with a capital of 
■ S3QO,400. These expended $172,330 for 4S18 tons of pig iron, 60 
tons of old iron, besides fuel, &e. ; employing 332 laborers, and manu- 
facturing goods to the value of 5441,185 

Of breweries and distilleries, there were 53, having a business 
capital of SS03,400, consuming 98,000 bushels of birley, 48,700 
bushels of rye, and 703,500 bushels of Indian com, occupying 274 
bands, and furnishing a supply of 27,'^25 barrUs of beer, &c., and 
2,315,000 gallons of whiskey, and various other spirits 

Lastly, Illinois posseiaes a salt manufaetDry, operating with a capi- 
tal of 52500, eonsoming $2000 worth of riw material employing 3 
hands, and producing 20,000 bushels of salt, e'-timated at 36000. 

Of churches, there are 12^3 in the SUte, having 486,576 mem- 
bers, and appertaining to the various denominations, as tollnwa : The , 
Baptists have 282 churches, with 94,130 members , the C hrittians, 69 
churches, with 30,864 members; the Congregationalists, 46 ehurchos, 
with 15,626 members ; Dutch Reformed, 2 cburthes, with 875 mem- 
bera; Episcopalians, 27 churches, with 14,000 members; Free, 2 
churches, with 750 members; Friends, 6 churches with 1550 mem- 
bers; German Reformed, 3 churches, with 280 menibeis; Lutherans, 
42 churches, with 16,640 members; Methodists, 405 churches, with 
178,452 members; Moravians, 2 churches, with 400 members ; Pres- 
hyteriaos, 206 churches, with 83,129 members ; Eoman Catholics, 59 
oburcbes, with 29,100 members; Swedenborgians, 2 churches, with 
140 members ; Tunkers, 4 churches, with 1225 members ; Union- 
ists, 30 churches, with 8625 members ; Unitarians, 4 churches, with 
1050 memhera; TJniversalists, 2 churches, with 2000 members'; 
various other small sects, 25 churches, with 7740 members. Th" 
whole church property amounted to S1,4S2,182. J, 

Of places for education there were: — 4052 public schools, with . 
4248 teachers, 125,735 pupils, and a yearly revenue of 1349,712; 
83 academies and private schools, with 160 teachers, 4244 scholars, 
and a yearly income of 840,488 ; 4 colleges, with 29 professors, and 
223 students. Whole amount of lands appropriated by the Federal 
Government for educational purposes, up to 1st of January, 1854: 
for schools, 978,755 acres; for universities, 23,040 acres; making 
an aggregate of 1,001,795 acres. 
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According to the army register for 1851, the mililia of IlHnoia 
numbered 170,359, in al! the dopartraents, 416S of whom were com- 
missioned officers, the residue (165,741) being nonnjom missioned offi- 
cers, privates, and musicians. Among the commissioned officers there 
were 30 general officers, 79 general staff officers, 1217 field officers, 
and 3192 company officers. 

Of libraries, Illinois, in 1850, possessed 152, with 62,486 volumes, 
33 of which, with 35,982 volumes, were public libraries; 29 school 
libraries, with 5875 volumes; 86 Sunday-school libraries, with 
12,829 volumes ; 4 college libraries, with 7800 volumes. 

In the year 1828, 4 newspapers were edited ; in 1840, 52 ; in the 
year 1850, 107 ; among which were 7 monthly and 1 quarterly peri- 
odical. These 107 newspapers, &c., issued, in the year 1850, 
5,102,276 numbers, and may be classified as follows: literary and 
miscellaneous, 23; neutral, 1; political, 73; religious, 8j scien- 
tific, 3.' 

In 1850, 797 panpers were in the State, who werD either wholly 
or to some extent provided for and relieved. 

Of criminals, 316 were condemned during the year expiring June 
1st, 1850; on that day the number of those imprisoned for crime, 
&c., amounted to 252, 

Of the 851,470 inhabitants of the State in 1850, 41,283 were un- 
able to read or write ; 35,336 of these were bom in the United States, 
and 5947 in foreign countries; 40,054 of them were whites, to wit: 
16,633 males and 23,421 females; and 1229 were colored people, to 
wit ; 605 males and 624 females. 

20 
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Upon loutiug at the map of the Upper Mississippi, wo tave before 
us that yerj estensive net of streams and rivers which ia hounded in 
the west, below the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, by the Ozarlc 
Mountains, through which the Arljansas and Bed Eivers have forced 
their passage ; and in the east, by the projecting ridge of the Alleghany 
Mountains. High lands, elevated 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, divide this district in the north from the Arctic river-district, 
together with whioli it was undoubtedly covered bj a vast sheet of 
water, at an early period of the formation of the earth ; the hills sepa- 
rating- it from Lake Superior, which is situated 600 feet above the 
level of the sea, do not rise more than 1000 feet above it, and the 
boundary line dividing it from the river-district of the St. Lawrence, 
runs along the shores of the other great lakes. No chain of moun- 

* Dr. Fred. Brendel, of Peoria, to whom we are indebted for many valuable 
contributioiis to this chapter, baa for several years pursued with great zeal tlie 
study of the natural history of Illinois, and would be very bappy. conW be 
meet with feEow-Iaborers in tiiis work; for whiobi-eaaonwetaie tbe liberty of 
calling the attention of those of ovu- readers, who take an mtereat in Matural 
Scieneea, to Uie following lines r — 

" A th gb min tion of such an estensive State as Illinois, witb res- 
pect 11 b branches of natural science, ia a difficult undertaking 
for a mg m m gbt be easily iwjcompliahed by a number of scieutifio 
men, oo p mg n b different parts of tke country. Meteorological obser- 
vation ta gu he plants, animals, and petrifaotioos fonnd in the vari- 
ona d n w ul be advisable to publish in one annaal coHertive report ; 
specim n ntnb ted from every district would form a State Museum ; and 
naturaliats, residing at distancea froro each other, would mnob more enhance 
and aecelerate the advaneeraent of knowledge by mutual correspondence, 
than bypurauing separate studies, each one for himself. Any person who is 
willing thas to promote (be interests of acienee, will find me ready to assist 
jiim." FaeoEKioE Bbrsdel, M. D,, Peoria, Elinois. 
(230) 
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tains, therefore, properly speakiag, separates in the north this enov- 
mous territory, a small portion of which constitutes the State of Illi- 
nois, from the plateaux projecting fo the north, which circumstance 
must necessarily esercise a decisive influence upon the climate of the 
State, situated as it is 'hetween the 43d and 37t!i degrees of north 
latitude, and separated hy seven degrees from the Gulf of Jleslco, 

A sea open at all times of the year separates Europe from the North 
Polej and the Mediterranean Sea waahe^ hetween it-and Afrua, this 
will sufficiently account for her moderate climate A frozen region 
sending during winter its icy blasts ifter the flying sun, b unds Nortl. 
America on the north, while hpr southern coait, penetrated in the sum- 
mer hy the almost perpendicuUr riys of a bumina; sun, raliati,s its 
accumulated beat to the north This will esflam why a c uatry 
situated within the same degrees of latitude with Sptin and Italv, has 
cold winters and hot summera 

Illinois has an average temperature whit,h, if conij ared with that 
of Europe, er|uals that of Middle Germany , its winter w more severe 
than that at Copenhagen, and her summer as warm as those of Milan 
or Palermo. Compared with the other States of the Union, Northern 
Illinois possesses a temperature simihr to that of Northern Pennsyl- 
vania or Southern New York while the temperature of Southern Illi- 
nois will not differ much from that of Kentucky or \ irginia. 

As far as we know, esact observations of the state of the weather have 
not yet been published in Illinois; we, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the observations of the celebrated Dr. Engelmann, at St. Louis, which 
at least serve for one part of Illinois. . From bis observations of 20 
years we infer, that at a middle height of the barometer, of 29477, 
(105' above the lowest height of water in the Mississippi), the great- 
est difference in a year (1852) amounted to 1" 5'", and that at a mid- 
dle temperature of -1- 54' 8 F. (^ + 13° 79 C. = -|- 10° 13 K.), 
very great fluctuations prevailed. 

At the coldest day, (Feb. 8, 1835,) the thermometer stood — 25" 

p. (= 31° 6 C. = — 25° 3 E.), while during the hottest days in 

July, lB33,'34,'38,and '41, and in August, 1834, the mercury indi- 
cated a little more than + 100° P., (= + 38° C. = + 30° K.), 
making a difl'erenee of 125° F,, (_= 69° 4 0.= 55° 5 R.) Very 
great and rapid changes often take place in the temperature ; thus, the 
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temperature from the 16tli to the 17th day of March, 1852, full, witliin 
17 hours, about 51° P., (^aS'SC. =22°5R.) As for the rest, 
the thermometer very rarely fulls below F; (^^ — 17° 7 C. ^ — 
14° 2 K.) ; on Jan. 19th, 1852,* the coldest day for 20 consecutive 
years, the mercury ranged — 12= F. (= — 24° 4 C. = — 19° 5 R.) 
The lowest temperature is generally above F., and on an average 
ranges highest in July; then follow Juno and August; January being 
the coldest month. The first frost generally appears on the 26th of 
October, the last on the 6th of April, 203 days thus intervening be- 
tween the first frost in autumn and the last in spring. The earliest 
frost appeared on Oct. 4th, lSi36, and the latest, May 2d, ISdl.f 

The prevaiUng winds are either western or south-easfern. Storms 
generally come from the west or north west, in the summer sometimes 
from (he south. The severest storms are those coming from the west, 
as, on considering that they tnner'^e the entire space between the 
Eocky Mountains and the Missi=»ipp], within 24 hours, and reach the 
Atlantic coast withia the next 24 hours, will be placed beyond a doubt. 
A clear sky and dry air prevail wLil*' they svieep over the Mississippi 
Valley, and not before having reached tlie east, will they be accompa- 

* The winter flf 185S-6 alone, which reigned with almost nnexampled rigeur 
thronghont the United Slates, makes an exception ; we here subjoin a report 
of tlio slate of the thermometer on the ooldBHt days of the winter, in the fol- 
owing places in Illinois;-^ 

On January 4ili, 1856, A Aurora, Eame Co., 22 degrees below zero ; at Ster- 
ling, Whiteside Co., 26"; at Diion, Leo Co., 33°; at Sycamore, De Kail) Co., 
24"; at Waukegan, Lake Co., ai" ; .at MoUne, Roek Island Co., 18°. On Ja- 
nnary 5tli, at Elgin, Kaae Co., 26° ; at Moline, 14° ; Jannary Gth, at Molino, 
30°; January 8th, at Sterling, 21°; at Springfield, Sangamon Co., 20°; at 
Rook Inland, 22°; at Bloomington, McLean Co., 18°; at Belvidere, Boone Co., 
22°; at Macomb, MoDonough Co., 17°; at Elgin, 18°; at Moline, 20°; at 
Oqnawka, Henderson Co., 25°; at Peoria, 14°. January 9th, at Springfield, 
24°; at Chioago, 24° ; Alton, Madison Co., 22°; at Anrora, 30° ; at Geneseo, 
HenryCo.. 29°; at JerseyriDe, Jersey Co., 20°; at Maoomb, 20° ; at Mendota, 
La Salle Co., 28° ; at Monmouth, Warren Co., 28° ; at Morris, Grundy Co., 20° ; 
at Paris, Edgar Co., 80° ; at Peoria, 20° ; and at Sterling, 21°. 

f In the summer of 1860, while the temperature of St Louis ranged very 
high, that of St. CMr Co. was continually lower, by about 2° E., than the for- 
mer, which difference was probably in cooseqaence of the calcareons soil of 
the city. 
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nied with heavy showers of rain ; which latter fact we may account for 
bytlie condensation of the vapours abstracted hy them from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, coming in contact with the Alleghany Mountains. 

Kaiuydajs there were in 1838 but7S; in 1836, however, 115; 
there are, on an average, 89 in every year, with a quantity of rain 
amounting to 42 inches, the amallest portion of which {2") falls in Ja- 
nuary ; the quantity of rain falling increasing With every succeeding 
month, until in June it reaches the height of 6". More than 4 inches 
of rain fell within 2i hours, June 23, 1852. 

The first fall of snow generally takes place in November, often, 
however, not before December; the last, in March, it occurring but 
very rarely in April. The greatest quantity of snow which fell in a 
eingle month, fDeceioher, 1839, and December, 1846,) amounted tfl 
scarcely 1" 5. Thunderstorms there were on an average 49; heautir 
ful days, 137 ; changeable days, 180 ; days without sunshine, 45. 

Upon eoraparing these results with the observations made in 1852, 
in Wisconsin, at eight different places, the observation made at one of 
which, to wit, at Beloit, near the lllinoisian frontier, half way betweea 
the Mississippi and Lake Michigan, may be considered aa valid for the 
northern part of Illinois also; we find the thermometer ranging be- 
tween 29-597 and 28-665, being a difTercnce of l)'932, while in the 
south the same amounted to 1-584; an avenge temperature reigns 
there of + i7° 421 P. (- -|- 8" 1 C. = -1- 6° 5 R.)- being 7= 1 F. (= 
4= C. = 3° 1 E-) less than in the south. On the coldest day the mer- 
cury indicated — 18" F. (= —27° 7 G. = — 22° 1 11.), and there- 
fore 6° F., (= 3° 3 0. = 2° 6 R.) less than at the soulh ; and on the 
hottest day -|- 93° F. (== + 34= C. = -1- 27° K,) and therefore only 
2° F. (= 1= 1 C. = 0° 9 R.) less than in the south. Here we must 
remark that the winter at that place was unusually cold. It rained 40 
inches, 2 inches less than at the south, which difference, as already 
observed, was created by a single day's rain. The prevailing winds 
were north-west by north, and south-west. 

From the direction of its hills and rivers, which generally run from 
north-east to south-west, a plain forma, gently sloping to the south- 
west; in this plain the rivers have worn channels from 60 to 200 feet 
deep ; being dammed up at one side by a terrace-like, rising bank, 
they inundate the opposite plain to a considerable depth, overflowing 
20* 
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it from winter to summer, and producing a lusuriant growth of grass ; 
causing also the intermittent fever, the prineipd sickness of the coun- 
try, which, however, only seizes the incautious settler, at places near 
the river ; and never, except in very rainy years, visits the settlers on 
the ocean-like, undulating prairies.* 

That the channels have gradually sunken we may distinctly see on 
the shores of the Upper Mississippi, walls of rock rising perpendicu- 
larly, upon the sloping banks of which extend from lake Pepin to 
below the juuction of the Wisconsin with the Mississippi, aa if they 
were walls hujlt of equal height by the hand of men. Wherever the 
river describes a curve, walls may be found on the convex side of the 
latter. Here, the force of the river, ere it had jet eseavated its chan- 
nel, was broken, and the river, tired of being resisted, turned against 
the other side , not, however, without causing some damage to the 
rock which it washed, just as at the present day the river may be 
seen undermining its steep, rocky bank, above and below St. Paul, in 
lUinnesoti 

The ufper qoil formation occupies three fifths of the State; com- 
mencing at 41° 12' north litifud'-, where as aho along the Mississippi, 
whose banks it touches hetweea the places of junction of the Itlinoia 
and Missouri Ruers, it is enclosed by a narrow layer of calcareous 
coal. This immense ooil-field extends south aa ly b nd tlie Wa- 
bash and Ohio Kivers, far into the States fK ky dOhio. The 
shores of Lake Michigan, and that narrow p f 1 1 which, com- 
meneing near them runs along the nor h n 1 k f he Illinois, 
towards its south western bend, until it m E k E at its junc- 
tion with the Mi-flissippi, belongs to the D n m the residue 
of the norlhern territory consists of Siluri n ra wh h containing 
the neb lead mines of Galena, in the n h w ro oo ner of the 
State, tite at intervals in conical hills, thu g j, b 1 d cape a cha- 
racter different frjm that of the middle or southern portion of the 
State 

Oier these various geological formations, underlaid at Intervals by 
beds of sand, a process of putrefaction, which, for thousands of years 

* The attention of those readers wishing more minute information regarding 
the state of healUi in Illinois, is oalled fo the elittpter treating of that Buljjeet 
ia particular. 
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eonUnued uninterrupted, baa spread the richest humus, that, rather 
too luxurious for other grains, yields the most abundant harvests of 
Indian corn, the staple commodity of agriculture. 

Remarkable are also those large blocks of granite and other primi- 
tive rocks, which are scattered along the banks. Since the nearest 
beds of primiHve rocks first appear in Minnesota, and the northern 
part of Wiaconsin, then' presence can only be accounted for by 
assuming, that at the time the State of Illinois was covered with wa- 
ter, they were floated down from the north, enclosed and supported isy 
masses of ice, which no sooner melted than the rocks sunk to the bot- 
tom m-iintdining, as old settlers, their preaent pes tion, whilst the 
work of excavation of the valleys, ravines, and (.hanneh by the water, 
was going on, whereas the lighter ma«ses of earth, dnien down the 
river, were deposited at the southern corner of the Slite, near the 
mouth of the Ohio, or contributed to the formation ot the Mi>sia'-ippi 
Delta, -ince, in fact, the later alluvial land ot the Lower Mississippi 
Valley reaches up the ruer to that point 

On the banks of the Illinois River, the ppbbles rounded by the 
water niay be fiund covered with a yellowish crust, as if they were 
baked toi^thi-r The e are the liter fresh water calcareous strata, 
ooatinunliy deposited before our eyes by tht water 

The vegetation of the State formi the connecting Imk between the 
Flora of the northeaatern States, and those of the Upper Missi'sippi, 
exhititing, beside<» the plants c jmmon to all 'Stales lyiag between the 
Mississippi and Atlantit, Ocean, sm,h as are, properly speaking, natives 
of the western prairies; not being found east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Immense prairies of grass, interlaced with groves, and stretch- 
ing, principally, along the water-courses, cover two-thirds of the en- 
tire area of the State in the north, while her southern part is gami.shed 
with tufta of massive thickets, greatly diversifying the otherwise some- 
what moootonous landscape. 

In order to obtain a view of the a ty of the vegetable creation of 
the State, we invite the reader to aoc rapany ns on a summer exeur- 

The large, scattered. Tillage-] k f m ti n f the smaller and middle 
towns, and the want of a pavem nt n ! t pOBsible for us to •herb- 
alise in the very town, from the moment we have stepped outside our 
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house. Lo I close to the door ia the round-leaved mallow, Malva ro- 
tondifolia, L.), next to it the swiDe-gross, (Polygoniiia aviculure, L.), 
here the cass-weed, (Capsella bursa paatoris, Mcenoh), there the pseudo- 
camomile, (Anthemia arveusis, L.), covers entire tracts ; a neglected gar- 
den adjoining the house is eotirely overspread with the fleshy leaves of 
the purslain, (Portulaoa), among which rises the white orache (Cheno- 
podium album, L.), to an unusaal height. But do tbej belong to the 
■ American, and parlioidarly the Dlinoisian Flora ? No, they are immi- 
grants; the vegetable immigration from the old world.* 

* Whether the rarious species of a genus are of common origin, and have 
formed tJiemselves onder estemal influetioes, having apning from a single in- 
dividoal, and spread from a single plaoe of nativity, are questions regarding . 
Tthioh opinions are divided. Of manj cuHivated plants in Europe, one conld 
not tell whence they came thither, and of manj that grow wild, wbetlior they 
occupied their present domicile from primeval times, or only lately emigrated 
to it. That the plants do migrate, nay, that they even leave a country alto- 
gether, when tie conditions indispensaWe to thoir growth are no longer found 
in tie country, has been hisforioaHj proven. Mr.T'raBS, in a httle work pnb- 
Kahed in Germany, entiUed " The Plant in Time and Chmate," (Die Pflanza in 
Zeit imdKlima") has quoted from ancient Greek a thors manj passage men- 
tioning plants of Greece identical with certain o as es st ng at Ih prese t day 
in Germany, which therefore must at that tmie hav been ind „en aa o the 
Grecian groves, but which have now disappea d o^cther with the groves. 
The wooded country having assumed the chaia t r of a more heath other 
planfa have taken their place, which may also be f und m Sj-na and Egypt, 
whence they probably emigrated into Greece and b mg rather remarkable, 
would cert^nly have been nolioed and mentioned by the ancient authors, had 
they esisted in Greece. Although.the fact of the immigration, which by Hie 
agency of man took place, of plants from the old to the new continent, is within 
the reach of modem history, so that similar investigations might be instituted 
with the greatest success here, the American botanists have in regard to many 
plants not yet heen able to agree, whether they are of native or foreign origin. 
In his " Principles of Geology," Lyon speaks of an oki author by the name of 
"Jocelyn,"ashaTing drawn up a catalogue of the plants that, since the colo- 
niiaMon of New England, came to these shores. The common nettle (Urtiea), 
he says, was the first which the eetUers noticed, and the plantain, (Plantago 
major, L.), received the name of tie "Englishman's Foot," by the Indians: by 
which the latter nnderstood, that it appeared to have grown up nnder the very 
footsteps of the English. The total number of those plants was estimated io 
be 22; it has, however, enormously increased since. These emigrants have of 
course not spread eqnaHy. Thus, although many species have penetrated to 
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In tue same manner in which the immigrating races of the human 
family do Id this cotiatry prosper and increase, becoming as numerous 
as the sands on the sea-shore, prosper and grow up also the plants ao- 
companj-ing the immigrant. Thus the rather inodorous thorn-apple 
(Datura stramonium, L.), occupies in our land so large a space as to 
make one doubt, whether it is to be considered a native of the old or new 
world.* Aad as the immigrant on his arrival finds many a country- 
man whom ho is by no means overjoyed to meet again, he salufes on 
the other hand many an old acquaintance among the vegetable world, 
with the exclamation, " You here, too ?" 

Where once the prairie stretched along the hanks of the river, 
or skirted the forest, and the wigwam of the Indian was standing, 
there the stately mansions of modem civilisation may now be found— 
and near them many a foreign plant. Briek walis not being congenial 
to them, the flowers of the prairie and forest unfold their charms under 
the airy canopy of heaven ; and the few left behind of the various ver- 
vains (Verbena), ambrosias (Ambrosias), the prickly lidas (Lida epi- 
nosa L.), and. the Pennsjlvanian polygonies (Polygonum Pennsylvant- 
cum), and others, are peaceable neighbors of the immigrated burdock 
(Arctium lappa, Gaertn.), the so-called "Leonurus eardiaca," the com- 
mon marum (Marabium valgare, L.^, (he marsb-mallow of Vincennes 
(Abutilon avicenn^, Gaertn.), the yellow lion's mouth (I " a 'a ulga- 
ns. Mill), the black mu stord (Sinapis nigra, L,), and the -u (S sym- 
tie Mississippi, -we have not jet been able to discover n lUin hat pnmi- 
tive BBttler, the nettle {UriioaJ, nor the knot-grass (T t mi repens) which 
has already become the plagne of the easfim farmer Most of the herbs 
known to hare immigratea are of European origin ; but a few belong to other 
countries, aa the prickly amaranth (Amaranthaa spinosus, L.), fromEaat India- 
the Indian eleusine (Eieuaine Indies, Gaerlo.), a tropical plant, a native pt-oba- 
blj of the Weat Indies; the Mexican poppy (Argeraone Mesioana, L.), from tl,e 
so-jtb-weateru States ; as also the so called martynia proboaoidoa, Gloi. Whether 
the oatalpa (Catalpa bignonioides), which yon may frequently find planted in 
the streets, la peculiar to the Sonthem States, or was introduced by the na. 



* It is amgular, that, while the stramonium is sure to be encountered wber- 
ever the white man has fiied his domicile, again, at places where the wigwam 
of the red man is stiU standing, you would search in vain for this poisonous 
is it intimated, that nature's pure stats is oorrupted 



phnt; thus, 
by eivih?ation. 
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brium officinale, Scop). Unlike their human prototypes, these planta 
do not deny to others, because iiu migrated, the right of settling at any 
place they may have ehosen, but stand peaceably side hy side, deriving 
their nourishraeQt from the same parent, imbibing the dew of the hea- 
vens, and enjoying the light equally diffused over them, of the glo- 
rious sun of Deity. 

Before we finally turn our backs on the last scattered houses of the 
city, we find both sides of the road lined with ugly worm-fences, which 
are overtopped by the various species of helianthua (Heliantbua), this- 
tles (Cirsium Virginianum, Mich, and C. altissimum, Spr.), biennial 
gaura {Graura biennis, L., Greek ynvp* :^ proud, superb), with the ver- 
milioB, and the lUinoisian bell-flower (Campanula Illinoisiensia, Fre- 
sen.),with cerulean blossoms, and other tall weeds. Here may also be 
found tlie coarse-haired Aselepias tuberosa, L., with fiery-red umbels, 
the strong-scented Monarda fistujosa L. var. mollis, and an umbellife- 
rous plant, the grass-like, spiculated leaves of which recall to mind 
the- soathern agaves, the eryngo (Eryngium aquaticum, L.) Among 
these untutored children of nature rises the civilised plant, the Indian 
com, with its stalks nearly twelve feet high, and iW green, succu- 
lent leaves and swelling knots. 

"^est to Indian corn, wheat is most cultivated ; oats nest, and, since, 
in consequence of the extensive Germ n 'mm' at' n y b d and 
beer are in great demand, also barley and yitlhb mon (Sor- 
ghum saccharatum Pers,), is raised for h m n f n f cms. 
^ Potatoes being a rather expensive luxu y e u d and 

that little chiefly in the north-western p f S a e n G ena, 
on meagre soil, The sweet potato (the u fan u a f the 
Batatas edulis, Choisy), the waler-meloa, sweet melon, various pump- 
kins and tomatoes (Lycopersicum esculentum, Mill.), are common pro- 
ducts of the fields. In the souti the castor-oil plant (Eieinus com- 
munis, L.), is also cultivated, "t- 

Having DOW arrived at the end of the cultivated lands, we enter 
upon the dry prairies estending up the blufl's, where we are saluted 
by the small vermilion sorrel {Rumes acetosella, L.), and mouse-ear 
(Myosotis stricta, Link,), which, however, do not reside here as foreign- 
ers, but as natives,* like many other planta that remind the European of 
* Of euch plants as are equally diffused over the entire north-teniperatB 
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his native country, as for instance the dandelion (Tarasacura officinalej 
Wig.), a kind of rose (Eosa lucida), with its sweet-scented blossoms, has 
a great predilection for this dry soil. With surprise we meet here also 
many plants with hairy greenish-gray leaves and stalk-covers; as, forin- 
Btance, the Onosraodium melle, Mict-, Hieraoium longipilum, Torr., 
PycDanthemum pilosum, Nutt., Chrysopsis vjllosa, Nutt,, Amorpha ca- 
nesoenSjNutt.jIlaleaalopeouroides.Willd.jTephrosiaVirginiana, Pers., 
Lithospormum canescens, Lehm.; between which the immigrated mnl- 
lein (Verbascum tbapsus, L.), may be found. The pebbly fragments of 
the entire slope, which, during spring-time were sparingly covered with 
dwarfish herbs, such as the Androaace occidentals, Purah., Braba Cam- 
lioiana, Walt., Antennaria plantaginifolia. Hook,, plantain (Plantago 
Virginica, L.), Scutellaria parvula, Mieh., are now crowded with plants 
of taller growth and variegated blossoms. Eudbeckia herta, L., with its 
numerous radiating blossoms of a hvely yellow colour, and the closely 
allied Echinacea purpurea (; Moon eh), whoso long purple rays hang down 
from a ruddy hemispherical disc, are the most remarkable amor.s clants 
belonging to the genus " compositse," which blossom early it 
ia the latter part of summer follow innumerable plants of th 
species Liatris, Vernonia, Aster, Solidago, Helianthua, &o,, Tephroaia 
Virgiciana, Pers., with numerous great pink and yellow-coloured blos- 
soms; the violet Psoralea floribunda, Nutt., and Psor. Ooobrychis 
Nutt. ; Petalostemon violaceum, Mich., and Petalostcmon candidum, 
Mich., belonging all of them to the family of the leguminous plants, 
blossom here, together with the Linum "Virginianum, L., and the Poly- 
gila incarnata, L., with rosy, pretty little blossoms on a tall stalk. 

We approach a sinuous chasm of the blufis, having better soil and 
underwood, which, thin at first, increases gradually in density. Low 
bushes, -hardly a foot high, are formed by the American thistle (Cea- 
nothus Americanus, L.), a plant whose leaves wore used instead of 
tea, after the English tea had been thrown in the sea, at Boston, dur- 
ing tie revolution ; the flower being very beautiful may be used for 
ornamental purposes. Nest follow the hazel-bush (Corylus Ameri- 
cana, Walt.), the fiery-red Castilleja eoccinea, Spreng., and the yellow 

lone, (here ore many, especially rannnon!^, cruciferiB, aquatic plants of every 
kind, and reed-grasses. 
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Canadian lousewort (I'edicularis Cacadeneia L ) ■ the Diptera, eanthaa 
strepeDs ^fees (Euellia, L.), witb^reat blue funnel shaped blossoms, and 
tbe Gerardia pedicularia, L., are fond of aueb pi tea, and where the 
bushes grow higher, and the Bhus glabra L Zinthnsjlum America- ■ 
nuni, Mill., Ptelea trifoliata, L Sfapbjlea tr f Iia L together with 
Ribes-Rubus Pjrus, dogwood (eornus) and hawthorn (GrAtxgun), form 
an abnost impenetrable thicket, surrounded and garlanded by the 
rnund-lea^ed, rough bind-weed (Smilax rotundi folia), and herbacea - 
L., Dioscorea villosa, L., the blooming, everywhere-climbing, bristling 
rose (Rosa aetigera, L.), the Celastrus scandens, L., remarkable for ils 
beautiful red fruits, the Clematis Virginiana, L., the polygony of the 
brakes (Polygonum dumetorum, L.), the bindweed (Convolvulus pandu- 
ratuB, L.), and other vines, these weedy herbs attempt to over-fop the 
bushes. Developing their young shoots under the protection of the 
shade,, they esert themselves to gain the open air, and unfold in the 
sunshine the splendours of their brilliant blossoms. Baptisia leucan- 
tha, Torr & Gtr., with its delicate pale hue, the Canadian tragaoanth 
(Astragalus caoadensis, L.), which grows to an extraordinary size, the 
goat's beard (Spirsea Arancus, L.), the Canadian elder-bush (Lambucu-S 
Canadensis), the purple liver-wort (Eupatorium purpureum, L.), and the 
gigantic Compositurie Silphium perfoliatum, L., the Rudbeckia lacioi- 
ata, L., Lepachya pinnata, Torr. & Gr., finally the deep blue Tradescan- 
tia Virginica, L., stand beside the purple swallow-wort (Asclepiaa pur- 
purascens, L.); and the carmine calix of the Lilinm superbum, L., among 
which those beautiful grasses, Melica speeiosa, Muhl., Tricuspis sealeri- 
oides, Torr., Stipa Avenaeea, L., Andropogon Virginicua, L., elevate 
their heads. 

Having reached the table land, we wander through a little grove, 
consisting of small-sized trees, stunted oak and hickory, which on bet- 
ter soil attain a good height, since in the forests you may find white 
oaks a hundred feet high, and of considerable thickness ; with hickory, 
and maple trees, cotton — poplars, and sycamores 80 feet high, besides 
at least twenty different species of trees, attaining or even surpassinc 
the height of 60 feet. 

We now enter upon the illimitable prairie which lies before us; not 
upon that dry sandy prairie, with its temporary herbaceous dress, but 
the fertile prairie, in whose undulating surface the moisture is retained ; 
this wails for cultivation, and will soon be deprived of ils flowery attire, 
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snd bear plain, but for man's nourishment iadtspstisable, grain. Those 
who hare not jet seen such a prairie, should not imagine it likH a cul- 
tivated meadow, but rather a heaving sea of tall herbs and plants, 
decking it with every variety of colour. 

In the summer the yellow of the large compositfe will predominate 
here and there, intermingled with the blue of the trade sea ntias, the 
fiery red of the lilies (Lilium Philadelphiura, and Lilium Canadense, L.), 
the purple of the Phlox glaberrima, L., the white of the Caoalia tube- 
rosa, Nutt., the pepper-wort (Melanthium Tirglnicum, L.), and the um- 
belliferous plants. Id spring, small sized plants bloom here, such as tha 
anemone (_Anemone Caroliniana, Walt.), with its blue and white hlo3- 
spms, the palmated violet (Viola palraata), the ranunculus (Ranuncaliis 
lliscicularis, Muh].), which are the first ornament of the prairies In 
spring ; then follow the esculent sea-onion (Scilla eaoulenfa, Ker.), Pen- 
talophua longiflorus, D. C., the grummel (Lithospermum hirtnm, 
Lehm,), the Cynthia virginica, Don., Echinacea angustifolia, D. C, and 
Baptisia leuoophfea, Nutt. As far as the eye reaches no bouse nor tree 
can be seen ;. but where civilization has come, the former has planted 
smill rows of the quickly growing black acacia (Robinia pseudaoaoia, 
L.) wh]cb affords shelter trom the sun to his feeding cattle, and fuel for 
his hearth in the wint<,r We find the greatest prairies in the north- 
eastern part of the Stale, stretching from the Illinois River to the 
State of Indiin-*, at intervals intersected by the shaded course of a 
river, but entirely dctitute of trees on ita highest points, whence 
in all direi-tions flow lit lie brooks to meet the Illinois and Wabash. 

' There one breathes more freely," are the words of an old hunter, 
for whom the daily jnereaamK fences proved too confining ; " as far as 
the eje can reach nothing hut the skies and an ocean of grass." 
T.iste, however, varjing greatly, many would prefer a limited view, 
chanf.ing by turns and affording to the eye points of rest ; such, a view 
as may be had from Prospect Hill, four miles north of Peoria. Hav- 
ing approached the margin of the table-land, we look down upon a de- 
lightfui villey, through which flows the Illinois Eivcr, enlarged to the 
breadth of a sea. Fifteen miles further up, we perceive the cloud of 
smoke following a steamer sailing upward, and stopping at the white 
houses of yonder little town just built, from which a long railroad train 
hurries across the gently rising prairie, disappearing behind the pro- 
21 Q 
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iecting wooJel Huff Pufl^es rise piominent above the sled of 
water wiiieh inundates the cmntry, i^iacent to the otber bank, be- 
yond wbicb in the diatint backgiound may be &e(,ti a cultiTitpd plam, 
destitute of tiees cohered witb corn field", wbch wave ironnd tbe 
isolated farms endosed by groves, close to our (eet, however, and dia 
tiuctly indicating the broUn rilling foimalKn of the slopi. i-* a iist 
forest, which, issuramg m autumn ill vanetifa of cobur, from the 
most lively carmine to the daikest green, prcaeuta a most striLiii^ ap- 
pearance. 

Here in rocky places may be found the \quiligia Canidermi, L , 
fostered in the gardens of i-irope, and ri,markal!e for its yellow and 
red coloured bln=som<., (,unou ly sbap<.d in the form of a bell , the 
violet wood aorel (Osihs \ioldcea, L ) that, together with the Dodeca 
theon meadia, L , i" fond of the prairie , the well known strawberry 
(Fragaria vescat and \ ir^iniana, Ehrh ), the °pnp^a milk tare (PjU 
galaSenega, L.), tbe Comandia umbelbta, of the order of the sant.ilace,e, 
Heucbera Americana, L., one of the few sasifragas growing here, the 
ehrub-Iike Hydrangea arborescens, L., witb its white tofis; the Ehns 
aromatica, with its irregularly indented leaves, and scarlet-red fruita, 
flourishing at the feet of old trunks of trees; and variona rock cresses. 
On descending below the shadowy canopy of mighty oaks, walnut 
trees, linden, maple, elm, ash, mulberry, sassafras, and chesnut 
trees, we find the ground strewn witb beautiful grasses, {belonging to 
the orders of the Mulilenbergia, Glyceria, Xlniola, Leersia, Cinna and 
Panicum), and numerous ferns, among which the pedate venus grass 
(Adiantum podatum, L.), exQels by its delicate fan-form and purple-black 
stalk, and the Clajtouian onoelea (onoelea Claytoniana), Polystiehum 
acrosticboides, Schott., and the Pteria aquilina, well known in G-er- 
many by its exuberant growth. Among these rises the Desmodium acu- 
minatum, D. C, on its broad-leaved basis, the rosy-red Paniela, adorned 
witb papilionaceous blossoms, together witb the tall white anemones 
(Anemone Pennsylvanica, L., and Anemone Virginiana, L.), the beauti- 
ful blue Delphinium exaltatum, Ait,, the American bell-fiower, (Campa- 
nula Americana), witb long stalks covered witb sky-blue blossoms, the 
Aralia raoemosa, L., Triosteum perfoliatum, L., and the Agrimonia Eu- 
patoria, L., are rarely wanting. Following the course of a spring, which 
bubbles down, we find at ifs margin the Circaca lutetiana, L,, also in- 
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digenous in Germany, the marsh wolf's milk (Lathyris palustris, L.), the 
aspcr horse-iniut (Stachjs aspera, Mich.), the meadow rue (Thalietruni 
Cornuti L.), the clustered rough bind-weed (Smilacina racemosa, Dusf.), 
and the high-growing Polygonatum canaliculatum Pursh. We now 
enter the level part of the forest, which has a rich black soil. Great sar- 
mentous plants climb here up to the tops of the trees, wild grapes, ths 
climbJBg poisonous sumac (Khus t jxioodendron, L., var. radicans), and 
the vine-like quinquefoil (Ampelofsia quinquefolia, Mich.), which 
transforms withered naked trunki into green columns, Teeoma radicans 
Joss ^Bignonia, L.), with their bnlhant, scarlet, trumpet flowers, are 
the most remarkable Imposing are also the draperies of the green 
dome of foliage, the cnntcmpKlifn of which delights the eye of the 
speelator; but you would search in vain here for the evergreen pine- 
tree, with its strong smell of reein. The TImja occidentalis, L., which 
may he met with in European gardens, stands in mournful solitude on 
the margins of pools; here and there an isolated cedar (Juniperus 
Virginiana, L.), and the low box-tree (Tasua Canadensis), on the rocliy 
slopes of the Mississippi Valley, are in Illinois the only representatives 
of the evergreens, forests of which first appear In the northern part of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Oerardias, with purple and yellow monkey-flowers, Mimulus rin- 
gens, L., and Mimulus alatus. Ait,, Chelone glabra, L., Blephilia hir- 
suta, Benth., and the common prunel (Prunella vulgaris, L.), blossom 
hero; of the oompositje, the beautiful Eudbeckia triloba, L., excels by 
its black purple disc, and fiery yellow spoke-flowers, and among the 
delicate little plants, the Acychia dichotoma, Mich., Gerastium nutans, 
Raf., Stollaria longifolia, Muhl., and various galia, are deserving of 
particular notice. On wet and shaded places an exuberance of Impa- 
tiens fulva, Nult. and pallida, Nutt., may be found united with urtica,- 

While the forest is resplendent in summer with a dazzling array of 
colours, in spring it is adorned with lovely plants of delicate succulent 
structure. The first child of spring is the blue liverwort (Ilepatiea 
triloba., D. C), which unfolds its brilliant blossoms about the middle of 
March ; then follows, on wet places, the buttercup (Caltha palustris, 
L.), and in the midst of April, we see among the naked trees, of which 
the yellow winter-oak (^sculus flava. Ait.), first shoots forth its leaves, 
a mulutude of most beautiful flowers, most of them of the purest white. 
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or iia perceptibly ctanging from wbif e into a tender rose colour, among 
them that lovely anemone-like meadow rue (Thalietrum anemonoides, 
MichOi tlie Canadian blood-wort (Sanguinaria canadensis, L.), tbe 
broad-leaved Podophyllum peitatum, L., the round-leaved Oarfamine 
(Cavdamina rotundifolia, Mioh.), MiteJla diphylla, L., the Trillium eer- 
nuuni, L., Dleentra canadensis, D. C, a delicate fumariacea, with a Besh- 
coloured stalk, and pale greea leaves, which, on account of the peculiar 
form of its blossoms, that in a manner resemble short, spread-out leather 
breeches, is called " Datchman's breeches," fbe Dentaria lanciniata 
Bluhl., Claytoaia Virginica, L , and Elliiia njctelaea, L. The blue tint 
is peculiar to tbe Mertensia Viigiuiea D G , which oovera entire wooded 
tracts, the capon's tail, Polemonia reptans, L , or Polemonia pilosa 
L., and the crested violet (Viola cucuUata, Ait ), tbe Violet Pcdantbus 
besperides, Torr. & Gr., the red Geranmra maculatum,L., the Trillium 
sessile, L., with a brownish flower enclosed in three leaves, the yellow 
ranunculus (Ranunculus rcpens, L.), Cypripedium pubescena, Willd., 
with pedate flowers, almost two inches long, and the Uvulatia grandi- 
flora, Smith. All these species are represented by numerous individ- 
uals. Less frequently are seen the purple violet rag-wort, Orchis spec- 
tabilis, L.), with white lahiated flowers, Leontlce thalietroides, L., 
Aralia medicinalis, L., &c. 

Tbe trees are also clad in other eoloara besides green. The inflex- 
ible branches of tbe Cercis canadensis are covered with peach-coloured 
blossoms, the Pjrua coronaria, L., eshibits rosy-red blossoms, tbe Sas- 
safras offieiaale Nees, yellow ones, and difl'erenl species of hawthorn 
(CratEGgua), and dogwood (Cornu). 

Tbe pawpaw tree (Asimina triloba, Dunal), a small tree, with largo 
oval leaves, developes still sooner its brown-red blossoms, and hears 
in autumn great, fleshy, dirty-yellow fruits, which taste lite stale 
, dough; the Euonymus atropurpureus Jacq., has smaller, brownish- 
red blossoms. Of large trees, there are also the wild-cherry tree, 
(Cerasus serotina, D, C), the prickly Oleditsohia triacanthos L., with 
its fine coronate leaves, and another cisalpinia, the Gymnocladus cana 
densis, Lam., with thick pulpous pods; rarer to ho seen is the Virgi- 
nian persimmon (Diospyros Virginiana, L.), whose orange -co loured 
fruits are eatable only after the first frost in late autumn, and the 
Comus Florida, L., with its great snow-white husks, both of them 
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being more frequeot in the southern part of the Stat-o. Oq the mar- 
gin of the forest wa also perceive the American pluin-tree, a small 
tree bearing an orange- coloured fruit ; yonder on the bank of the river 
Stand mightj trunks, indigenous to a wet soil, and stretching forth their 
branches far beyond the edge of the water; perhaps the flowtry Echino- 
cystis lobata, Torr. & Gr., clasps itself around them; there you miy 
Gud also the Platanus oecidentalis, L., here called sycamore, with its 
glistening bark and deeply-indented leaves, and the Populus monilifcra, 
L, called cot ton -wood, because its fruits, which are strung mgtthcr like 
beads, on bursting cover the sunounding (.irth with its wool like cap 

1 lowers of (he most brilliant hnes bedeck the rivers' banks , a! ove 
all the Lobeiia oardinalia, L , and the Lcbelia syphilitica of the deep 
e-^t oirmine and ct-rulean tinge, the \ellow Casau MariKndica L, 
whose kaves serve for the aifusi n ot the senna, an 1 the delicate 
Cassia chamaecnsta L , with •sensitive elder leives then the di.li 
eate Ko=a blanda, L, a rt'^e without thorns, also the borophularia 
nodjaa, L 

rho Bandy parts of the banks ha\e their own particular Tlori 
Dwarfi h ejpLroids, and the frequent Mollugo verticillat^, L , Lespe 
Jpza repeas, Toir i. Gr , Eraj,ro''tis rcf tans Iiees, Euphoibia maeulafa 
L , and other creepers partly cover the f^raiellj sand, among them 
risps the deep rooted AlJionia ny(,taginca, Mii b , Euphorbia Cyathiphora 
Jlicii , Dirlingtonia brachybba, I> C , the only species of mimosi, 
Crotalaria sagiCtalii, L , amsonia salii^iloha Pur^h, and Ciomatis pit 
eher , Torr & Gr , with procumbent violet colored stalks, and tf iil. re 
flesed tips of the calis, finiUy, Icianisia graveolens, Eat , an isolate! 
apparidaeea, of repulsive smpll 

Ihe banks flattening the maishy ground commences, upon ■which 
Ihiiva the Ins versicolor, L , Cephilanthus oecidentalis, L , Asclipi'^ 
incarnata, L., the primrose-tree (Lysima h aT 1 WO t (Eupatoria), 
most frequent, however, are the tall Phj t ;, a V g niana, Beuth, 
mth rosy-red blossoms, and the Heleniura u t anal L , in which the 
yellow color predominates. In spring, t! e 1 k v It blossom of the 
Amorpha fruoticosa, L., diffusas its franran 

Let us now jump in the boat and w to the opp ite flat bank, 
21* 
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where a branch of the river joins a swamp, and at the end of our es- 
cursion examine the aquatic vegetation. 

Already where we cannot toucii tlie hottom with the oar, we per- 
ceive a little white flower, waving to and fro, supported ly long spiral 
halma between straight grass-like leaves. This is the valisneria spi- 
ralis, L., a rqmai'kable plant, which may also be met wilh in Southcru 
Europe, especially in the canal of Languedoc, and regarding the fruc- 
tification of which different opinions prevail. This plant has two dif- 
ferent blossoms, a male and a female one, the latter are situated on 
spiral pedjeals, which, lengthened at the time of blooming, elevate the 
flower above the surface of the water to reach the female blossom with- 
out separating; though this was heretofore supposed, it was believed 
that the male flower, after separating, rose to swim round the female, 
delivering the pollen it was bearing at the time. As, however, no 
Buch male flower was ever observed to separate and swim freely about, 
but the particles of pollen have been observed, the latter are presumed 
solely to reach the surface and fecundate the female flowers. 

Already, nearer to the land, we observe similar grass-like leaves, 
but wilh little, yellow, stellated flowers; these belong to the order of 
the SehoUera gramioea Willd, which also vegetate on the banks, but 
then in diminished she. Other larger leaves belong to the amphi- 
bious Polygony (polygonium ampbibiaai), and different species of the 
potymogeton, i 



■s of whose blossoms rise curious above the s 



face of the water. We can already look down upon the bottom of the 
river. Cera topby Hum echinatum Gray, predominates ; at intervals cha- 
ras and utricdareas may be found. Clearing our way through a row of 
tall swamp weeds (rye-grass, zizania aquatica, L., rush-grass, Scirpus la- 
custria, L., Scirpus pnngens Vahl.), among winch the white flowers of 
the bar reed (Spai^anium ramosum Huds., Sagittaria variabilis En- 
gelm.), and Echioodorus subulatus Engelm., are conspicuous, we steer 
into a large inlet entirely covered with the broad leaves of the odorife- 
rous seagarland (Nymphaoa odorata, Ait.), but little differing from the 
European water lily, and the Nelumbium luteuoi, Willd., of which the 
former modestly waves its beautiful flower on the surface of the river, 
whilst the latter, the queen, in fact, of the wafers, proudly raises her 
magnificent crown upon a perpendicular foot-stalk ; yonder, on the oppo- 
site bank, the evening breeze lifts the triangular leaves, and rosy-red 
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flowers of the marsb-mallow {Hibiscus niilitaris Cav.), overhiing by 
gray willows and the silver-leaved maple (Acer dasjcarpum, Ehrb., and 
acerrubram, L.,) on wbioh a multituda of wbjte herons have alighted. 
A profound silence reigns everywhere, scarcely interrupted by a few dra- 
gon-fiies, buzzing about, and over the entire scene the parting san dif- 
nsps his rosy, faiot, trembling light. It is a solemn, eublime scene ; an 
hour thus passed, within nature's bosom, is an hour of consecration; 
an hoQi- of true edification and devotion. Nature, indeed, is the most 
subliaiG temple of God. 

At the termination of our escursion, let us throw a ghinee over the 
whole, and consider how man turns to advantage the wealth of the 
vegetable creation. 

The species of corn that are cultivated have already been mentioned 
at length, with the exception of a species used for nourishment by the 
Indians, to wit, the wild maize (Zizania aquatica L.), which has been 
slightly noticed. This plant, six feet high, or more, has a panicle but 
below male, another above, female flowers. In autumn, when the 
grains are ripe, the Indian, or rather his squaw, rows in a canoe to 
this aquatic harvest, the tops of which ho bends over the gunwale of 
his boat, beating out the grain with a stick; the rice is so loosely en- 
closed between the bearded Hushs as to full out at the slightest puff of 
wind, by reason whereof this harvest can only be continued for a few 
days after the maturity of the crop. Many prefer this wild to the '' 
ordinary rice, and cattle feed with avidity on its succulent leaves.* 
The timothy grass (phlenm pratense L.), was imported almost a cen- 
tury since from Europe, and has been tultivated until now, as also the 
Dactylis glomerata, L., Poa ^ratensis, L., Festuca pratensis, Huds,, 
and other European grasses for fodder, for which purpose the indigenous 
herbs command an inferior value, with hardly the exception of the 
Calarnagrostis canadensis, Beauv., and several glycerias, one of which 
Glycerii fluitans, R. Br., produces the " manna seed," that is often 
mixed as groals with the soup. A gigantic grass attaining the height 
of forty feet, the Arundinaria macrospenna, Mich., thrives in tho south 

* The Indians have a wild-growing suoeedaneum for the potato, to yiit r tlio 
menly, T)iilbou3 root? of the nolmnbium luteom, md paint themselveB yellow 
with tlieroot of hydraslia can n don sis, L. 
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OD the banks of the Missia^ippi, and along the Ohio as far as to its 
falls, near LouUyille, Kentucky. Its stalka are frequently sold for 
fishing-rods in the market. 

The forest furnishes of eatable fruita, strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, mulberries, grapes, wild plums and cherries, 
wild apples and hips, the Amelanohier canadensis, Torr. & Gr., the 
persimmon, the pawpaw, hickory, hazel, and walnuts. Many other 
fruits are greedily devoured by " pigs and boys," as Asa Gray re- 
marks, when speaking of the May-apple, the fruit of the Podophyl- 
lum pel latum. 

The sugar maple, besides the sugar gathered from its sap, furnishes 
also firewood of very superior quality; the whit« oak (Querous alba L,, 
Qaereua maerocarpa Mich.), and the hiekories, especially Carya alba 
N utt., and Carya tomentosa Nutt., yield also eseellent fuel ; the Carja 
amara Nutt., however, to a less degree. 

The bark of the dying oak (Quercus tinotoria, Bartr."), furnishes the 
famous color for the home-made woollen fabrics of the farmer. From 
the wood, which may be easily split, of the Quercus imbrieari^ Mieh., 
with not lobated, but laurel-like, leaves, roof-shin t;les are made. Oak, 
linden, ash, walnut, cherry, hickory, and maple trees, furnish the wood 
required by wheelwrights and cabin et-tnakers, for their woik; the 
hardest is the iron wood (Carpinus Amerieanui Mich and trT.a 
"V irgmica, WiUd ) , the wood of the lycimore and the cotton wood la 
almost useless 

Nest follow the plants u^ed f t medicinal purpoisp' It is well 
kncwn, (hat the mi-di i\ provision has usurped almost every thmg 
haling either taste rr smi,!!, m the vegetable creation, in oidtr to 
prtpare those mfalhble remedies nnd sj ec fics mixtures pilN, and 
drugs 50 abundantly praiae 3 and re immenJed in the newspapers and 
at eierv street comer, althou^jh it can hardlj be dcuhled that they 
prove much more frequently injuri us thin beneficial, their he iling 
properties being at best very indifferent Too muth time would be 
talin up should we eoumeiate every herb and root How many 
emetics besi lea the pbj to! i ca decind: i do (hey not substitute 
fir ipeLicuanh'i ' Low many dra=tics beaides the Eadis Pud [.hyUi 
for lalap ' And whit speciBes i^amet the bite of serpents andfLvers' 
We confine ourselves to a few wild growing drugs, most frequently 
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met in the trade ; the blood-wort, Sangalnaria canadensis, L. ; milk- 
tare, Potygak senega L. ; Cassia Marilandica L. ; Lobelia iuflata L. ; 
Menjanthes trifoliata L. ; Sassafras ofScinale Nees. We shall, how- 
ever, not exhibit ingratitude towards some popular remedies, whose 
virtues entitle them to montion here, for example, the shppery elm 
{ulmus fulya Mich.), and the oriental sesame, frequently growing in 
oar gardens (sesamum orientale L.) ; the interior bark of the fo^me^ 
and the leaves of the latter, may be recommended as mucilaginous rc- 
med es the latter, especially, for summer complainfs; and an in- 
fus OR of water-melon seeds may be drunk in case of dropsy, after iiitor- 
mitt ng fevers. 

1^ e shall conclude with the best and most efEcient medicinal herb. 
Various species of the vine grow here, they chmh the highest trees, 
and separate themselves from the trunk, so that the bunches of grapes 
hang down from the twigs as big as one's arm ; the grapes are small, 
of good flavour, aad are much used by housewives for preserves ; if 
cultivated this grape attains a larger size, and is most succulent. Tie 
American rino, less influenced by the weather than the European, ad- 

■ mits of more successful cultivation than the latter. The fos-grape 
(Vitis labrusea L.), is the most improvable variety, and furnishes va- 

, rious brands; Isabella, &c. The tilling of vines makes rapid progross 
in the Western States, and is already commenced in Illinois. St. 
Clair and 3Ionroe Counties in the south produce an excellent Catawba 
wine, wliich may be safely compared to good Rhine-wine, and is nearly 
equal in strength to the Hungarian wines. Also in the environs of 
Peoria and Nauvoo, the cultivation of the vine has been commenced, 
and that with a success which bids fair to be lasting. Let us hope, 
that at no distant time many counties of the fertile Prairie State will 
be clothed in the green dress of this noble plant. 

The times have long since passed when herds of buffaloes were feed- 
ing in the prairies of Illinois, and th^ beaver built her dwellings here, 
and the elk (Elaphus canadensis Bay), bounded through the forests. 
The latter must now be bunted up, far away in Minnesota. The last 
beaver was killed in Wisconsin, in 1819, and the last bufi'alo (Bison 
Americanus, Gm.}, on this side of the Mississippi, was seen in 1832. 
Also the black bear (ursus Americanus Pall.), has become very rare. 
Civilization has driven all these beasts, together with the Indians, to the 
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north anJ west. Nevertheless the hunter cannot complain of want of 
occupation. The lai^est animal of the forest is the Virgiaisn stag, 
midway in size between the European stag and roe. Of carnivorous 
animals may be found the red fos (Vulpea fulvos Dcsm.), the gray fox 
(Vulpes Virginiaous Dekay), the prairie woif (Cania iatrans Say), the 
common wolf (Lupus OcoideutaliB Richardson), the wild cat (Lyncus 
rufus, Teaim,); bnt scarcely a single specimen of the panther (Felis 
concolor L.) ; the otter (Lutra Canadensis Sabine), the mink (Putoriua 
visor L.), the marten (Mustek Canadensis L.}, the pole-cat (Mephitis 
Americana Desm.), the badger (Meles Labradoria Sabine) ; lastly, the 
raccoon (Prooyon lotor, L.), (Wasobbar, in German), which can be 
easily tamed, and runs freeJy about the dwellings; lie has received bis 
Jjaiin and German names probably on account of his rubbing every ob- 
ject with his forepaws, and splashing about in the water. That he im- 
merses every morsel of food in the water before devouring it, is a mere 
fcble, which, however, may still be found in many treatises on zoology. 
The farmer is bis sworn enemy, since the raccoon not only steals away 
his poultry, but entering the maize-fields at a time when the grains are 
. just milky, commits great devastation, by spoiling more than twenty 
times the amount he devours. The opossum (Didelphys Virginiana 
Pennant), with his naked rat-like tail, looks extremely ugly, but fur- 
nishes excellent roast-meat, for which reason he is not skinned, but, 
like the hog, dipped iu boiling water. This animal brings forth eleven 
young ones, which she carries about in a pouch in her belly. 

We have besides, the red, gray, black, and mottled, together with 
the flying squirrel (Pteromys vOluoella Har!), the American marmot 
(Arctomys monas Gm.), the mnskrat (Fibes Zibethieus L,), and two 
species of rabbits, to wit : Lepus nanus Schreb., and Lepus Americanus 
Ei^l. ; an infinite number of rats, mice, &c. 

The largest bird of prey is the white-headed eagle (Haliietus louco- 
eephalua L.), which the Union has cbosea for its emblem. With 
his wings spread he mea.sures more than seven feet. The Washinn- 
ton eagle (Haliastus Washing ton ii, And.), is by many believed to be 
identical with the white-headed eagle, although, while both head and 
tail of the latter are white, those of the former on the contrary aro 
black, and further, while the beak of the white-headed eagle is yellow, 
that of the Washington eagle is of an entirely different dusky hue. 
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The Wasbingtott eagle is believed firnt to get the white plumage of bis 
head and tail, and Lis jellom beak when three or four years old, a 
change of colors being not unusual in the case of birds of prey. A 
certda naturalist has embraced this opinion because tbe birds bnve 
the same manner of living, and are frequently seen together. Tbey 
subsist like the smaller Vandion Haliastus, L., on fish. The royal 
eagle (Aquila Cliryssetos, L), ia said to build its nest here, on high 
trees, in the absence of rooks, as do also from fifteen to twenty smaller 
species of falcons. The only kind of vulture to be met with here (Oa- 
thartes Aura, L.), ia called the turkey-buzzard, because of hia resem- 
blance to the turkey : he feeds ou carrion. 

The larger among the tea or twelve diiFerent species of owls are, the 
snowy owl (Lumia Lyctia, L.), and the great horned owl (Bubo Tir- 
giniauus, Gm.), which last is quite similar to the European eagle-owl. 

Numerous species of smaller birds* belonging to the order of the 
Oscines Clamatorea and Soanaores, populate the forest and prairie. 

The plumage of ma^y is resplendent with lively colors, thus Pyranga 
rubra, Wils., is acarletred, but has black wings; Agelajus Phceniceua, 
L., the notorious corn-thief, better known by the name of blackbird, 
whole swarms of which pounce upon the maize-fields, picking the 
grains out of the germs on the soil, has a shining blaek hue, but sear- 
let-red wing-shell feathers; the various wood-peckers are most of thorn 
carmine, black and white ; the Blue Jay (Garrulus cristatus, L.), and 

* A complete list of all ihe birds of Illinois has not yet been, compiled ; Mr. 
Lapliam, however, has published Buoh a, catalogue for Wisconsin, — which may 
aJiBwer for miiioia also — wherein 290 species are enumarated; to -nit: — 
34 different birds of prey ; 9 fowls ; 4S swamp-birds (ilie Canadian crade, Grns 
Canadensis, is wanting here) ; 50 swinuning birds ; 12 climbing birds (to which 
■Hie woodpeckers, purrotB, and cuckoos belong) ; i clamatorea (halcyon, colibri, 
and goat-suckers) ; lustlj, 182 warblers, birds, the heads of whose windpipes 
are fnmislied with the song-mnaole apparatuis ; though some, like the rayens, 
which belong to this class, are oniible to sing. The families of the finches and 
Bjlriadea are moat numerously represented by them; these by 80, those bj 33 
species; then follow 14 species of gnat-Ena,ppers; 10 of the throttles, and 10 of 
the starlings ; 6 of the swallows and rireoninie, respecliTcly ; 5 of the raTona 
and certhiadse ; 3 of the shrikes, and but 2 of the larks and nmpolidee, re- 
spectively. One of the larks 'Ahiudaalpestiis,' L., may be met with inynhere 
from Tesas to Labrador; the othur, Otueoi-is rufa. And., is more C'equently 
seen farther west. 
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Sialia Wilsonii, Sw., are lieautifully blue — the latter has a brownish-red 
breast ; loteros Baltimore, L., whioh bfiars a striking resemblaTjce to 
the European oriole, is black and yellow ; Sturoella Ludoviciana, L., im- 
properly called tit-lark, has a tawny breast. Of the species Fringilla 
Sylvia, and Muscioapa, there are a great many varieties. The throt- 
tles excel in song; we count eigbt ditfereat species; most worthy of 
mention is the mocking-bird (Miraus polyglottua, Lath.), mhicb closely 
imitates the voice of every other bird. The southern orders of birds 
are represented by single species; the parrots, by the Psittacus Caro- 
vinensis, Bon.; the humming-bird, by the Troebilus eolubris, L., which 
can be seen every summer, buzzing about the flowers, and is often con- 
founded with a butterfly. 

The hunter takes but little notice of tbe.'ie birds, while Jooking for 
TJcber booty, especially in spring aud autumn, when the waters aro 
crowded with ducks, geese, or other aquatic birds. The duck most 
frequently met, is tbe so-called Anas Borehas, L., then follows the Anas 
Strepera, L. ; Anas Obscura, Gm. ; A. americana, Gm. ; A. diseors, L. ; 
the fen duck (A. crecca, Bon.), tbe shoveler (A. eljpeata, L,), A. acuta, 
L., and the wood-duck (A. sponsa, L.), the most beautiful of them all, 
which lays and sets on trees, remaining here all summer. Of divers, 
there may be frequently met with the scaup-duck, Fuligula Marila, L., 
Fuhgula Valisneria, Bonap., P. rufitorques, Bon., the red-headed duck, 
(P. ierina, L,), the golden eye L., (F. clangula), the buffalo-headed 
duck, Fuiigula aibeola, L., and Fuligula glaoialis, L. Rarer to be seen 
is the Fuligula Histrionica, L., and Fuligula rubida, Bon, Of geese 
there are six different spcies, of which the Canadian goose (Anser Cana. 
densis, L.), the white-fronted goose (Anser aibifrons, Eechst), the ring- 
goose (A. berniclea, L.), and the snow-goose (Anser hyperborca, Gm.), 

Of swans we distinguish two different species, Cygnus Amerioanus, 
And., and Cygnus buccinator, Kioh, The mergansers, Mergus mer- 
ganser, L., Mergus serrater, L., and Mergus cucullatus, L., have a very 
fishy taste, and are therefore not eaten. 

Among the marsh birds that can be hunted there are the cranes, 
which are good roasted, and of which there are three species : the Ame- 
rican crane (Grus Americana, Bon.), the Canadian crane (Grus Cana- 
densi.s, Temm.), and Grus cincrca, L. ; then many gold-breasted trum- 
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peters and plovers (Tringa, Charadrino), the common snipe (Scolopax 
Wilsonii, Temm.), and the wood-snipe (Soolopax miaor, Bull.) 

In autumn and spring millions of migratory pigeons (Ectopistas mi- 
gratoria, And.), arrive; immediately everybody hurries into the field 
to exact a tribate from the passing flights, so that all day long nothing 
but contimioua discharges are heard. Highly interesting is the des- 
cription by Audubon, of the enormous flights, which he observed on 
the Ohio, in the fall of 1813 ; they obscured the day-light, and lasted 
three days without interruption. According to a very moderate esti- 
mate of his, each flight contained the stupendous number of one bii- 
Jion, one hundred and fifteen thousand millions, one hundred and thirty- 
sis thousand pigeons. These flights caused a general commotion 
among the entire rural population. Desirous of booty, and ansious 
lest their crops should be spoiled, the farmers, arming ihemselvea with 
rifles, clubs, poles, torches, and iron pots filled with sulphur, proceeded 
to the resting places of the birds, in order to shoot the pigeons, or 
knock them down from the trees, or kill them by sulphurous exhala- 
tions, expedients which were rendered necessary by their numbers; 
since the birds were so numerous on the trees that their excrements 
covered the ground several inches deep. The work of slaughter being 
accompllahed, everybody sat down amongst mountains of dead pi- 
geons and barrels, busying himself with plucking and salting the birds 
which they selected, abandoning the rest to the foxes, wolves, raccoons, 
opossums, and hogs, whole herds of which were driven to the battle- 
iield. Also flocks of eagles, bawka, buzzards, and vultures came 
thither, having scented the prey from. afar. 

The turtle-dove (Ectopistes Carolipensis, Aud.), is the permanent 
resident of the forests, as is also the partridge (Ortys Virginiana, L.), 
and the Tetrao umbell., 1j. The prairie-fowl (Totrao cupidus, L.), 
never enters the forest, tut stays in the prairies, and approaches in win- 
ter so near to the habitations of man, that it may often be seen sitting 
on the fences.* It is as large as the domestic fowl; the greatest, 
however, among the game-birds is the turkey, the same which can be 

* The sportaman presents a very curious appear^inoe, who, on a line win- 
ter'a day, when the earth is covered with snow, turns out to shoot wild fowl. 
Dressed entirely ia white, with Ms face also painted whitfl, saTe two great 
epots below the oycs, which are painted black to absorb the rays of tho sun, 

22 
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found among the tame poultry, but in a wild state, and always with 
brown-red plumage, playing from one color into another. 

Among the birds not hunted, those worth remarking are the various 
herons, of which the smallest (Ardea exihs, Bon.), measures hut one 
foot from the end of his beak to the tip of his tail, and the largest (Ar- 
dea herodias, L.), more than four feet. Besides these, there are the 
Ardea nyctiooras, L., also existing in Europe ; the freckled heron (Ar- 
dea lentiginosa. Swains.) ; the Ardea vircocens, L. j the western heron 
(Ardea oecidentalis. And.), the Ardea candidissima, Gmel.; the Ardea 
egretla, Gmel. The three latter are white. Of pelicans there are 
Phaliicrocorax dilophus, Swains., and the Pelicanus Americanus An 1 
Coljnibus glaeialis, Bon., several gulls and sea-swallows, amonj, whi h 
13 the Sterna hirundo, L., with scarlet-red feet and beak. 

Of the reptilia, numerous species of serpents esist, only three of 
which are venomous, to wit : the striped rattlesnake (Orotalus durissus 
L.), the prairie rattlesnake, or Massasauga (Crotalophorua ferg m qu= 
Say.), and the eopper-head (Agkistroton conlortris, Baird & ( rard, 
Boa contortris, L.) The largest snakes are the black serpent (Bisca 
nion constrictor, B. & G., Coluber constrictor, L.), five feet long, and 
the Pituophis malansleucus, Holbr., which measures sis feet. 

Among the batrachii, the bull-frog (Kana pipiens), is most deserving 
of notice, who, with his feet spread, attains a length of nearly two feet, 
and raises at night a hideous clamor. The wood-frog (Kana silvatica), 
and the marsh-frog (Eaaa palusiris), are much smaller. Of toads there 
is hut one species, the American toad (Bufo Americanus); of green 
frngs, two species, Hyla versicolor, and Hyla lateralis. Of the lizards, 
we notice Triton dorsalis, Necturus lateralis, Amby stoma punctata, and 
Menofioitia Alleghaniensis, the greatest species, which often attains the 
length of two feet. Of the numerous Saurii peculiar to tiie Southern 
States, there are either few or none in Illinois; of turtles, however, 
quite a large number. Of the twenty species which belong to the ge- 
nus of the fresh-waler turtles (Emys), Illinois has several, among 
which are the beautiful Emys picta, and the Chelonura serpentina, 
which presents a grim aspect, and is wont to snap with his sharp beak 
at the intruder. The lower shell of the Ciatuda olausa is subdivided 
lie managea to advance stealtMly within a short distaiio* of the prairie fowls, 
sitting on the hedges. 
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into tbree parta, the anterior as 'well as the posterior of which it may 
draw up at pleasure, wholly enclosing itself in tho shcil. The soft- 
shell species, which is often used for soups, belong to tho genus 
Trionyi. 

The waters of Illinois teem with fisli, but few of which Lave been 
properly examined or classified. 

Tho perch (Perca), the Centrarchua, Pomotis, Pimelodas, Leueisous, 
salmon (Salmo), Corregonus, Lepidosteus, I'ike (Esox), ee! (Anguilla), 
tunny-fish (Anioa), Noturus and Covvina, are the chief species, the 
largest of which is the Lepidosteus osseus,* here called Alligator gar, 
because of the resemblance of his hoad to that of the real alligator. 
In the Peoria Lake one was once captured, which was fifteen feet long. 
A singular cartilaginous fish is a. species of sturgeon called the paddle- 
fish (Polyodou folium), whose upper gill is horizontally compressed, 
projecting about half the length of tho whole body. This fish also at- 
tains a considerable size. 

Besides these the waters confaia crabs, and many moUuskasj among 
the snails, the Keliceee and Lymneaceaa predominate j among the 
the shell-fishes, the Najads. 

The greatest variety, however, prevails among the spidere and in- 
sects. Among the Soarahcea, the fiimily of the Cerambides has many 
different species excelling by their size and beauty, as, for instance, 
the Clytua pietus, which measures nearly 1| inches. Another 
Scarabee, belonging to the family of the spring beetles, or Ela- 
terides (Alaus oculatus), is 1^ inches in length. Wo have yet to no- 
tice many beautiful Cicindelte, and the shining lantern-flies, myriads 
of which, in warm summer nights, alight on the flowers, or buziiing 
about, produce the most brilliant illumination of the forest. T!ie sca- 
rabeus first noticed by everybody, is the Canthon Hajye, which belongs 

* The Ganoiilea popula,teiI iJie waters in the earliest times of animal forma- 
tion ; most of the gonna diaappoaroil in tho oonree of time, and are now onl j 
to be fonnd in a petrified state; few belong to the present animal creation. 
Of tlio HoJoste^, with bony skeletons, the Epeoies Lepidosltaa and Amia belong 
to Nortli AmarioK ; the PolyptemB, however, to Aftica. Of the Chondrostefe, 
with eartilaginons skeletons, the stnrgeon {Softphicbynclias platjrhynohua), and 
the paddle fish (Polyodon folioa), may be fonnd in tiie waters of the Missi&- 
(■ippi. 
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The moat reraartahlo tpecics of the OrthopteKe is the " wandtdnng 
leaf," (Mantis Carolina), here called " devil's horse," because of its 
adventurous figure. Of the Heteropterte, an inseot of the class of the 
Nepides, nearly three iDches long, known as the Belostoma grandis, 
which lives in the water, subsisting on small fishes and frogs, deserves 
to be mentioned, as also a smal! hut terrible insect, inimense numbers 
of which are found in the beds, the Acanthia leetularia, or bed-hug; 
of the Homopterse, many Cercopedes, and the improperly so-called lo- 
cust (Cicada septemdecim). The mate of this noxious hardy insect, 
which at first sight resembles a great hornet, and attains the length of 
one and a half inches, deposits her eggs in the fresh twigs of trees, afler 
having perforated their bark with her feeling saw. The twig soon 
withers, so that the tops of the trees of entire forests often appear as 
if desolated by fire. Within 52 days, the larva creeps out, falls down 
to the ground, and bores its way through the same to the roots, whose 
sap it greedily sucks, causing new damage even then. After this it 
changes into a chrysalis, that, toward the end of May, leaves the earth, 
60 that (he empty cases can be seen everywhere on trees and fences. 
In many seasons thousands of this plump animal can be seen flirting 
about, and clinging to the wheat-grains, which it bites ofT, thus des- 
troying on many a corn-field, the crop which the farmer was all along 
so anxiously expecting. Another sworn enemy of the crops, fortu- 
nately not very frequent here, is the so-called " Hessian fly," a Ceci- 
domyia, of the family of the TipuHda! (class Diptera). To these and 
(he Culeides, the various species of the notorious mnsquitoes belong, 
which, if we are to assume that everything has been created on account 
of man, must have been created to teaze and torment him; but only 
the female is the real tormentor; the male, whom you may easily tell 
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by his feathery feelers, ia harmless, and never stings. High, airy 
dwellings, are little frequented by these lerribk guests, which usually 
visit those which are low, or situated in the -vicinity of waters. They 
harass people generally only at night, commissioning the house-fly to 
vex him in day-time. 

On walls and underneath roofs, cells may be frequently seen, con- 
structed of mud, in the same fashion in which bees use to build their 
own— a wasp-like insect, marked black and yellow, files to and fro, fear- 
less and undisturbed, for it fetches forward the building materials it 
wants without molesting men any further. The posterior part of the 
body is connected by a very long isthmus of muscles with the breast; 
the name of this industrious little animal is Pelopseus flavipes ; it be- 
longs to the Sphegides (class : Hymenoptera), as also the genera of Am- 
mophila and Pompilus, whose species may often be seen bearing the 
former company. Xylooopa victima, which belongs to the bees, is 
another domestic resident; she selects wooden buildings, whose frame- 
walls she perforates to deposit her eggs therein; the honey-bee, how- 
ever, builds her mellifluous cells iu hollow trees, to the great joy of 
the raccoon. The nests of the paper-wasps, which belong to the Pch- 
listes fuecata, can be often seen on bushes. The greater, hornet^like 
wasp (Vespa macnlata), frequently enters houses to hunt after flies. 
Of the ants, the large yellow ones enslave the smaller, black ones, so 
that we can oi^y wonder why the human slave-holders have not yet 
adduced this fact in proof and evidence of slavery being instituted by 
nature herself. 

Among the Neuropteras, numerous Libellas, part of which are of very 
vivid colors, a light green Hcmerobide, and the ephemerides claim our 
attention. In summer, millions of the latter appear suddenly, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of rivers; on houses, hedges and everywhere, the 
Erst dress can be seen hanging, which they cast off in the first night. 
They float about in so dense swarms as to resemble a shower of snow, 
whenever their glassy wings gleam in the sun. Eight or ten days 
iifter iheir first appearance they ail vanish again. 

We conclude with the Papilios, the most beautiful and most admired 
of all insects. Among the Bombieides there is a magnificent Satnr- 
nia; among the "Spanners," a hght-green Acajna, The genus Papilio 
here has many different species and varieties, among which is the Pa- 
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pilio turnus, very similar to tis European brotlier. Of swallow-tails, 
tiiere are a great many varieties ; the jellow color of the one is almost 
entirely superseded by black. Many European species are indigenoua 
bere, among other, many Vanessa species, the admiral (V. Atalanta), 
the morio (V. Anfiopa), tbe great and small brownish-red Papilio (V. 
poljcblorus and V. iirtica!), and the G. bird (V. C. album). Very 
frequent is the painted lady (V. Caidui), which rocks on flowers in 
all parts of the globe. 

The view of such a Papilio flying from flower to flower, and parad- 
ing in the most ma"nificent colors reconciles us with miny of ifs tron- 
bl m f 11 w t An m e f th fi k! n f h uty and 

a ymb 1ft tn h nult llwdm and wh le ex- 

h t ng u dur nth btpnf tllf onjj what 

G d b ut ful w 1 1 p £f u h adm h ns that Ihe nd of 
ou earthly ca n t y la ff 
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When people in the Eastern States speak adimriDgly of the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil of Illinois, they will often add some re- 
mark, expressing their fears in regard to the fever and ague said to 
prevail there, just as though the state of health in Illinois was so mi- 
serable as to counterbalance all the great advantages that a residence 
in the State offers to the industrious settler. Were this really the 
condition of things, how could the population of the State increase at 
such an enormous rate as it does now, and would not many of the fami- 
lies, after a residence of a few years in Illinois, leave the State in order 
to select a more healthy residence ? Just the contrary is the case, as 
will at once appear from the fact, that the tide of immigration from 
the Eastern States to Illinois, swells enormously every year, and but 
very few families residing in the State are known to remove beyond 
its limits. 

Everybody knows that of all diseases the ague occurs most fre- 
quently in Illinois, but they will know also, that while new ground is 
annually subjugated to culture, the disease is confined to more and 
more narrow limits ; and further, that it depends very much upon the 
particular plan of abode, and manner of Hving, whether the fever is to 
visit a family or not. Whosoe\*er resides in the bottoms, or close by 
swamps, or in districts where the water — owing to the ground being 
rather too level, cannot rapidly flow off, will bo more exposed to the 
fever, than one who resides on the high, rolling prairie. Moreover it 
is perfectly safe to presume that one-half of those who are down with 
this fever, have to ascribe this to nothing' but their own imprudence, 
and the use of improper food. 

To the latter cause must be added, drinkiug of stagnant water, or a 
too immoderate iise of fruits, lard, eggs, or fish ; and, further, nobody 
should needlessly expose himself to the night air, but live iu substan- 
tially-built dwellings and sleep in well-ventilated rooms; wearing by 
{26a) 
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day thin clothicg, and in the evening, when exposed to the night Mr, 
TOirin, thict clothing, and making a fire in the grate, whenever, 
even in tlie midst of summer, a change of temperature should occur, 
especialJy when it begins to rain. But few of those Etricllj fallowing 
these rules, will ever he visited by the fever. 

Mankind would undoubtedly he happy, were there no graver dis- 
eases than fever and ague, which,though disagreeable, are certainly not 
deletei'ious, much lesa dangerous. Deaths in eonaequence of fever 
and ague are nowhere reported, however closely the long lists aad bills 

■ published by the newspapers, of the mortality prevailing in the va- 
rious, most widely separated, cities may be examined. And where 
wouhi the ague not be met with ? the ague, which more or less occurs 
on newly-broken land, or meadows, or lands with a very rich humus, 
from which the golden fruits are gathered that fill the farmers' barns. 
The fever rtists as well on the eastern seaboard, and in Europe, as in 
the Western States. Nobody will ever venture to call Hoboken, a. 
pretty little city situated opposite New York, a place infected with 
fevers; though many-oases of fever occur in those parts of it touching 
on meadowy ground, few of those residing in the vicinity of which, 
along the Hackensack Eiver, having yet escaped being visited by this 
unwelcome guest, the ague. And on the other side of the ocean, ia 
Europe, yon will fiad the ague in the rich low lands of the Vistula, 
the great granary of Prussia, on the marshes of the Oder, and iu the 
rich marshy lands of Eas-t Frieselaad. 

Should this book be doomed to' reach the hands of none but those 
residing in Illinois, it would hardly be necessary to say anything con- 
cerning the sanitary condition of the' State; every inhabitant being 
from his own experience sufficiently acquainted with it; but as it is 
designed to furnish information of a reliable character to such as intend 

'to seek their homes in Illinois, the state of health of that country can- 
not be passed over in silence. The importance of the question as to 
the salubrity of a country, fer those wishing to settle in it, being self- 
evident, we have felt it incumbent upon us to gather the opinions of 
men long resident in the State, and we now submit to the reader, the 
results arrived at by private gentlemen and doctors residing within jla 
limits, from many years personal experience; to which is added the 
testimony of a gentleman from Blaisachusetti, who travelled through 
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Ulinnis ia every direction, for tbe purpose of comparing the state of 
ber affairs with those of the former. First, however, let as hear the 
doctors. 

Daniel Stahl, M. D., of Quincy, Adams County, a resident of the 
United States for 22 years, and of Illinois for 14 years, a physician 
by profession, writes the following ; 

"Wehave herein autumn, bilious diseases, more or less; for in- 
stance, the ague, the intermitting, and the properly called bilious ferer. 
In very rare cases, however, do these diseases prove dangerous or de- 
leterious ; every new resident of the West acquiriof; in a short time 
the knowledge of the very simple remedies by which their cure ia 
effected. Fifteen or twenty years ago, these diseases, together with 
those always sure to aoompaBy them, the hepatieal disea>:es, hypo- 
chondriasis and jaundice, held such 3 formidable sway, that they sf ircd 
but very few, especially of the immigrants. But as the land is hi.com- 
ing subjected tfl culture, as forests are cleared, and swamps and mnihiios 
dried up, these diseases more and more rarely occur, so that I now 
only render professional services to one-third of the number of fever 
patients I formerly had in treatment, some ten or fifieen years ago 
Diarrlifei prevails to some extent, but always in a loild form, being 
very rarely, if ever, dangerous. Infants soffor in great cities, fioni the 
" cholera infantum," which disease can nowhere be met mth va tbe 
country; all those diseases, however, which are caused in all other 
countries by the rapid change of temperature, occur also here. 

" Upon comparing the state of health of. this country with that of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, of which I was a'former resident, I must arrive 
at the conclusion, that we live in a comparatively very salubrious dis- 

The following is taken from a letter of Dr. J. G. Zeller, M. D., a 
physician of Springbay, Woodford County. 

" In summer, miasmatical fevers prevail. Those residing along the 
ravines of rivers, or id their valleys, are usually visited by them ; some- 
times, also, particularly in a moist spring, the inhabitants of the prai- 
ries suffer from them. In fall and winter, the abdominal typhus fever 
sometimes occurs ; but never the real typhus, properly speaking, as the 
miasma proceeding from morasses appears to be antagonistic to the 
typhus miiisma, A regubr habit of living can do much against tliese 
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miasmatical diseases, and after a sojourn ot two years in ttose regions 
yon may consider yourself aoclimittd " 

T. A. HoffKiaii, BI.D, a physician and resident since 1835, of 
Beardstown, Cass County, communicates tlie following : 

" The tracts of uneultivated soil it that time, and the superabun- 
dance, especially in the ri^h bottom lands, of the esuberant vegetation 
which, if not used, was k-ft to putrefy, caused, as in all western coun- 
tries having a rich humws, intermitting fevers, particularly in fall, 
when the plants cease to perform their office uf purifying the air. 
Ever since, iiowever, the plains overgrown with tall grasses, were cun- 
verted into fertile, arable land, and the morasses intn meadows; whilst 
' the stagnating waters were drained off by ditches dug for that purpose, 
the stale of health has visibly improved " 

Frederick Brendel, M. D., a physician of Peoria, communicates to 
us as follows; 

" Intermitting fevers are the principal diseases of the country. As 
is the case in Peoria, the malady will remain confined to those por- 
tions of a city stretching along some river, whose opposite hank is 
marshy, while almost all those residing along rivers, both banks of 
which are dry, will be spared. Near houses on the mora elevated 
prairies, whose inmates are down with the fever, jou will almost al- 
ways discover a pool of stagnating rain-water. Bilious fevers appear 
towards the end of summer, intermitting fevers in September and Oc- 
tober, and in the latter part of autumn, typhas fevers, which, though 
lasting a long time, prove but very rarely dangeroas, Biarrbfca also 
prevails. At the time of the ragin'g of that great epidemic, cholera 
appeared here in a mild form ; but in the last years it was chiefly con- 
fined to the immigrants, most of whom brought the disease with them. 
Pulmonary diseases seldom occur; those who came hither afflicted 
with them, manage to live longer thau would have been elsewhere the 

F. Wenzel, M,D., of Belleville, St. Ciair County, communicates 
the following : 

"The state of health is everywhere very satisfactory, save in marshy 
districts. The oases of fever, particularly of the intermitting and re- 
mitting bilious fevers decrease in number, from year to year. The 
time in which southern Illinois might with propriety be denounced 
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as tte fever country, ban long pa'ised by The prairie is healthy The 
last census of Belleville, anil thi, whole counly, exhibits so coum lerable 
a namber of old people, (hat the state of health must be considered as 
in CTory respect vary esoellent " 

In a letter of Dr C Hofinan, a pbjsioian in Pekm, we notice the 

"Patients down with intermitting fevers usually suftei but little, 
thoy get the fever once or twice, the dise<if,e disappearing each time 
before an adequate dittetical treatment, without ^ny serious tonse 
qiiences; it will then reappear, after the hpse of some two, three, or 
four weeks, to be again expelled by the same treatment Micy ex- 
perience but a single attack, after which thi,j remain exempt for enbro 

" Very grave cases but seldom occur, perhaps only one among a 
hundred. Whenever they occur, they are chiEflj the consequence of 
immoderate eating or drinking, incautious exposure daring sleep or 
labor, the use, or rather the abuse, of dangerous remedies, and the ne- 
glect of the.frequeiit use of pure eold water. 

" The best preservative is cold water. Every morning, after rising, 
take a cold bath, or if this be inconvenient, wash your whole body 
with cold water; after whioh, while still jejune, drink a few cups of 
cold water, as also shortly before going to bed ; select for your bcd- 
chaniber a well ventilated room, in one of the upper sfories; and be 
moderate in eating, especially in the use of fruit, bacon, fish, or eggs ; 
all of which directions, if strictly followed, are well ealcalated to pro- 
tect you from the fever. 

■' The best remedy is acid .sulphuric Peru-vian bark, in doses of 
from 2 to 4 grains, at interrals, till 10, 15, 20 grains are taken. There 
are many nostrums fabricated and sold at wholesale, whose chief sub- 
stance, however, consists of Peruvian bark intermixed with arsenic.* 

" So much in regard to the intermitting fevers. 

" ^N'ith respect to other diseases, Illinois is not worse off than other 
countries, nay, even decidedly far more healthy than many of those 
in which intermitting fevers are less frequently to be encountered. 

* Persons shonld tlierefore bo very caatioua in using such remedies, whose 
sabstunce lias not been accuiatelj' ascertained. 
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Tubsreiiloua consumption is cstreraeJj rare; people afflicted mtii it 
sometimes attain to a very considerable age, provided they came bero 
at a not too far advanced sfage of the disease, and did not indulge in 
any escesses. Illinois is the veritable paradise for those with tuf,er- 
culoua consumption, being in this respect to America, what Southern 
Italy is to Europe. I have aeeB men come thither in a very advanced 
stage of coasumplion, who by prudent habits of living soon stopped 
the further progress of the disease, and increaaiog in strength ar.d 
corpulence, might deem themselves perfectly cured. A certain Mr. 
EoberkoB, from Pittsburg, Pa., was sent by his doctor to reside with 
his relatives in Illinois, in the vicinity of Pekin, in order to impede 
the farther advancement of a tubercular disease, with which he had 
already been afflicted for several years. He speedily improved, regain- 
ing his former strength, and becoming more corpulent than ever, and 
exposing himself to all those obnosious influences, which iu other con- 
atitutions superinduce the intermitting fever, without ever getting it. 
He then, contrary to the advice of hia doctor, returned to Pittsburg. 
The climate of Pittsburg exeroisiuK anew ils dangerous influence upon 
the disease, he bad a relapse, of which he died. Had he remained in 
Ilhnois, he might have lived some twenty or thirty years longer. 
^ "During the winter, aouto inflnmmationa of the lungs will some- 
times occur, probably in consequence of the keen blasts, which rush 
wildly over the prairies, without encountering mountains or forests to 
break their fury; this malady, however, seldom presents a serious as- 
peot, the patient easily reoovering under an appropriate, careful treat- 

So far the statements by doctors, residing and practising physic for 
many years in the State, who &ust, therefore, have an esaet know- 
ledge of her sanitary condition; let us now listen to what other gen- 
tlemen, not physicians, but old inhabitants of Illinois, have to commu- 
nicate on the subject. 
, Edward Behb, Esq., of Fountaindale, Winnebago County, in hia 
letter, dated January 23, 1856, writes as follows : 

"The country is remarkably healthy; I cannot give you a better 
proof than that we have lived here— a family of seven— since the first 
of August, 1850, and have never had to call in a doctor on profes- 
sional business." 
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Jobn Williams, Esq., of New Albany, Coles County, says in a let- 
ter dated December 23, 1855 : 

" I have never been sick one whole day in thirty years ; and there 
has been hut one death in this neigliborhood this season." 

A. J. Galloway, Esq,, ofEwington, Effingham County, says: 

"There is little disease at any time ia the State, which may not be 
traced directly or indirectly, to derangement in the biliary organs, and 
much of this should no doubt be attributed to the free use of heavy 
bread, strong coffee, a large amount of animal food, and the partial or 
total exclusion of vegetable diet. I think I am free from prejudice 
when I say that, except in the valleys of the larger streams, but wore 
especially upon the high, rolling prairies of middle and Northern lUi- 
Dob, a more healthy country is not, to be found, even in the moun- 
tainous districts of the oldfer States." 

L. G-. Chase, Esq., of 3Iassachusetts, who travelled for several 
months through Illinois, writes, in a letter dated Pera, Dec. 22, 1855, 

" So far 03 health is concerned, time will prove that the prairies of 
the AVest will compare well with any of the Eastern States. Eastern 
people have made a great bugbear of the miasma of the prairies; but 
if they will turn their attention to the thousands of older swamps be- 
tween their hills, where the sun and wind are almost strangers, thoy 
will discover more causes of ill-health concentraled there in a few 
acres, than is scattered over a whole prairie, where the purifying in- 
fluences of the sun and wind have full scope. This season has been 
an unusual unhealthy one for this Stale, but during the most sickly 
time, I was wandering over the prairies, and saw but few instances 
where the ill-health could not be directly traced fo infringements of 
physical laws, either through ignorance or necessity. In some CJises 
of chills and fever that have come under my observation, a few out- 
ward applications of soap and water no doubt would have relieved the 
patient. Then again, if the pioneers would eat less pork, and mi're 
fruit and vegetables, it would be much better for them ; and I only 
wonder, all things considered, that there is so much health hero, where 
the people qre such great sinners in a physical point of view. Pure 
water ia an important item in the bill of health, though it is but little 
attended to. People all over the prairies drink surface-water, when 
23 
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by digging or boring, pure water can be had, or wbat might be still 
bettor for family use, cisterDs can be sunk in tbe earfh at a trifling 
expense, to save all of the rain-water from buildings. \Vhen ilie new 
settlers get the convenienccB of life around thera, the prairies will be 
regarded as more healthy than the Eastern States. 

" The fevers of the West will never be a match fur the consumption 
of the Bast." 

In a letter written by Joseph C. Orth, Esq., of McCIeary's Bluff, 
Wabash County, we find the following : 

" As to health, I honestly believe Southern Illinois will compare 
favorably with any portion of the West. That scourge of the north, 
consumption, is almost unknown here. On the rich lowlands, border- 
ing the streams, bilious disorders prevail to some extent, in the fall, 
but on the upland, good health may be enjoyed, with ordinary pru- 
dence. Diseases, the result of miasma, prevail in every new country 
south of the 44th parallel of latitude, when the virgin soil is first 
turned over and exposed to tbe atmosphere. It was so in the Genesee 
Valley, in New York, and in the Valley of the Miami, in Ohio; and 
it has been so in Illinois; but the country beeomes more healthful as 
it grows older. A great deal of ague and fever is attributable to er- 
rors in diet, to imprudent exposures, to uncomfortable dwellings, and 
to the use of well-water where it leaks through the soil, instead of 
flowing through veins in the rock. By o.ccupying comfortable tene- 
ments, avoiding needless exposure, eating suitable food, and using only 
sweet, pure, cistern water, for drinking and culinary purposes,^ as good 
health may be enjoyed in Southern Illinois as any where in the 

Lastly, Edward Ilarkness, Esq., of Southport, a resident in Peoria 
County, for twenty years, communicates the following : 

" Those who have been induced to believe that Illinois is a very 
unhealthyeountry, would do well to examine the census-tables of 1850 
and compare the bills of mortality with those in the States reputed to 
be healthy. I have not now those tables at hand, hut well remember 
that the deaths for one year previous to June, 1860, was a less ratio 
in Illinois than in Massachusetts, and was considerably below the ge- 
neral average in tbe United States. The facts and figures of the cen- 
sus ought forever to atop the babblings of interested parties, who wiah 
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to divert western immigration to some other quarter. But they have 
repeated the falsehood so often, that many of them, no doubt, now 
believe it themselves. What, it may he asked, is there in the soil, 
climate, or habits of the people, to make Illinois a» unhealthy coun- 
try? The land is well drained — wo have few pools of stagnant wa- 
ters. The table lands, which comprise at least nine-tenths of the coun- 
try, are high, dry, and fully exposed to the sweep of the wind. Our 
springs break out of the monntain limestone, and above the universal 
layer of stone there is no coal or other mineral deposit. The wells 
are sunk into clay, sand, or gravel, and very seldom reach down to the 
limestone. Hence the water from our wells and springs is very pure 
and good. "With plenty of pure air, pure water, and wholesome food, 
is there any good reason why we may not live as long as other people ? 
The only natise of mature age, whom I know, is now 44 years old, 6 
feet 1 inch high, and weighs 220 lbs. — is not overburdened with flesh, 
bnt is lithe, active, and strong. His oldest son is 15 years old, 5 feet 
8 inches in height, weighs 140 lbs., and is a man at most kinds of bu- 
siness. Neither the father, the son, nor the still younger members of 
the family, have ever been seriously ill in their lives. The generation 
which has sprung up in the last twenty years, ia this region, bears 
every mart of vigorous health. 

" It is common among persons not very well informed, to think tliat 
where they happen to live, is a very healthy place, but off somewhere 
else, it is terribly aiekJy. And here I must be permitted to relate aa 
anecdote, by way of illustration : While travelling alopg the national 
road in Indiana, many years ago, I met a moving family; an old man 
with bis wife, two married daughters with their husbands, and some 
younger seions of the same-stock, making twelve souls in all. They 
Lad a light wagon, which contained all their worldly goods — this had 
sunk into a deep mud-hole. Their two lean hordes h^d been down in 
the mire, but had just been unharnessed and got out. One of the 
young men was absent in search of a team to haul out the wagon. 
The women had kindled a fire, were smoking their pipes, and at the 
same time bestowing upon their husbands all the terms of reproach 
they could muster, for bringing them ' from a nice, beautiful country, 
into such a horrible place.' During my stay to help them out of the 
difficulty, my conversation with the old woman was about as follows : 
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" ' You speak of liaviag Pome from a beautiful country. Jlay I ask 
where you arc fi-oiii ?' 

Old woman. " "Way down below Norfolk, in old ViririnDy.' 
" ' Very fine c*untry, that, I am told. Do you have the ague there V 
Old woman. " * Wall, we dc have the ager proper bad sometimes, 
and the fever too.' 

" ' Are you ever troubled there with musquitoes ?' 
Old maman. " ' Yes 1 they are bad most all the year.' 
" 'It is a fiue place to raise corn, is it not ?' 

Old vytman. " ' Wall, when I was young we used to raise pretty 
good corn, but the land is so worn out, we can't get much now.' 
" ' Have you and your family generally enjoyed good health ?' 
Old v:oman. " ' La me, no ! we've been sick most half our lives.' 
" The appearance of the whole family testified to the truth of the 
old woman's remark ; for they all looked more like shadowy ghosts, than 
veritable men and women with flesh upon their bones, and blood in 
their veins. Merely because they had encountered a slight difficulty 
in the way, those poor women were abusing their husbands for bring- 
ing them from the most miserable, forsaken spot oa the American 
continent. I gave the poor woman and her family all the words of 
encouragement I could muster — the wagon was got out of the mud — 
they went on their way, and I have not since heard from. them. But 
from what I know of the history of the class to which they belonged, 
it is fair to presume that these poor creatures have gained their health, 
have gradually surrounded themselves with the comforts of civilized 
life — that their frngal mode of living and habitual industry have 
enabled them, without the exercise of much intellect, gradually to ac- 
cumukte property — (hat with this accumulation has come a greater 
self-respect, and a disposition to so educate their children as to fit them 
for a higher sphere of usefulness than their fathers were able to occupy. 
Thus it often happens that the grand-children of the poor, degraded 
sand-hillers, when subjected to the vivifying influence of tho Tree 
West, become men, high-minded, honorable, useful men!" 

Mr. Harkness, in tho above passage of his letter, refers, with regard 
to the respective mortality of Illinois and of other States, to the cen- 
sus of 1850. Page 105 of De Bow's Compendium of the seventh cen- 
Bua, contains a review of the deaths which occurred in the single Slates, 
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Biiii of the ratio they bear to the entire population; according to which 
Compendium there died of the population 



Oliio 
Texas 
New "i ik 
KLode Maud 

Disl of Cnlvtmbia, 
■ Maryland 



rhuf or the abo\e enunientad 12 States, in ■whjch many of those 
J stern "^tate^ aiP included thif are habitually considered far more 
htjlthy thin the ^ est, as for lastmee New 1 ork, Ehodfc Island, Con. 
uectioui and TMaa=achu8etts Illinois at onee "i^isumes the first rank in 
punt of Sdiubntj for wherever fi-west people die in proportion to (he 
entire populatiun, there human life munt unJoubteJlj be considered 
safest from the insidious assaults of disease. 

AVe cannot conclude this chapter without onee more directing the 
attention of the settler to the fact, that pure wholesome wafer is a most 
important item in the bill of health. . He who is no friend of disease, 
should pavtioularlj avoid drinking stagnant water. This can be easily 
done, for everywhere throughout the State, at a depth of from twelve 
to twenty-four feet, a large supply of excellent wuter can be had, and, 
moreover, the digging of a well is neither a very difficult nor espen- 
sive affair. Proper care should be taken to make the well deep enough, 
walling up its inner side with bricks, or blue clay, to the depth of se- 
veral feet below the surface, lest the wafer on the surface of the ground 
might trickle down in the well, thus wholly frustrating your endea- 
vor to obtain a supply of pure fresh water. Cisterns, if possible, 
Bhould also be sunk to save all of the rain water from the roofs of the 
buildings; this, if properly filtered, is not noxious, and is readily drunk 
23* 
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by those aocustomed to it. The water of springs, which in manj paria 
of the State are very nnmeroua, is of course to be preferred to all 
others, provided, however, the Bprings, from which a supply of water 
is to be obtaioed, do not proceed from slouglis, since the water of such 
springs or rivulets is exceedingly unwholesome. 
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THE PEAIRIES. 

The most remarkable and striking feature, distinguishiiig tlie State 
of Illinois from the otlicr States of the Union, consists in her extensive 
prairies, 'wHcb, covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, and forming 
escsllent natural meadows, by reason of whi h circumstance they re- 
ceived their present name from the earl er Fren h settlers, eommenee 
on a comparatively small scale near Like Er e and occupy the chief 
part of the land ahout Lake "Mich gin the upper \\ ib'ssh, and the Il- 
linois, predominating in the v einitj of the M isissippi; so that this 
entire region is, properly speikmg nothin,, huti'^aat prairie, inter- 
sected hy strips of woods, chiefly confined to the binks and the valleys 
of the rivers. The prairies are characterize 1 hy the ahaen'oe of timber ; 
they present, in other respecti the sime vinetiea of soil and surface 
that are found elsewhere; seme cxteni in immense level plains, others 
are rolling, others again broken by hills wh le ncaily all of them pos- 
sess an inexhaustible fertility and but fe v are st r le 

The prairies of Illinois may be div ded into three classes : the allu- 
vial, or wet, the dry, or undulal ng ind the bu hy 

Those denominated alluvial, or wet prairies, are generally on tbe 
banks of the rivers, though sometimes at a distance from them; their 
soil, consisting of a deep stratum of alluvial land upon clayish ground, 
is black, friable, and of unsurpassed fertility, admirably adapted to the 
culture of Indian corn and wheat, and even of grapes, as may be judged 
from the specimens of wild grapes, which in these prairies exhibit a 
very luxuriant growth, and from the results hitherto known attending 
the attempts at vine culture, made in several parts of the State. 

The dry or undulating prairies have but few springs. In general, 
the undulations are so slight, that if it were not fur the ravines made 
b^ freshets, one might suppose that there was no inclination at all. 
Their fertility varies greatly, the prairie being in general considered 
the more productive, the more undulating its surface. 

(211) 
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The bushy prairies have an abundant supply of wholesome water, 
and are covered with hizel anl furze lushes tosrcther with small sas- 
safras shrubs, interspersp I with grape \ nes Many species of garden- 
sage, mug-wort, dogwood and in eshaustle 8 variety and exuberance 
of gay, herbaceous ■ plat ti nI=o ^row i these prairies. Early in 
March the forests begin to biosBoni — the Lonoera Flava, L., or yellow- 
flowered honeysnekle, and the Jasrainum fructioins, or yellow jasmine, 
diffuse their delicious fragrance through the air while the rcd-tufts of 
the Judas-tree (Cercia Canadensis) unfold their brilliant charms to 
the eye of the admiring lover of nature. 

Of the prairies, the following lines by Captain Basil Hall, an intel- 
ligent English traveller, are highly descriptive ; 

" The charm of a prairie consists in its extension — its green, flowery 
carpet, its undulating surface, and the skirt of forest whereby it is 
surrounded; the latter feature being of all others the most significant 
and expressive, since it characterizes the landscape, and defines the 
form and boundary of the plain. If the prairie is little, its greatest 
beauty consists in the vicinity of the encompassing edge of forests, 
which may be compared to the shores of a lake, being inferaeoted with 
many deep, inward bends, as so many inlets, and at intervals project- 
ing very far, not nnlifeo a promontory, or protruding arm of land. 
These projections sometimes so closely approach each other, that the 
traveller passing through between them, may be said to walk in the 
midst of an alley overshadowed by the forest, before he enters again 
upon another broad prairie. Where the plain is extensive, the deline- 
ations of the forest in the far background appear as would a misty 
coast at some distance upon the ocean. The eye sometimes surveys 
the green prairie without discovering on the illimitable plain a tree or 
bush, or any other object, save the wilderness of flowers and grass, 
while on other occasions the view is enlivened by the groves dispersed 
like islands over the plain, or by a solitary tree rising above the wil- 
derness. The resemblance to the sea which some of these prairies ex- 
hibited, was really most striking. I had heard of this before, but al- 
ways supposed the account esaggorated. There is one spot in parti- 
cular, near the middle of the Grand Prairie, if I recollect rightly, wher^ 
the ground happened to be of the rolling character above alluded to, 
and where, excepting in the article of color, and that wag not -".'lilcly 
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different from the tinge of some seas, tlie similarity was so striking, 
that I almoat forgot where I was. This deception was heightened by 
a circumstiinee which I had often heard mentioned, but the force of 
which perhaps none but a seaman could fully estimate; I mean the 
appearance of the distant insulated trees as they gradually rose above 
the horizon, or receded from our view. They were so exactly like 
strange sails bearing in sight, that I am sure, if two or three sailora 
had been present, they would almost have agreed as to what canvass 
those magical vessels were carrying. Of one they would all have s^d, 
"Oh ! siie is going nearly before the wind, with top-gallant studding- 
sails set." Of another, "she has got her canvass hauled up, and is 
going by the wind." And of a third they might say, " she is cer- 
tainty standing toward us, but what sail she has set is not quite clear." 
In springy when the young grass has just clothed the soil with a 
soddy carpet of the most delicate green, but especially when the sun, 
rising behind a distant elevation of the ground, its rays are reflected 
by myriads of dew drops, a more pleasing and more eye-bone fitting 
view cannot be imagined. You see the fallow deer quietly feeding on 
the herbage; the bee flies humming through the air; the wolf, with 
lowered tail, sneaks away to its distant lair, with tho timorous pace of 
a creature only too well conscious of having disturbed the peace of na- 
ture ; prairie-fowls, either in entire tribes, like our own domestic fowls, 
or ia couples, cover the surface ; the males rambling, and, like turkeys 
or peacocks, inflating their plumage, make the air resound with a 
drawled, loud, and melancholy cry, resembling the cooing of a wood- 
pigeon, or still more, the sound produced by rapidly rubbing a tam- 
bourine with the finger. The multitude of these birds is so surpris- 
ingly great, as to have occasioned the proverbial phrase, " that if a set- 
tler on the prairie expresses a desire for a dish of omeleta, his wife 
will walk out at night and place her bonnet on the open ground, to 
find it full of eggs on her return nest morning." Tho plain is lite- 
rally covered with them in every direction, and if a heavy fall of snow 
had driven them from the ground, I could see myriads of them clus 
tered around the tops of the trees skirting the prairie. They do not 
migrate, even after the prairie is already settled, but remain in the 
high grass, near the newly-established farms ; and I often saw them at 
no "rcat distance from human habitations, familiarly mingle with the 
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poultry of tbe settlers. They can be easily captured and fed, and I 
doubt not but they can be easily tamed. 

On turning from tho verdaut plain to the forests or groups of high- 
grown timber, the eye, at tbe said season, will find them clad also io 
the most liTcly colors. The rich under- and brushwood stands out in 
full blossom. The andromedeaa, the dogwood, the wood-apple, the 
wild plum and cherry, grow esuberantly on rich soil, and the iovisiblo 
blossom of the wild vine impregnates the air with its delicious perfume. 
The variety of the wild fruit-trees, and of blooming bushes, is so great, 
and 80 immense the abundance of the blossoms they are covered with, 
that the branches seem to break down under their weight, and the eya 
of the spectator comes very near being over satiated. 

The delightful aspect of the prairie, its amenities, and the absence 
of that sombre awe inspired by forests, contributes to forcing away that 
sentiment of loneliness, which usually steals upon the mind of the soli- 
tary wanderer in the wilderness, for although he espies no habitation, 
and sees no human being, and knows himself to be far off from every 
settfement of man, he can scarcely defend himself from believing, thnt 
he is travelling through a landscape embellished by human art The 
flowers are so delicate and elegant as apparently to be distributed for 
mere ornament over the plain, the groves and groups of trees seem to 
be dispersed over the prairie to enliven the landscape, and we can 
scarcely get rid of the impression invading our imagination, of the 
whole scene being flung out and created for the satisfaction of the sen- 
timent of beauty in refined men. The similarity of the wholo fre- 
quently reminds the Engliahmhn of the extensive parka of the great 
ajjstoeratieal palaces he used to admire in his country; the grass plots, 
the shaded walks, groves and bushes, produced there by a designing 
art, nature has spontaneously treated here ; and nothing but proud 
structures of lordly mansions, and the view of distant towns or vil- 
lages are wanting, to make the resemblance complete." 

In the summer the prairie is eoverc3 with tall grass, which is coarse 
in appearance, and soon assumes a yellow color, waving in the wind 
like a ripe crop of com. In the early stages of its growth, it resem^ 
lies joung wheat; and in this state furnishes such rich and succulent 
food for cattle, that the latter choose it often in preference to wheat, it 
being, no doubt, a very cungpnial fodder to them, since it is impoS' 
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Bible to conceive of better batter than is made while the grass is in 
this stage. On the lower, humid prairies, where the elajey stratum 
lies clnao to the surface, the middle or principal stalk of the grass, 
bearing the seed, grows very thiuk, having long and coarse leaves, and 
attaining a height of nine feet, so that the traveller on horseback will 
freqaently find it higher than his bead. Although the plants are very 
numerous, and atand alone by eaoh other, they seem to grow up each 
one by itself, the whole effort of vegetation tending upward. On the 
undulating prairies the grass ii finer, and exhibits more leaves, its roots 
are interlaced so as to form a compicf mass and its leaves spread in a 
dense sod, which ra 8 h u te 
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maybe found, preseiitiog a epeetacle of unrivalled splendor. A rich 
soil is covered with innumerable turnsols (Helianthus tuberosus), great 
euphorbias, and purple lupines, intertwined with the rosy blossoms of 
the wild mallow, and tbe brilliant orauge-taWny vermilion poppy, while 
tho ground is literally crowded with beautiful violets. The traveller 
on horseback then looks down upon a sea of flowers, over which float 
thousands of tbe mo^t sura ptuou 'fly colored pipilios and scarahees, with 
the miny vatiegated buzzing insects, while he is ni.aily overpowered 
by the penetrating, deheious perfume, with which the immense multi- 
tude of blossoms impregnate tho air 

In tbe nsrth the primes widen, ind frequently estend from six to 
twehe miles in widih, interseetel in eiery direction by groups of fo- 
rests and woods, ilternately advancing into ind receding from the 
praine towards the water courses, th« banks of which are usually to ba 
found Imed with timber, principally of magnificent growth. Between 
these rivers, in m'»ny instances, are gr ves of timber containing from 
100 to 2000 acres, in tho midst of the praine lite islands in tbe sea, 
this being a common feature of the country between Lake Michigan 
and the Sangamon Eiver, aud the northern parts of the State. 

As to the origin of the prairie-lands, various speculations have been 
induiged, giving rise to a diversity of opinions, the least tenable of 
which is that, according to which stately forests once covered these 
plains, afterwards being destroyed by fire ; for nothing is better esta- 
blished than the fact, that the travellers who first entered upon these 
plains, 200 years ago, and gave them their present name, found them 
destitute of woods and forests ; and, moreover, evidence may be adduced 
to the effect of showing, that wherever those dangerous enemies of the 
forests, the Indians and buffaloes, were espelled, and tbe settlers com 
menced planting trees, as well as in the vicinity of estensive inhabited 
tracts, the grass will at once recede, giving free scope for the forest to 
develope itself. In proof of our position, that these prairies were not 
formerly covered by forests, we may also refer to tbe immense savan- 
nahs and Llanos of South America and Middle Africa, where traces of 
former forests have yet to be discovered. Thus the late distinguished 
English traveller, Mtingo Park, spealis of the plains of Mandingo, in 
Western Africa, as having probably existed there since the earliest 
times; ho also describes their annual burning In the same manner in 
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which that of the prairies in tlie Western States would ho descrihed 
now; the practice there, according to his account, being attended with 
the same results as here, the couutry there being aJso within a short 
time covered with a luxuriant growth of joucg and tender grass, on 
which the cattle feed with avidity. 

According to another opinion, the truth of which is highly probable, 
the level surface of the State of Illinois was formed by inundations. 
The whole of the State, from a few miles north of the Ohio, where the 
ptaii-ies commence, affords tolerably conclusive evidence of having been 
once covered with water, which, having forced itself a passage, whereby 
it was drained off, the ground .was left with a rich, soft, muddy, level 
surface, much of which was afterwards successively worn off by waters 
formed from the effect of rain ; whence it will not be difficult to ac 
count for the gieater drjne'i of the more elevated undulating prairie 
Ian is 

iiom whatever cause the prairies took their origin, they are no 
doubt perpetuated by the annual fires that have swept over them, from 
an era, jribally long interior to the earliest records of history, and 
still fffcn onlmue lit ty the hnnlers, in order to frighten and bewil- 
dtr the gime thit bounds over these prairies, and thus reader them 
an ea.sj prej, or to replace the old grass by aluzuriant growth of ten- 
der herbigc, which might serve as nourishment for the deer. Where 
thei-cdis too wet to produce a heavy annual growth of grass sufficient 
to sustain a strong fire, there is no prairie. Forests prevail along the 
streams, and in other places where vegetation does not suffer from the 
drought of the latter part of summer and early autumn, and, therefore, 
IS less combustible than in the open plains. And the prairies them- 
selves, wherever they do predominate, as will be found invariably the 
case on dry level regions, exposed to the heat of the sun, may be easily 
converted into wooded land, by destroying with the plough the tough 
sward which has formed itself on them. There are large tracts of 
country, where a number of years ago the farmers mowed their 
hay, that are now covered with a forest of young, rapidly-growing 

As soon as the prairies are ploughed, and the heavy grass kept un- 
der, timber or orchard trees, when planted in them, will grow with 
uneaampled lusuriance. A resident of Adams County testifies to the 
24 
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effect, that locnst frees planted, or rather sown, on praine land Eeir 
Quiricj, attained in four years a height of tweutj fi^e fpit, and tb ir 
trunk a diameter of from four to five inches; these crow in c'o'iily 
crowded rows, affording a dense shade. In a few instances, n here the 
satno kind of trees had heen planted in a more open manner, thcv 
grew in the same period to a thickness of six inches, and in fr m 
seven to tcD years from their planting, have been known to attain suf 
ficient balk to make posts and roils. In a like mannei, the uplands 
of St. Louis, which were, in 182S, principally praino land", ire now 
covered with a young growth of fine and thrifty tiniVr, so that it 
would be difficult to find an acre of prairie in the crunly 



i first efforts to 
made oa ihe part of the prai 
QH, which gi: 



i into forest land, were usually 
ie adjoining to the timber A range of 
e prairie along its eirenm fere nee, having 
been established, three furrows were ploughed all round the settle- 
ments, in order to stop the burning of the prairies for the whole di'*- 
tance of the circuit in the neighborhood of these farms, and prpvent 
injury to the fences and other improvements; whereupon the timber 
quickly grows up spontaneously on all the parts not burnt, the gro\es 
and forests comaieocine a gradual encroachment on the adjoining prai- 
ries, so that one after another concentric circle springs up inside of the 
preoediog, and thus the entire prairie is steadily narrowed from all 
sides, until it is finally occupied, forming a vast region covwed with 
dm her and farms. 

Such a prairie-farm is always conducted on a magnificent scale. The 
fences, if any there are, do not cut it up in little acre patches, but di- 
vide it into large squares. The siglit of such a farm on a rolling prai- . 
rie, partly in grass, partly in corn, partly in grain and garden vpgeia- 
blfs, as the sun chases over it the cloudy shadows, and the light brefze 
waves the distant grove, to a lover of the beautiful is perfectly en- 
chanting. 

Early in the morning, when a mist is on the ground, the fog ap- 
pesirs all around the edge of the timber in the prairies, renderinfr at 
tiaips the residence on the circuit of the pmirie less healthy than ttiut 
on the middle or highest part, which latter is also connected with an- 
other advantage, to wit : the facility with which escellent water is iiro- 
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cured, at a depth of 15 feet, whereas, along the borders of the timber, 
the cOTnmoa depth of the wells is 40 feet. 

Let it not be supposed, that life on these boundless regions is mo- 
nntnoous and dreary, for nowhere does nature sit more majestically 
enihroned, overawing man by the terrible grandeur of her phenomena, 
than on these immense prairies. What can be more beautiful and 
charming than a summer's day — what more sublime and torriSc than 
a thunder-storm, on these plains ? — what language can coavey the 
fiiiuteat idea of the splendor of their conflagration ? And even when 
stern winter has thrown her snow-white mantle over the earth, and 
the silence of death seems to reign over the far-reaching waste, the ap- 
parent illimitation of which deeply impresses the mind of the specta- 
tor with the idea of the infinite Bting ruling the universe, then the 
prairie presents a truly magnificent aspect, amply compensating for the 
hurdsLipB of an icy journey. Yielding to our entreaties, an expcri- 
euced traveller, several spirited letters regarding his journey, written 
by whom, appeared under the title " A Rambler in the West," in the 
columns of the Pennsylvania Inquirer and Daily Courier, thus de- 
picts in lively colors, the events of his seemingly rather dangerous 
journey: 

" 'Now sharp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 

The dreary wmter on his frozen wings ; 

Beneath the low-hung olonds, the sheets of snow 

Descend, and whiten all the fields below.' 

" Sueh was the burden of my song, when I awoke from a most re- 
freshing slumber, and saw large white flakes descending, and the whole 
country covered with the snowy garb of winter. It is oft-times a very 
pleasant employment to watch the progress of a snow-storm, but then 
jou must be sheltered from its violence ; for I assure you you cannot at 
all sentimentalize when you are breasting its fury, and have a long and 
dreary journey before you. However, this morning I was in a pecu- 
liarly good humor, and dtsrej,arding tlie solicitations of my friends, 
who begged rae to remain until the slorm bad alratpd I determined 
to resume my journey Sen the merry jingle of tl e tkiji bJla an- 
nounced to me that my vehicle wis at the dojr tf my fn(nd s hospi- 
table mansion — into it I sprung with joyous gajetr and away we flew 
over the broad and boundlcos prairieo. 3Iy nobli. steed seemed to feci 
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a new excitement, as he inhaled the fresh morning breeze, which lent 
life and vigor lo every nerve. 

"A prairie is moat beautiful in the spring time of year, for then it 
is a garden, formed and cultivated by nature's hand, where sprio" the 
elnatering flowers which bloom hi d h d f 

granco on the desert air. But h b d 1 1 d 

icy fetters, thea a prairie ia a p ta 1 g d i bl d w 1! 

well repay for the privations of II g I mp 1 d 

however, to ride against the w d h 1 wh 1 d d d bl 

directly in my face. So viole h h I 1 

blinded by the thick flakes that dhdd ly m y HI 

I acted with prudence, I should h d d my j yd 

made myself comfortahle for th m 1 f h I y high 
where I dined — hut I determ f f 1 d h 

reach Peoria by night. Whils p gr 1 ^ ^y y y 

twilight extended her evening shades on earth. Still I drove on, anx- 
ioua to reach my point of destination. Not a single star peeped out 
from the heavens to shed its light oa a benighted traveller. The 
storm increased in violence, and the cold winds whistled a wintry tune. 
I now found I had strayed from the road, and here was I on a broad 
prairie, without mark or mound, and had lost the track, which was, 
ere now, covered by the falling snow. 

"Unfortunately, I had left my compass behind, and now I was on 
a broad sea without a chart or compass, and without one stray light in 
the heavens, whereby to direct my course. The mariner, when tossed 
upon the billows of the stormy .ocean, has at least the satisfaction of 
knowing where he is, for the needle will always point to the polo, and 
his chart will tell him of the dangers in his path ; but the weary tra- 
veller, who has lost his way on a prairie, is on a boundless sea, where 
he cannot even tell the direction he is pursuing ; for oft times he will 
travel hour after hour and still remain at nearly the same point from 
which ho started. Had even one accommodating star beamed in the 
heavens, I should not have been the least diseoneerted, for then 1 
could have some object whereby to guide ray steps. But all the ele- 
ments eombincd against me, and I assure you my feelings were by no 
means comfortable. Memory ran over the sad history of the nume- 
rous travellers who had been overtaken by night, and been buried in 
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the falling snow : many who had started in the morning full of gay 
liopes and buoyant anticipations, who, ere another sun had risen, had 
found a cold and solitary grave — arrested in their course by the ehill 
and iey hand of death. Alas, thought I, how true it is 

" For them no more the blazing hearth shail burn, , 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care, 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb hie knee, the envied kiss to share." 

" Insensibly I felt a strong inclination to sleep. I had always heard 
that this was a dangerous symptom, and if I yielded to its influence, 
my life would certainly be lost. I endeavored to shake off the drowsy 
feeling. Never before did I exert myself more to keep awake. I hal- 
loed— I shouted — I beat my breast to preserve animation, and tried 
every method to prevent my yielding to the drowsy influence. My 
noble horse was almost exhausted, and I myself began to despair of 
reaching a place of shelter— when suddenly a ray of light beamed 
upon the snow, and cast a shadow around me. Encouraged by the 
favorable token, I urged on. My jaded steed also seemed to know 
that he was approaching a place of shelter, for he quickened his pace, 
and shortly afterwards I discovered at a distance, a small log-hut, from 
the window of which beamed a broad blaze of light. Soon was I at 
the door, and warmly welcomed by the kind owner, .who shook the 
snow from my garments, and gave me a seat before a blazing fire. 

" Oh bow delightful was the sense of security from the wintry blast, 
as I listened to the tales of the inmates, many of whom had, like me 
been overtaken by the storm, and now were relating the events of their 
journey. I have passed many delightful evenings, in the course of a 
short but eventful life — I have been at the festive board, where the 
wine-cup was pushed merrily around, and song and laughter, and mer- 
riment abounded— I have mingled in the society of the gay— I have 

"Where youth ajid pleasure meet, 
To ohaso the glowing hours witli flying feet," 

" But never have I passed a more happy evening, than in the small 
and narrow cabin of that Illinois farmer." 
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Thus narrates our traveller his somewhat perilona trip, and the win- 
try scene he witnfSied. 'While we congratulate him upon his fortu- 
nate escape, and allow him to rest, our attention is uest engaged on 
quite a different topic, by another trayeller, Mr. Daniel S. Curtiss, 
who, after stating in his "Western Portraiture" that he uevor had 
seen the thunder-storm exhibit so much terrific grandeur — so much of 
the Slighty Oni-'s oratory — as while traveraiog one of the vaat prairies 
of the West, proceeds to give the following glowing account of the Ohe 
he beheld : 

" Once in the snmmer of '48," relates he, " I had set out on foot 
to travel westward over one of those green, undulating prairies, be- 
tween Eook Eiver and the Mineral District, in the afternoon. I had 
been stepping on some hour or two, over the light swells and gentle 
elopes, when the storm came buzzing and bellowing portentously after 
me ; directly I turned to look at the approaching storm, when soon an 
indescribably grand conflict or agitation of the elements was presented, 
where lightning, thunders, rain and wind, seemed to be contending for 
the mastery, in their startling displays. Thunder-bursts held you in 
a,fe— flashes of lij^btning would make you start and shrink — gosts of 
wind whirled you into the high grass — rain-torrents drenched you to 
the skin ; jet, suffering and dreading all, you felt no power or will ta 
escape — there was no retreat — no refuge — the jarring sounds vibrated 
on every hand — torrents and blaze poured around in every direction ; 
the muscles, together with volition, seemed paralyzed— two sensations 
alone took possession of you — awe, and admiration— which, anon, aa 
you looked aloft into the dread concave, were resolved into a feeling of 
heart-homage for Him who hbldeth the storms in His hand. The 
herds which grazed upon these luxuriant meadows, ran in confused 
fright down the vales to the groves ; the crane and wild bird flew 
screaming with fear to the forests for shelter. All was one boundless 
scene of rushing dread. The expanded prairie, carpeted in deep 
gi-een, below; above, the dark blue clouds, with their pendant folds, 
were ranged along, one aftor another (like the lower edges of curtains 
in the theatre's dome), as jou gaaed towards the east, the nearest be- 
ing darkest, then an interval of hesitating light falling between, then 
another cloud-sheet was swinging, and so on, in a series of some half- 
a-dozen, till at the farther end of the arched way greater light appeared, 
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niHch as if you looked for milea through a vast tunnel, with occasional 
openings for light from above. While I was gazing, absorbed, upon 
tlys already gorgeous speotaole, the fury of the storm had abated, the 
black, upper clouds, were moatly dispersed, and as a brighter eky 
ponced its flood of light into this magnificent, ample theatre, its splen- 
dor ani beauty were heightened beyond all description, and presented 
a panorama to the rapt beholder, which unmistaieablj proclaimed, that 
only by the Almighty could it haye been thrown out before the world ; 
and presently the Author's signature was dashed- across it, in the bright 
bow which clasped the whole." 

Thus far our traveller, who, one year afterwards, on an evening in 
the autumn of 1849, had the opportunity of witnessing, in almost a 
rapture of amaze and delight, the waving prairies on fire, for many 
miles around : 

"I was driving," he relates, "in a hu^y, from Plattoville to Mine- 
ral Point, and reached Belmonte mound just at the coming in of twi- 
light. The evening was one of those bland, mellow seasons, usual in 
the time of Indian summer; and on reaching the centre mound, which 
lay rolled up and shrouded in smoke, handsome as an apple-dumpling 
all steaming^from the kettle, as I felt strongly tempted to know and 
see farther, I drove nearly to its summit, to take a leisure survey of the 
vast, flame-lighted, and enchanting panorama, flung out so profusely 
by artist natnre ; the moon and stars peered but dimly through the 
hazy air, adding mystic force to th^ scenes in the passing twilight. 

" Roon the fires began to kindle wider and rise higher from the long 
gr i«a , the gentle breeze increased to stronger currents, and soon fanned 
the small, flicktnng blaze into fierce torrent flames, whah curlej up 
and ieiped abng m resistless sjkndor, and like quii-kly rai ing the 
dark curiam from the luminous stage the scenes befjre me were sud 
dtnly chinged, as if by the magician a wand, into one bDundkss am 
phithettre, blazing from earth to heaven, and sweeping the liorizjn 
round — columns of lurid flames &porti\ely mounting up to the zenith, 
and dirk clou la of crimson smoke curling away and aloi); till they 
nearly obscured stari and moon, while the rushing, crashing sound*, 
like roaring eataraUs minalod with distant thundi.r'*, were almost dcaf- 
(.uii^, danger, deith, ghred ail around, it screamed fsr vntima, yet, 
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notwithstanding the imminent peril of prairie-firea, one ia loth, iiTe3!>- 
lute, almost unable to withdraw, or seek refuge, 

"1 DOW thought of the spot on the banks of the bright Kankakee, 
where some jeara ago two young persons — beautiful, betrothed lovers, 
perishecl in the prairie flamea, their crisfied forms being found near 
that of their horse, nest day, by a hunter. It is a rich, beautiful 
prairie — the river murmured along to leeward of them, but the fiames 
outstripped their fleet charger, upon which both were riding, before 
he could reach the stream. Why did they not have the presence of 
mind to set a 'back fire,' and take refuge on the burned space? 

" But I am back to the mound ; will the remorseless flames leap 
along the high grass that has grown luxuriantly upon the sides, to the 
very pinnacle of this cone ? Surely the wind ia this way, and my 
horse is already restive — aye, but I've a match in my pocket, and it is 
easily lighted. Persons travelliog in prairie regions should bear this 
in mind. But see that ocean of flame, I must look still again, even 
ray little match haa sent a lively current dancing from the leeward 
slope, and I am admonished to follow it; hut in presence of such 
scenes, at such an hour, the sensitive mind feels its frailfy, and in- 
stinctively awards the homage due to the majesty of his Creator, from 
the creature. 

" Next morning I again visited this mound, rode over the charred 
grass-stubble to its top, the scene of so much terrific brilliance but a 
few hours before ! Now all that was changed, the green-brown carpet 
was displaced hj the black spread— the ravaging flames had consumed 
everyth ng hhck destruction sickened the heart in sadness — the keen- 
est darkest emblem of desolation thdt can be imagined ; even the livid, 
confused "'hmmer still almost trembled around the eyes, from last 
night s flames — ui,h as glciu ng 1 ghta leave upon the optic nerve ; 
no V it w s pa nful to eontemplste f r a moment, the sarae expanse 
wl ich a few 1 urs igo it require 1 an effort to withdraw from its en- 
chanting but fei f I sublimity — like the giddy fascination of the ser- 
pent wh eh holds its victim in tbratl till destruction overwhelms be 
yond escipe — s the harm of uch spectacles. It was as if the destroy- 
ing angel flew abroad, crying in terror-tones, breathing tempests of fire 
and smoke from his nostrils, that should awe and paralyze; I may not 
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describe — mjr pen is tame and dark — but would you realize such emo- 
tions — esperieuce its force — 

" fly to the prairies and in wonder gaie. 
As o'er tie grRss sweeps tbe miignifieeiit blaie, 
Tlie earth cannot boast so magtiifioent a sight, 
A continent bhizing with oceans of light." 

So far Mr. Curtiss, to whose eloquent description of a prairic-fire 
we now subjoin several remarks, which, intended to form the conclu- 
sion of this brief skeleh of the prairies of Illinois, we deem must be 
of essential service to those of our readers intending to settle on prai- 
rie-lands, by rendering them familiar with the measures of precaution 
they have to adopt, in order to secure themselves against loss of life 
and property, whenever such a eonflaj^ration occurs. 

Conflagraiions of prairies and woods are caused either accidentally 
or designedly, from wantonness, or with a view of bewildering the 
game; and often spread further than the incendiaries supposed or in- 
tended they should. Wherever extensive prairies are, one-hslf of them 
is burnt in spring, the other half in autumn, in order to produce a 
more rapid growth of exuberant grass, destroying at the same time the 
fall and thick weed-stalks, together with their seeds. The wind blow- 
ing to the side opposite the neighboring farms, the dry grass is fre- . 
queotly set on firo, it being supposed, (in fact it but rarely happens), 
that the fiames would not spread beyond certain ways, ditches or 
creeks ; but a violent storm suddenly starting up from the opposite di- 
rection, drives the flames to the. same, and, kindled to a tremendous 
heat, they spread with such rapidity, that riders on the fleetest steeds 
can seldom escape. The more violent the wind, and the greater the 
burning plain, from which tlie blaze spreads toward a neighboring 
farm, the greater also the necessity of burning back; that is, of ig- 
niting the grass or foliage of the woods close by the fences, in order to 
bring it to pass, that the larger devouring fire, upon arriving at the 
place already designedly ignited, becomes extinguished for want of ali- 
ment. In order to be able, however, to make proper ufe of this mea- 
sure of safety, it is very essential, that every former should encompass 
with a dtlch those of his fences adjoim'nj the praine, and clear a space 
at least twelve feet broad, of dl trees along (hose situated in the forest 
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tiius preventing the withered iQaves from accTimnlating. A much 

trodden roud around the fences is of the highest importance, present- 
ing, as it does, the best security against danger of fire; for the flames 
penetrating in even tlie smallest possible strip to the fence, the dry 
wood of the latter, kindled by the withered weeds, and the burning, 
whirling leaves, ignites with the most astonishing rapidity, firing, 
especially at night, the houses along the fields, ere their thoughtlessly 
slumbering inhahitanta heeome aware of the extent of the danger, or 
even imagine it to be at hand. 

The farmer, who, by the adoption of the above mentioned measures, 
has secured himself against ordinary fires, is also able to protect him- 
self against very extensive conflagrations of the prairies or woods, by 
onrefuily sweeping away in the direction of the fire, all leaves that may 
happen to lie on the road, the grass and foliage on the other side of 
which he will ignite, fully convinced, that the blaze burning away 
from hi" hedges, will much less endanger them, than will that sea of 
flames waving from afar. Should the fences, nevertheles's, be endan- 
gered, they must be torn down as quiekly as possible, the fire being 
thus aim let wholly prevented from spreading any farther. Should 
there he no road or ditch along the fence, and the soil be fit for the 
use of the plough, it would he advisable before firing, to plough seve- 
ral times along the enclosures, thus covering the dry grass with the 
largest possible clods of earth. When a large conflagration cannot be 
kept off by burning back, and there be no time to tear down all the 
fences exposed to the fire, aequiesciDg in what the hand of man proves 
too feeble to avoid, one should only break down that part of thorn 
nearest to the fire, in order to save the buildings, and stores of corn 
and provisions. Thus, a cautious, circumspect farmer, with the aid 
of his family, or men, can put a stop to a conflagration, that without 
much resolute action on their part, would have consumed and destroyed 
everything for an extent of several miles, as, we are sorry to say, hap- 
pens here and there every year. Conflagrations of forests, during 
which the trees themselves stand in full blaze, only occur in forests 
of pine, fir, or other oily trees, and can only be stopped by large rivers, 
or heavy showers of rain, or be suppressed by the united exertions of 
the inhabitants of entire regions. Confiagrations of woods, during 
which the flames consume the dry foliage lying on the ground, may 
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g te di>ho. e that there could he no 

pe g m the manner above described, 

y as in ruitlct effort^ one should rather 

rtsoit to the eafer method, used in protei,titig the fences, of burning 
back — even if a part of the best timber, whii,b at any rate more or less 
euftirs from such fires, should be exposed thereby. The "nil despe- 
randura " applying to nothing better than danger by fire, the super- 
human i-ftorts which are frequently made to avert with little or do aid, 
th fflo-timminent danger by fires, can scarcely be imagined. Language 
cannot convey, words cannot express, the faintest idea of the splen- 
dor and grandeur of such a conflagration of forest or prairie, during 
the night; one would think tjiat the pale queen of night, disdaining 
to take her accustomed place in the heavens, had deepatehed a myriad 
of messengers to light their torches at the altar of the setting sun, and 
that now they were speeding on the wings of the wind to their appro- 
priate stations. If you know that the conflagration can cause no da- 
mage, you do not cease to gaze with admiration upon the magnificent 
spectacle, but the news of its approach to the vicinity of a farm, rouses 
the gazers as would an eloctrio shock, impelling those present who are 
able to work, instantaneously to rise and rush to the threatened places, 
indicated from afar by volumes of smoke and flame. Should the fire 
be .seen in the day-time, or at an early hour in the evening, the neigh- 
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bora residing so close together as to be able to succor each otber, then 
it is advisable, that one or two persons should plough along the fences, 
however distant the danger may be, whilst the Others should imme- 
diately commence extinguishing the flames, so that, should tlie dan- 
ger bo increased by a, storm suddenly springing up, the espedient of 
burning back might yet safely and suoeessfully be resorted to. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

If any State of the Union ia adapted for agriciiltare, and the other 
branches of rural economy relating thereto such aa the raiding of cattle 
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brow, anrther patch of arable ground, but the soil only wants com- 
mon tilling, hero the farmer ia cot obliged to gather the stones from 
his acres, =o that the halms may have a large scope for deTelopment, 
for the soil la so little encumbered with them, that, if yon should re- 
quire a proprietor of some twenty acres of prairie land to collect from 
them a cart-load of stones, in return for which he waa to receive a cart- 
load of the purest gold, he would be compelled to decline aocopting 
this handsome offer. Here no manure is wanted to fertilize the soilj 
it consists here of a rich black mould, several feet deep, that wants no 
dung, but is almost inexhaustibly fertile, and capable of producing the 
richest fruit, year after year, for entire generations. The Iliinoiaian 
farmer who cares not to improve the land, or enhance ils fertility, 
as ho should, has nothing to do but to plough, bow, and reap : less 
labor is here required than at other places where the usual demands 
of agrieuHuro must first be satisfied. Hence a man of small means 
can more rapidly acquire wealth in this State, than at places where 
25 T (28i)} 
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he must waste his best time and strength id occupations not required 

The'' yegef able products of Illinois are especially — Indian corn, 
which is the staple commodity ; wheat, which thriyea well in all parts 
of the State; and also oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, flax, hemp, peas, clover, cabbage, rapes, and the ordinary 
pot-herbs, tobacco, and the bean from which tbe castor-oil (ol. ricioi) 
is obtained, are cultivated here; of the latter enough is raised fot 
home use. 

Tbe culture of fruit-trees, though securing a handsome profit to the 
farmer, is chiefly confined to that of apples an4»peaohea, most excel- 
lent varieties of which are grown here ; besides these there are already 
several vineyards yielding a very good wine. The culture of fruit- 
trees and of the vine will be treated of in a special chapter, whilst in 
this present chapter we shall speak of agriculture particularly. 

The amount of bushels raised per acre, first claims our attention, 
for the comparatively smaller or greater amount reaped by tbe farmer, 
in connection with the market prices of the produce, will naturally 
esercise a great influence in diminishing or increasing his revenue, and 
thus impair or enhance his prosperity. 

As already mentioned in the preface of this hook, we have received 
from a number of gentlemen, for many years resident in Illinois, 
among whom are also many practical farmers, information concerning 
all matters, so that the statements subjoined here may be relied upoa 
as the results of a practical esperience for many years. We quote 
here the testimony of several in regard to the amount of the various 
products per acre. 

F. A. Arenz, Esq., of Eoardstown, Cass Co., states the amount of 
produce, as follows; Indian com, 50-70 bushels per acre; wheat, 18— 
25; rye, 35^0; oals, 40-45; potatoes, 150-200. 

James G-. Loulard, Esq., of Maple Lawn, Jo Daviess Co. ; Indian 
corn, 30-100 bushels, per average 60; wheat, 15-40, per average, 
22 ; oats, per average, 45 ; barley, 25-60, per average, 35 ; rye, SO- 
SO, per average, 30; potatoes, 100-300, per average, 150. 

Ileinr. I'unk, Esq., of Stout's Grove, McLean Co. ; winter wheat^ 
'20-30; spring wheat, 20-28; oats, 40-50; Indian corn, 45-70. 
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Csq., of Marissa, St. Clalr Co. ; Indian corn, 30 
-50; wheat, 18-30; oats, 30; potatoes, 100-200. 

Eev. F. Will. Holls, of Oentreville, St. Clair Co. ; barley, 40-45 ; 
wheat, 15-20; Indian corn, 50-55. 

Michael KleinhcEZ, Esq., of Henry, Marshall Co. ; Indian corn, ■ 
50-70. 

Wm. Koss, Esq., of Pittsfleld, Pike Co.; Indian com, 50-70; 
wheat, 20-40; oats, 40-50. 

Dr. Danl. Stahl, of Quincy, Adams Co.; Indian corn, 60-70; 
wheat, 20-40. 

Dr. Welsch, of Maacoutab, St. Clair Co.; Indian corn, 70-75; 
winter wheat, 22-25; harlej, 40-45; castor beans, 30; oata, 40; pft- 
tatoes, 50-80. 

Geo. Bunsen, Esq., of BelleTille, St. Clair Co.; Indian corn, 40- 
100 ; wheat, 16-25 ; barley, 40 ; rye, 16 ; oats, 40-60 ; potatoes, 100. 

Isaac Underbill, Esq., of Peoria; Indian corn, 30-60; wheat, 15 
-25. 

A. Collins, Esq., of Hadley, Will Co. ; Indian corn, 50 ; oats, 40 
-60. 

Thus, according to these observations, which were made in nine 
different counties of the State, throughout her longitudinal extension, 
from ber norlhern boundary to St. Clair County, in her southern por- 
tion, we receive the following average numbers, per acre ;— Indian 
corn, 56 bushels ; wheat, 24 ; oats, 44 ; barley, 41 ; rye, 29 ; potatoes, 
143. 

Let us now listen to a well known authority, with respect to a^- 
culture in Illinois. Mr. J. Ambrose Wight, of Chicago, who was for 
many years the accomplished editor of the " Prairie Farmer," an ex- 
cellent journal, largely diffused, which, however, should not be want- 
ing in the bouse of ani/ lUinoistan farmer, and which should be stu- 
diously perused by every new settler, — in a letter dated Jan. 9, 1855, 
and addressed to John Wilson, makes the following statements : 

" At jour request, I would state, that, from an acquaintance with Illinoia 
lands, and Illinois farmers, of eighteen years, during thirteen of which I hava 
been engaged as editor of the 'Prairie Farmer,' I am prepared to giTO the fol- 
lowing aa the I'ates of produce which maj be had per acre, with ordinary ouP 
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Winter wheat 15 to 25 bnshelf. 

Spring wheat 10 to 20 " 

Indian com 40 (o 70 " 

ORts 40 to 80 " 

Potatoes. 100 ta 200 " 

OmeB, (timothy and clover) 1} to 3 ions. 

■"Ocdioary onltare,' on prarie lands, ianot what ismeant hy the term in 
the Eastern or Middle States. It means here, no manure; and commonly hut 
once, or, at most, twice plonghing, on perfectly emooth land, with long far- 
rows, and no stones or ohstructions ; when two acres per day is no hard job 
for one team. It ia often hot very poor culture, Willi shallow ploaghiog, and 
without attention to weeds. 

I have tiiowo crops, not nnfrequently, far greater than these, Willi but Kttie 
yariation in their treatment ; say forty to fifty bushels of winter wheat ; sixty 
to eighty of oats ; three hundred of potatoes, and one hundred of Indian com, 
'Crood culture,' which means rotation, deep ploughing, &mis well stocked, 
and some manure applied, at intervals of from three to five years, would, in 
good Eea.soii8, very often approach those latter figures." 

It will be seen that Mr. Wight's statementB are in perfect harmony 
with the above obseryafions, made for eevoral jeara by practical lUi- 
noisian farmers ; hence these numbers may be cansidered the exact 
rates of average produce. 

In another chapter we have noted the market-prices of com, and 
other farm produce, as the newspapers stated them lo rule during the 
first half of January, 1856, in 51 different places, scattered all over 
Illinois. According to this account the highest prices in the places 
mentioned before (with the sole exception of Chicago, which cannot 
be considered as a place of production), have been the following; 

For Indian com, in Joliet $ 54 cents. 

" Wheat, in Aurora and Batavia 1 60 " 

" Eye, in Freepott 1 00 

" Potatoes, in Springfield 1 00 

" Oats, in Cairo, Mohne, and Ottawa 35 " 

" Barley, in Quinoy 1 50 " 

While the average price 

Of Indian corn, was 33J " 

« Wheat 1 27 " 

" Rye 70 " 

" Potatoes 42 " 

" Oats 25 " 

" Barley 1 C3 
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Let ua now calculate in money, the probable produce of an acre. 

Baaing our calculation upon the average ruling prices ef the various 
products, during the first half of January, 1856, and upon the above 
given average rates of bushels per acre, we should estimate every acra 
to be worth, if planted with 

Indian corn $18 67 

Wheat 30 48 

Kye 20 30 

Potatoes 60 06 

Oats 11 00 

Uariej 42 23 

Easing OUT calculation, however, upon the above mentioned highest 
prices, we find every aore to be worth, if planted with 

Indian corn ^30 24 

Wheat-. 3§ 40 

^y^ 29 00 

Potatoes 143 OO 

Oats 15 40 

Barley 61 50 

Having shown by the preceding, how much an acre of land at an 
average tale of produce, and at average prices, must yield, and how 
much at those highest prices, paid in the first half of January, 1856, 
(which latter calculation is also based on the average rate of produce), 
wo now turn to the profitableness of farming itself. 

Profits of farming— E.M(i, also, we cannot do better than to refer 
to the observations and statements made by practical men. 

Edward Bebb, Esq., of Fountsindale, Winnebago Co., in a letter 
addressed to us, gives the following account of his first crop, oa newly- 
broken land: 

"In the Bummer of IS-'il, we had siity-fivB acres of an eighty acre lot 
broken. In the spring of 1852, we fnnced the whole eighty and sowed it with 
oats. The foIlo-wiEg is a statement of the crop : 
25* 
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80 acres of land, entered at $1 25 per acre $100 00 

Feiieing 80 acres nitli poat and board, (two boai'ds only being 

put on) sao 00 

Breaking 65 seres, at S2 00 per acre 130 00 

Seed, 130 bushels, at 12 cents per bus., (oats being very cheap 

that spring) 15 66 

Sowing and harrowing, at 37J cents per acre..,. 24 87 

6 acres mown and fed before bEtrres^ no account kept. 

Reaping 60 acres, at 50 cents peraera 80 00 

Binding 60 acres, at 76 cents per acre 45 00 

Threshing 120 00 

Total ooet $785 02 

SOOO bushels of oats, sold in January, at SO cents per bushel... SOO 00 

Balance in favor of crop 114 98 

In the foregoing statement I made no mention of tha straw, which being cni 
before it was dead ripe, and gotten up without anj rain, wintered, wltli Bcarcclj 
any other feed, 26 head of cattle." 

Wm. Waile, Esq., Rock Island Co., jn the spring of 1853, pur- 
chased 80 acres of prairie land, at ^ 50 ; his account of the first year 
ia as follows: 

BO acres of prairie, at $4 50 per acre $360 00 

Breaking 60 acres, at $2 50 per acre 150 00 

Fencing 60 acres, at $1 00 per rod, 400 rods of board fence ... 400 00 
Seed for 40 acres with winter wheat, li hushels Ui the acre, at 

$1 OOperbnshel... 60 00 

Sowing and harrowing 75 cents per acre 80 00 

Harvesting and marketing $1 50 per aore 60 00 

Threshing and cleaning 1,100 bushels atlOcenta par bu=h JIO 00 

Hauling 15 miles to riul road 6 cents per bushel 06 00 

Plonghing 20 acres for oom m Uie sprmg, at 75 cents $15 00 

Marking off and planting 15 00 

CultiTaling, at $1 25 per acre 26 00 

Harvesting, at f 1 par acre 20 00 
Threshing, and hauling 15 milaa to rail road 1000 bushels, at 

10 cents per buahel 100 00 

Total cost of farm and crops „ $1411 00 

1100 bushels of wheat, at f 1 15 per bushel $l,2<i5 00 

lOOO bushels of com, at 28 cents per bnshe! ^50 00 

Total amoimt of crops 1545 00 

Profits of 60 acres, after paying all expenses $134 00 

and 20 acres of land unbroken.— This farm is now worth $25 per acre. 

Joa. Eeichardt, Esq., of Granville, Putnam Go., gives the following 
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Blafement of the first year's crop of 80 acres, mhich he purchased at 
aa original cost of ?15 per acre : 

80 acres prairie land, at $16 $1200 00 

Breaking 70 at $2 50 175 00 
320 rods fence, (480 roda irould have been necea=arj but for 

ICO adjoining rods of the neighbor's fence), at |1 320 00 

Second ploughing and harrowing at $1 60 105 00 

Solving 105 bushels of wheat, at$l 25 131 25 

Harvesting, at $1 per acre ' 70 00 

Threshing and traneportrng, at $1 80 per acre 12i< 00 

Total cost 12127 25 

» yield 20 

1750 00 

Hence, the 80 acreg, after the first harvest, will coat onlj f877 25 

Relying on my own experience, I have based the above calcnlaljon apon the 
highest cost, an average price of wheat, and the low produce of 20 buahela per 
acre, although I myself have reaped 25 bnahels, and many olhera from 30 to 
35 bushels. I also assumed only 70 acres fit to be broken, as, among 80 acres 
of prairie lands, there are in most cases 10 acres of lowland, best fit for mea- 
dows, Everj such acre may be safely supposed to yield 2 tons of hay, worth 
from $2 to $4 per Ion, which amount does not form one of the items of my 
calculation. 

Jno. S. Peironnel, Esq., of Peru, gives the following slatemeTit of 
a crop from 10 acres, purthased bj him April, 1855, at §30 per acre : 

J. 8. Peieonnkl Dr. 

To 10 acres ul land at $30 per acre 5J00 00 

" B months' intereat 9 00 

" 8J days ploughing 8 75 

" 1 do harrowing 2 50 

" IJ do dnlling 2 75 

" 5 days with lultivatcr and shovel plough 8 75 

"■ paying for haskiuf, 2S 90 

" aheUing and taking to market 24 OO 

$^84 65 

J. S. PHTHOHHir., Cb. 

By 723 bushels of corn, at 53 cents $383 ID 

" oom cobs from same 8 00 $391 19 

Due J. S. Peironnel, above every coat $0 54 

Ralph Anderson, Esq., of Silver Creek, Stephenson Co., estimates 
the costs and receipts of 34 acres, as follows : 
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84 sores pnrohaBBd last -winter, ftt f5 flTO 00 

Fencing 100 00 

Breaking 87 00 

Sowing and tdlling 400 00 

68 bushels of seed wheat 68 00 

Harvesting 71 00 

TLreshing and taking to market 100 00 

Total coat „ $996 00 



Het proceeds of the iirst year 

A correspondent of the Alton Courier, writes the follow 
Shipman : 

"I saw a pomnmnieatjon in the 'Coaricr,' otot the signatnre of 'Amand,' 
in which it is slated that Co!. Wm. B. Warren, of Jacksonville, had a crop of 
wheat which netted him $20 per acre, clear of all expenses, at present 
prices, and that the wheat crop of Mr. Constant, of Sangamon County, netted 
him $17 per acre. 

" They were certainly profitahle crops. I threshed my crop of Maryland 
white wiieat, a few days ago, a email one it is true. The thresher measured 
317 bushels, the most of which was measured by him into the sacks of farmers, 
for seed, at $1 25 par bushel. I hare been asked a great many tames how 
many acres of ground that crop of wheat grew on (with numberleaa other 
questions), and my answer inTariaHy was, ' shout eight.' I have since mea- 
sured (he ground, and there was a little less thnn 7J acres. I submit the fol- 
lowing items, which were Set down as diey occurred : 



TolObnshelsofwheatforseed, at$X 25, - fl3 50 

Two days with cultivators, one horse, and one hand, at $1 60.. 3 00 

Cutting off cornstalks in spring 1 00 

Cutting 7J BOres, at 75 cents 5 81 

Nina hands for binding and shocking, at $1 25 11 25 

Three days stacking, with 2 hands 9 00 

Threshing 817 bushels, at 5 cents 15 85 

Hands and team for same with same 15 00 

$74 41 



By S17busliel3 0fwheatat$l 25 $306 25 

Net profit $820 84 

"Which would be a little more than $41 49 per aci-e. 
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W. B. Kama, Esq., of Palmyra, Lee Co., makes the following 
communication concerning the management of Lia farm : 

"I comnjenead Lere in the spring of 1847, with a eapifal of $700, iritli 
which I piirobased tweDty aarea of timher, and one hnndred and sixty acres 
of prairie land. The first season I bcofee np Efly-fire acres, with a pair of 
horses and one yoke of oien, breaking two acres per day. The third year, I 
added eighty acres ifl my farm, and hired fifty acres broke at $2 per acre. 
The fourth year, I hired ten acres more broke, at $2 25 per acre, which gaye 
me one hundred and fifteen acres under ciiltiyation. This is all that I haye 
had onder oultiTation, and I have sold the product this year for over $2000. 
I haye now been eaRnged here for about ei^ht years, and my capital of $700 
has increased to between $8000 and.$10,000," 

Charles W Murtfeldt Esq , of Oregon, Ogle Co , gives the fnllow 
log aiLOunt of the mamecment of FO -teres purchised by him at 
820 per acre, and planted, 'i3 of them with wheat, and the remain 
ing 27 with Indian com 

10 oer cent loterent on $1600 being the purchase money of 

the 80 acre- at $20 per acre f lAO 00 

Tases "^ "0 

Plougbing, at $1 per acre ^ M 

Sowing and hairowinF 63 acres at 75 cents '^" 75 

Cutting and bmdmg 53 acres at $1 , 53 00 

Stacking of the wheal H 00 

Seed of wheat «■* 00 

Seed of Indian com 1 " 

Plantmg and cultivating Indian com oO 00 

HaryeMing Indian com 80 TO 

Threshing 1100 bnshels of whea^ at 5 oenta 55 00 

Other work and labor "" 00 

|G33 50 

The receipts were, for 1100 has. of wheat, at $1 $1100 

For 760 bnshels of ladian com, at 50 cents 375 1475 00 

Gain S84100 

Eev. Jno. S. Barger, of Clinton, De Witt Co., in a letter dated 

22d Jan., 1855, states the following facts in relation to the niaaage- 

nient of his farm : 

" Prom 1848 to 1850, I purchased in De Witt Couhty, and nearly adjoining 
Clinton, 400 acres of fine fanning land, through which the Illinois Central 
Bailway passes ; aad in the vicinity three timbered lots, containing 140 ncres, 
making in all 540 luires, at a cost of |151S 19. In the spring of ISSa 1 de- 
termined to make my ferra, and accordingly cofitraeted for the brenlting of 
300 acres, at $600 ; also for making 400 rods of fence, at $4 75 per 100 rails 
in the fence, eiiual $iU 19 ; making altogether, $1094 19. Having obtained 
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the priTilege of joining to 720 rods of fence on adjoining farms, I tliua Bn- 
cloawl 360 acres, and had 280 prepared for seeding. 

" Tha bffljiMng whs done from Ihe 27tb of May tfl tho 9th of July. The 
greater portion of this ploughed land might therefore huTe been planted in 
corn, and harvested in time for seeding with wheat ; and thns I might have 
added considerably to the ayaila of the first year had I not been 80 miles dis- 
tant, engaged in the labors of the JacksonTilla di-tnct 

I paid for seeding 300 acres ffi230 00 

To 325 bashela seed whe^t 243 75 

Add the cost of making the farm 1094 19 

T .,, 9'1367 94 

1 paidfor harvesting, thrWiing pa king and delivering at the 

CiinlOD depSt, distant from the tarm from J tu IJ miles 1650 00 

S3217 Oi 
Sold at the Ciinton depSt, 4378j bns. of wheat, for...f 1378 82 

I kept for bread.,,,,-, 50 qo 

Making the gross income of the firat year 4,428 82 

From which take the entire expenditure 8,217 94 

And yon have the net proceeds of the first year. 1,210 88 

To which add the cost of making the farm 1 091 19 

Making the entire avails of the first year. 2,305 07 

" Furthermore, to do justice to the productiveness of the soil, and to show 
what the well directed elforta and judicious management of a well-trained and 
practical DliEois farmer would hare done, it ehoald be stated that, at least in 
my judgment, some 1500 bushels of wheat were wasted, by untimely and care- 
less harvesting and threshing, equal to |1500 net proceeds. Then add 
f 55 88, excess of payments for ploughing and seeding only 280 acres, which 
a skilful farmer would have known before making his contracts, and yon have 
a toss which ought to have been a gain of $1,555 33. This amount saved, 
would have shown the avails of tha first year's operations, on 280 acres of the 
farm, to ba*e been $3,860 40, 

" Now, sir, if one under such circumstances, with but little more than a the- 
owtioal tnowledge of farming, has succeeded even so well, having hired al! the 
labor, and mostly at very high prices, bow mneh larger profits might have 
been realized by a skilful and practictj farmer, demoting lis whole time and 
attention to bis appropriate occupation. How much mora snccessfiil thou- 
san^ of farmers and farmers' sons,, on our eastern seaboard, »nd in tiie East- 
em States, might be, were they, or could tley be induced to move on and ap- 
ply their skill, industry, and economy, in the cultivation of the rich and rro- 
ductive prairies of Illinois." 

The "Prairie Farmer," of January 24, 1856, contains the folluw- 
ing letter of a farmer residing in Warsaw, Haneock Co. : 

"I purchased tiiese acres of woodhuid, tJiree-fourtha of a mile from town, 
for the purpose of making a frait orchard. By the time I could get it cleared 
and euolosed, the season had so far advanced that 1 could not plant trees— so 
I contented myself with puttiug in such a crop as the advanced season would 
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justify. About the 20th of June, I finished -planting three nores of whit« 
beans, two of corn, pumpkins and garden vegetnbles, and half an aj;re of po- 
tatoes; and later, aaj about the 1st of Julj, I sowed about two and a half 
acres of buckwheat, 

"In the autumn I harvested the following crop" wDrth in the market at 
home, the prices annexed: 

85 bushels of beans, at $2.... $-0 00 

50 " buckwheat, at 70 cents 35 UO 

40 " potatoes, at 40 eenls 16 00 

Com with the fodder. 15 00 

Pumpliiiia, cabbages, tamatoes melons sweet polatoe" &o 1* 00 

Total $150 00 

" This, it strikes roe, was a tjilerahly fair result. I did not eipect to do 
much, as the season was so far advanced when I commenced ; yet I haye de- 
monstrated to my own satisfaction, that with a good season nest year, and 
fail prices in the fall, 1 can make my litOe farm of ten acres bring me $300 — 
besides growing an indefinite number of young fruit trees ; and tbat too with- 
out going beyond mere ordinary farm crops. 

II. H. Hendrlck, Esq., of EatavJa, Kane Co., calculates the value 
of a farm of 160 acres, as follows : 



First cost of 160 acre' at JlOpencre tlfiOO 00 

Breaking one hundred acres, at $2 25 2ii> 00 

160 rods fence on front side, or road, $1 per rod 160 00 

Half of the other three sides 240 00 

Building house &o 600 00 

Fruit trees, &o » 25 00 

Amonnting to 12750 00 

It is probably now wcrth S25 per acre, which will be 4000 00 

Learing a profit for owner of 1,2'iO 00 

Or, at $20 J or acre, still leaves a bahince of 450 00 

"It is probable that the fence maybe boilt for a httle less than $1 per 
tod ; but 08 I have made no allowance for cross fences, yards, Stc. and calcn- 
lated only half of three sides, and one wbole side for the road, I Ihink the ei- 
cesB of price will not more tJian pay the eipense of building the necessary 
fences inside. I have also left sistj acres for meadow and pasture. If the 
purchaser have means to make the necessary improvements, or most of them, 
I think he would do well to settle on sueh lands." 

The "Prairie Farmer," of February 14tli, 1856, contains a very 
detailed account of the inanagenient of a farm, by Mr. Wra. P. We.it, 
of Blackberry, Kane Co. Tbis account, which has but this present 
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moment been published was originally intended for the Agricultural 
Society, of Kane Co The tarra of Mr "R est cuntaining 240 a 



this account deserves particular n fice !"ec 



of its eomj riling all 



the branches of rural economy The aec unt is herewith "ubj Jined 
1852. 



June. — To lireaking 23 acres 3 nohes ieep at $1 50 per 
Aug. — To 8 days cro^is plo igh n^ i inches deej at 82 
Sept. lat.— To 46 bu Soulc a aeed wheat at 7Ge perbu 
" " 2 days w iks Wing the same at |] 

" " 6 dajs work harrowing at $_ per day 

" " costhirvestng 3 aerea atfl5Lperaer 

" " tlircBhiiig 6 JO t n at &, per b i. 

" " hauling the same te mtrket at 2c 



$Si 50 
lb 00 
"4 50 
2 00 
U 00 
84 50 
f5 20 
13 80 

$-02 50 
1853. Ca 

By 80 ha. per acre G90 bu a 95o $6 5 50 

Cost J 60 

Net profit. $4i>3 00 

" CoEt per acre SH 80 

- Netprofi pe a e 19 

1852. 1 ACaBS WHEAT ON CORN oKocfn Dr 

Ang. 20.— T win U day af $1 p r lav $1 60 

" 36 1 So le a see I whea at c b 25 

Aag. 20. — To 4 lay work man horse and ah vel plough at 

$1 ( per lay 6 00 
" 2 laya wort man hocse and small ha ow at 

$1 50jer day 3 00 

" 6 daya wort hoemg in wheat ar und h Ub 6 00 

" c st harve t ng 1 J acres at tl 80 per acre 26 25 

" fare hmK 894 ba at 8c per bu. 31 f 

" c rtin^ 214 bu tomaiket at2o per bush 4 8 

Tobl c t $lt-t 

1852. Ch. 

By 22J bu. per acre, 394 bushels, 

" 214 bu. BoM at 95o. per bu $203 30 

" 180 bu. soldatfenn, at $1 per bush 180 00 

$383 80 
Coat 104 80 

Het profit, 17J acres 8278 50 

Cost per acre 35 !)3 

Net profit per acre 15 01 
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1853. 12 ACRES OF OATS. Db. 

Aprill5.— To 5 daja' ploughing, at $2 $10 00 

" " 4 daja' harrowing, at $2 8 00 

" " 30 bn. oats for seed, and 1 day's work at $1 10 00 

" " threshing, $42— harveating, $18 ~ 60 00 



By 87i bu. per acre, making 1060 bu., at 25c $262 60 

Cost 88 00 

Ket profit S174 50 

Cost per acre » 3T 33 

Net profit per a«re 14 54 

1862. ^ ACBKS BPEISQ WHEAT. VR. 

8ept. — To 5 days' plonghing, 8 inches deep, at $2 $10 00 

" 19bo. Rio seed wheat, at 75c 14 25 

1853. 

March 35. — 1 day sowing the sama 1 00 

3 days' work harrowing, at $2 6 00 

Cost harresting 0J acres, at $1 60 per a«re 14 25 

Cost thresliiiig 228 bu. 8o 18 24 

To carting the same to market nt 2c 4 66 

Total cost $08 30 

1853. Ce 

By 9* acres, 24 bu. per acre, 228 bu., at Jl 8228 00 

Cost 68 80 

Het profit $159 70 

Cost per acre $7 20 

Met profit per acre 16 81 

1852. 2 J ACEBS HINISE RTB. Dr, 

Sept— To ploughing 1 day..., $2 00 

To 4 bu. seed, 50c 2 00 

To sowing and harrowing, 1 day 2 00 

To harvesting the same 3 75 

To threshing 60 bu. rye, 8c 4 00 

To carting lie same to market, 2c 1 00 

Total cost $14 76 

1852. Cb. 

By 2J acres, 22 bu. and 7 qts. per acre, 50 bu. at 50 c (25 00 

Coat 14 75 

Ket profit 10 25 

Cost per acre S6 50 

Net profit per acre 4 65 
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April. — To 2} days' ploui^bing, at $" 
To Vi bu. seed at 40o... 
To 1 day's work Bowing same 
To IJ day's worlt harrowing at s 
To harrestiDg 5J acres, at $1 60 
To carting 182 bn. to m rk t, "o 
Thrashing the same, 8e 

Total coat 

1833. 



JTet profit 

Cost per acre ... 
Net profit per ai 



1852, 

To 28i acres plougliing, at tl per acre $28 50 

To 5 days' harrowing, at $2 10 00 

To 4 bu, Beed com, 76c S 0(1 

To 9* days' planting, 7s. 8 31 

To 26 days' collisating corn, $1 25 SO 50 

To 12 days' hoeing, 88o.„ 10 50 

To 57 days' husking, $1 , 57 00 

Shelling and marketing 1710bu.at4o 68 40 

Total cost „ J216 27 



sesa 73 

$7 59 
22 41 



To cost of raising (10 00 

Cb. 
By 150 bu. potat<ie3, 25o $37 50 

Ket profit _ J27 50 
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THKEB SHEEP. Dr. 

To cutting and stacking 25 tons hay, at $1 J25 00 

To feeding 80 bn. corn, 50o 15 00 

To feeding mid salt ', 10 00 

To vaeliing and slieaiing sheep, and marketing wool 10 00 

Total cost „ 860 00 



By 103 fleeces, arerage 3 Iba. 10 <a. 373 lbs., at 460 $171 58 

By 53 lambB at $1 25 •, 60 25 

$237 83 
Cost 60 00 

NetprofiL $177 83 



To coat keeping to hay %25 00 

To 25 bu. com feed, 50c 12 50 

To labor and salt , 10 50 

Total coat J47 qO 

Cb. 

By growth on cattle and colt. ^ J 150 00 

Cost 47 00 

Net profit. $103 00 

Dr. To fatting one sow and four pigs, 80 bu. com at BOc 40 00 

Cr, By 1500 lbs. pork, at 6c. per lb 75 00 

Net profit $35 oo 

25 bn. apples, |1 26 00 

8bu. pea«hea, $1.. 8 00 

SBwamnsbees, $5 , , 25 00 

50 lbs. honey, 12jo 6 25 

24 turkeys, 50o 12 00 

60 chickens, 12j c 7 50 

C8S 75 
Cost of keeping the above 10 00 

Net profit $73 75 



Dr. To harreating, Ihresiing, and cleaning $^5 00 

Cr. By 84bu., at $2 per bu 1G8 00 

HetptoSt $123 00 
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12 acres oats 

1 aore potatoes 

103 Eheep 

Cattle and cult 

Popk 

Apples, peaches, bees, tiu*ke;s, • 

21 acres timothy seed. 



Total eaie 87 



The preceding twelve accounts kept of farms in the most widely 
separated parts of the State, will be sufSoient to give the reader an 
idea of the comparative profitableness of husbandry in Illinois. To 
these accounts we now add several other communications, which, 
though not calculations themselves, serve nevertheless very well to 
show that the lUinoisian farmer has all reason to be satisfied with hia 
lot. 

John Williams, Esq., of New Albany, Coles Co., Bays, in a letter -' 
dated Dec. 23, 1855 : 

"I ciin raise on my farm, and have done it, 60 to 100 Trasholsof corn to tto 
acre ; 30 to 40 bushels of wheat per acre, and every kind of vegetables in the 
gtaatest aboodance. I harveated off my farm tJiia season 16,000 bnshels of 
corn; two men raised for me with bot little more than their own lahor, about 
7,000 bushels of corn and oata ; this com is now worth in the crib over 25 
cents per hushel. My neighbors raised from 25 to 38 bnshels of wheat per 
acre, and sold it on the spot at from |1 25 to $1 80 per bushel. Early in the 
season, Mr. Cnthbertson, a neighlwr of mine, sold the crop of wheat off of 50 
acres of land, as it stood, for $1500, cash." 

"The "Chicago Democratic Press," dated Doe. 23, 1855, states 
that, in that year, Mr. Lewis Prettyman derived from his farm of 80 
acres, the sum of 83965, receiving, among others, S230 for cider, 
?460 for apples, $10 for pears, $20 for asparagus, and other pot^ 
herbs, 8375 for wheat, ?168 for oats, 11320 for Indian com, §20 for 
potatoes, $200 for hay, 6400 for horned cattle, $450 for horses, 
&c., &o 
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Peter Unzieker, Esq., of Grovelaad, Tazewell Co., in a letter dated 
Nov. 20, 1855, says the following : 

" Ic 1848, I pnrohaeed a farm of 182 ac 
and a good weU, foe 81,260; in 1853, a: r 
840O0 uash for it, and if I Tfotdd sail it m , 

it ; but I do not think of it. I have now been fourteen years in America, and 
came soon after nij arriTal in thia country to Illinois, when my resolution of 
HetOing here became iireTOOablj fiied, and I am now very glad to haTe ese- 
onted it I am of opinion that any man, especiaDj however, the farmer, can 
acquire and obtain in lUinoia, as contented and independent a living as he 
could anywtere else. I have travelled Uirough many States, but was never 
pleaded better than when settling on the eiuberont soil of Uliuois." 

A short time siooe there appeared ia the " Hunterton GfaHetto," 
New Jersey, a letter written by a well known citizen of that State, 
who, having travelled through Illinois to see whether it would bo ad- 
visable for him to settle there, takes occasion to drop the following 
remaris concerning the state of affiiirs there. We quote from his let- 
ter the following passage : 

" Let me cite a few facts which I Itnow to be true, however large thoy may 
s^ecm to be. Mr. Pet«r C. Eea, who resided twelve yeans in Raritan, near 
(Jlover Hill, and emigrated to Fulton County. Illinois, in ihe early part of this 
year, toll me he had raised and sold more wheat sinea he had been there, than 
he had done in twelve years he bad resided iu Raritan. Ha simply raked and 
bullied the cornstalks in the spring, and without ploughing the ground, aoifed 
it with spring wheat, and harrowed it in ; and ia a few months he reaped a fine 
crop of spring wheat He has, besides, on his farm, a good prospect for a 
crop of winter wheat. I ate al his house some bread made of the Hour from 
his spring wheat, and it was as white and as good as any I ever ate in New 
Jersey. He also told me he should probably ;nake as much money this year 
iu Dhuois, as he did in twelve years in Hew Jersey. 

" I saw a fanner in Peoria County, who lived on a rented farm of eighty 
Bcres, for which he psud $200 rent for the land, and 826 for the house ; he 
did all his work himself, except some help in planting com ; had one team of 
horses, and after paying his rent and supporting Ms family, would clear one 
thousand dollars this year. 

' ' My iHend,-Mr. D. H. L. Sutphen, of Pike County, formerly of this coonty, 
bad a field sown with wheat, and harvested therefrom upwards of 3000 bushels. 
He hired everything done, and if I remember correctly, had cleared OTer and 
above all expenses, about $2000 by the operation. He introduced me to » 
genileman by the name of SimpMns, in that county, who came there a few 
yesis ago with nothing save his health and his hands. lie was now farming, 
^nd he told us that he would sell this year, produce from his farm amounting 
to between $17,000 and $18,000. I saw his hog-pen, containing 481 fat hogs! 
nhieh would average 350 pounds each." 
26* c 
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D. L. PhilHppi, Esq,, of Anna, Union Co., in a letter dated 22d 
Jan., 1856, recites as proof of the faoiliij with which a man may ac- 
quire an easy, independent competence, in Illinois, the following 
facts: 

"■Winstead Davis, Esq, a nat-lTa of Tennessee, came to Joneslioro tbirtf 
years ago, without means of any Wnd. He has been for many years both 
mercbant and farmer. Owns now many tboaaand acres of loniJ, and bas snc- 
ceeded well as a merchant. Has under cultivation hetween 2500 and 8000 
acres of land. Rent corn tliis year, at 10 bushels per acre, 12,000 busheb ; 
he is Bopposed to be worth $300,000. 

"Willis WiUard, Esq., a natiTe of Vermont, farmer and merchant, com- 
menced in the world penniless, and was left an orphan when very young. 
Owns, say 10,000 acres of land— possibly much more. Has, perhaps, aOOO 
acres in oultWatJon. Is one of the heaviest dry goods dealers in the soutbem 
half of the State, and is estimated to bo worth £250,000 or $800,000. Mr. 
Willard came to Jonesborn when a small lad. 

"Jacob Randleman, farmer and tanner, a native of North Carolina, came to 
Union County when quite young ; commenced poor ; has now soma 500 aorta 
of land in cnltivalion ; sold during the past year his crop of wheat to Messrs. 
Bennett & Scott, the amoont was 8000 bushels, for which ha received nearly 
$4000. Has on hand now, for sale, 4000 bushels of com. Has always been 
healthy, and has raised a large family of healthy children." 

To thisheaclda: 



■Jas. Philipps, Esq., of Nashville, Washington Co., in a letter dated 
Deo. 26, 1855, elates the following instances, in wbich men acquired 
wealth by agricuUnral pursuits, in Illinois : 

"There is Mr. K , who came here a poor adventurer, with nothing of 

this world's goods ; he went to fanning, continued it assiduously, turning his 
farm produce into stock, his stock into cash, and his cash into lands. He is 
now worth about fifty thousand dollars. 

"A eon of the preceding conimenoed about ten years ago, doing bueineas 
for himself. He had about one thousand dollars to start with, and has gone 
on increarfng his wealth at Hie rate of a thousand a year. This was done «s- 
dusivelj by farming. 

Colonel P came here as one of the early pioneers of this coimtry, went 

to tilling the land, and followed it np to the present time, engaging in nothing 
Blsa ; be is now worth about twenty thousand, having begun with less than one 
bandred dollars." He adds : " These are a few of many that might be cited. 
Dae remark about this oooiitry; one fair crop of any of the usual grains grown 
here, is worth, when harvested, what the land will cost; so that an emigrant 
»an easily calculate what he can do on an average. Thus, if he can plant and 
till one hundred acres of land by patting in corn or wheat, he can pretty safely 
tatimate that when he threshes his wheat, or cribs hia corn, it will bo worth 
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gation 

The "Prairie Farmer," of May 6th, 1856, says: "A farmer in 
Morgaa County, sold last year, SCO,000 worth of cattle, at a ^'ery 
handaome profit." 

Jno. 8. liarger, Esq., is bia above mentioned letter, states as proof 
how easily fortunes are made here, the following facts : 

" I will now give yon a coneiae history of tie oporations of Mr. Funk. Boti 
before and Bince lis marriage te had made rails for Ms neighbors, at twenty^ 
five cents per hundred. But when tie lands where he lived oame into marliEt, 
25 years ago, he had saved of his five years' earnings $1400, and aaja if he 
had invested it all in landa, he would now have been rich. With $200 ha 
bought hia first quarter-section, and loaned to his neighbors If 800 to hoy tieir 
homea ; and with the remaining $400 he purchased a Int of chHIb. With (liin 
beginning, Mr. Funk now owns 7000 a^rea of land, ha 
tion, and his laat year's sale of cattte and hogs, a 
anioonted to a little over $44,000, 

"Mr. Isaac Funk, of Funk's Grove, nine miles distant from his brother Jesse, 
and ten miles northwest from Bloomington, on the Misaissippi and Chicago 
Railroad, begao the world in Illinois, at the same time, having a little the ad- 
vantage of Jesae, so far as having a little borrowed capital. He now owns 
about 27,000 acres of laud, has about 4000 acres in cultivation, nnd his last 
Bales of cattle amonnted to $63,000." 

We do not consider it a matter of any importance, that there exist 
such rich men in Illinoia as the Funts : for wealth may be inherited, 
and fast by the most magnificent wealth the most aqttalid poverty may 
drop her bitter tears ; but we consider it a matter of no small moment, 
that the Funks have risen to their present condition from that of 
humble day-laborers; that they acquired this enormous amount of 
property in Illinois, and that all those willing to devote themselves to 
agriculture, can easily, acquire wealth and independence in Illinois. 
Illinois is the paradise of the farmer; we have above stated several 
instances, in which the purchase-morjey was either wholly, or almost 
wholly, repaid by the produce of the first harvest. These g.re not 
such rare occurrences as will only happen under the most favorable 
circumstances, but it is the usna] course of development, as it is con- 
ditioned by the state of affairs in the country ; whoever would take the 
trouble of travelling through Illinois, in order to collect such instanceB, 
would have to register thousands of such oases. 
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After having thus presented to the ejcs of our readers various cal- 
culations of the STerage yield of an Illinoisian farm, we cannot con- 
clude this present chapter without having submitted to him also a 
very interesting parallel between the profitableness of rural economy 
in Illinois on the one hand, and that of husbandry in other*Weatern 
States, on the other. This parallel is thus drawn up in a little inte- 
resting pamphlet just published by A, Campbell, Esq., of La Salle, 
entiiled "A Glance at Illinois." 

"Now if tha following plan were adopted, it would probably ba asprofitabla 
^ division as oonld be made for farming pnrposes, and wonld suit tie means 
andyiewsof ft majority of farmers, as well fta any other which coald bo made: 
— Say with a farm of 160 a^res, you appropriate 40 acres to buildings, or- 
chards, and pasture gronnds ; npon which alao may be raised the vegetables 
for the familj, and a portion of the provender for the slock ; 20 acres for mow- 
li^; 30 acres for wheat, and 70 acres for com. 

"We will assume that tie wheat and com crops are tie only ones of which 
ae farmer will have any snrplua. This may of course be varied to snit the 
views and eirctuustances of the cultivator, bat wiQ not materially flficct the 
general result. With fair farming, 20 bushels of wheat to the acre is not too 
large an aetjioata, nor are 50 bushels of com by any means a large average 
yield upon our rich prairie lands. Therefore, aesnming the above to be a fair 
estimate of the yield, we have 

30 acres of wheat, at 20 bushels per acre = 600 bnshels. 

70 acres of com, at 50 bushels per acre = 3500 bushels. 

" Now if you retain 200 bushels of wheat, for seed and tumHf use, and 900 
I bushels of corn, for working stock, and fattening animals for family use, both 
of which allowances are, undoubtedly, euffioientlj large^ — you will have left for 
market, 400 bushels of wheat, and 2600 bushels of com, — in all 3000 bushels 

"And as this is a strictly agricnltuml country, it mnst depend npon an 
eastern or foreign market for the sale of its surplus produce. And with the 
present and prospective railroad facilities, commnnicating with Lake Michi- 
gan, wa are safe in assuming that, as a general thing, all snrplna north of the 
40th parallel of latitude, not only in this State, but from the country west, 
must inevitably, by tjie laws of trade, find its outlet to the eastern market by 
what is termed the Northern or Lake route. 

" Although there is a oonEidemble consumption of meat and grain npon the 
sugar aud cotton plantations of the south, and in the West Indies, tha country 
. south of the line we have named, is at all times fully adequate to the supply, 
esoept in case of a short crop. 

" A bushel of grain is worth upon the farm as much less as the cost of car- 
rying it to market. And the cost of transportdng wheat or com by railroad, 
is about eight cants per bushel per hundred miles, and for meats about fifteen 
cents per hundred pounds, per hundred miles. The average cost per bnshel 
for transporting wheat or com from Chicago to Buffalo, by way of the lakes, 
will not exceed seven cents, during the season of navigation; while from 
Clavelacd to Buffalo, it is abont four cents per boahel. 

"Now as the comparative advantage of different points in the west, for 
farming purposes, is the object we wish to arrive at, suppose, in making a 
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wmpariaon, we take for one looality, the ■ricimtj- of Columbua, Ohio :— another, 
80 miles we?t or souaimest of Chicago, in Illinois, on the Une of any of the nu- 
merooa rnilTOBiia divei^ng westerly or aonthwesteriy from that point. For a 
Kurd, lowit City, (he capital of Iowa, which is 242 miles west of Chicago ; and 
Fort Des Moinaa, in Iowa, for a fourth ; this is 367 milaa west of Chioiwo, by 
way of tha Eoclc laland Kailroad, which is now completed to Iowa City, and 
in process of eonstmction to Fort Dab Moines. 

''From Columbus, Ohio, fo Cleveland, 125 miles, at eight cents par bundred 
miles, by railroad, the cost would be fen centa ; from thence to Buffalo by the 
way of Late Erie, four oeuta ; from theuoe to New York, twelve cents ; total, 
twenty-sii oeuO. From the points 80 milaa west or south-west of Chicago, by 
railroad, it would be aeveu centa to Chicago ; from thence tt, Buffalo, seven 
cents ; from thence to Naw York, twelve cents : total, twenty^i cents. Prom 
Iowa City to Chicago, 312 miles, the cost would be nineteen cents par bushel ; 
thence to Buffalo, seven cents ; tiieace to New York, twelve canta, would givo 
n tota] of thirty-eight cents, from Iowa City to New York. From Fort Dea 
Momes to Chicago, 867 miles, the cost would be twetity-nine cants ; from Ihence 
to Boffalo, seven cents ; thence to Naw York twelve cents ; total cost, from Fort 
Dos Homes to New York, forty-eight oonfa. And in like ratio for any dis- 
tance Kraatet or less. 

"The value of the crop upon a farm of 160 acres, at Columbus, Ohio, and 
npon one of the same dm 80 miles from Chicago, are equal ; whilst thara ia a 
difference in favor of the latter over the one at Iowa City, of 860 dollars ; and 
over the one at Fort Des Moines, in Iowa, of 660 dollars. Three hundred and 
^"!j^^^^'i™ ""'^ P^y ^ interest of sis per cent upon a valuatjon of $6000; 
and ¥600 is the interest at the same rate upon $10,000. This shows that a 
farm of 160 aoraa mithin 80 miles of Chicajp, is worth $6000 more than one 
of the Bama aize in tha vicinity of Iowa City; which is equal to $37 50 per 
8Cre, and $1100 more than one at Fort Des Moines; which ia equal fo $68 75 
per acre, when appropriated to raising grain." 

SOIL. 

lo regard to agrieultnre, the soil of Illinois is divided into three 
classes. On tlie prairies it is a vegetable mould of different depth, on 
a substratum from 3 to 4 feet thick, of rich mulatto loam or clay, 
being in most cases entirely free from stoneB, and requiring only a 
siogle tilling in order to produce all the various species of corn and 
fruits peculiar to these latitudes..! The wild grass growing on the 
prairies furnishes a very nutritious article of food, which will at once 
account for the universal renown of the beef of Illinois. 

The bottom lands skirted bj the rivers are of extraordinary fertility, 
but exposed to frequent inundations, and covered with tall forest trees. 
Here the vegetable mould attains a depth of from three to twelve feet ; 
its ineshaustibility is easily accounted for by the consideration fhat 
the rivers impregnated with the humus of the prairies through which 
they flow, deposit it in the bottom lands, whenever a rise of the water 
causes the lafter to be inundated. 
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The depth of the black soil la from twenty to thirty inches ; 
the yellow from fifteen to twenty-four inches. It is the prevailing 
opinion that the level or table-lands stand a drought better than the 
rolling. The soil in Central Illinois partakes largely of limestone, 
without the appearance of the stone itself, therefore rendering it the 
more valuable, and easy of cultivation, and causing it to stand a long 
and continued drought, with less injury to growing crops than those 
portions of the country where rock is interspersed through the culti- 
vated lands. 

BREAKING THE SOIL. 

"•It is difficult to place a man in any situation where he feels more 
like an honest conqueror than he docs when turning over the verdant 
turf of the prairies. " His plough must have a keen edge, and cut from 
twenty-two to thirty-sis inches wide. A thin sod of two or three 
inches thick is cut smooth and turned completely upside down. The 
bottom of the furrow and top of the reversed sod are as smooth as if 
sliced with a keen knife. Kvery green thing ia turned out of flight, 
and nothing is visible but the fresh soil. When the prairie is broken, 
andihe sod has time to decompose, the hud is thoroughly subdued, 
and in a good condition for any crop — not a stump or a stone in the 
way, over a whole quarter section j free from weeds, rich, fresh, and 
mellow; it is the fault of the farmer if it is not kept so. 
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Some farmers are' accustomed to cross-plougli tbe land, about two 
months after it has been broken, but others say eross-ploughing is not 
necessary ; however, it will do no harm to the land if cross-ploughed, 
but increase its fertility. 

The cost of breaking prairie is from two to three dollars per acre; 
and it is principally done bj men who keep teams for the purpose, 
and do their work by the job. A three-horse team will break two 
acres per day, and a heavy os-team with a 36 inch plough, will break 
three acres per day. 

The breaking of prairie is done in the different sections of the coun- 
try at different times ; say from the 1st of May till the 20th of July, 
monthly from the 10th of May till the 20th of June. 



After the farmer has broken his la,nd, his next care must be to en- 
close it with a fence in order to secure hia crops against the cattle. 
. Tou may find in Illinois all sorts of fences, from the clumsy zig-zag 
fence, to the hardly visible, cheap, and wood-saving wire fence; 
that fence, however, which is the moat conforma.ble to the purpose, 
the cheapest, and at the same time the most embellishing, is the 
living, to wit ; the Madura hedge, which, with every new year, may 
be seen planted and growing more and more. 

Eeferring to the special chapter, wherein the culture of>the Madura 
hedge is more particularly described, we shall here call the attention 
of our readers to the fact, that every farmer commencing his business 
here, should at once proceed to plant this hedge, which affords most 
ample security again-it all kinds of animals, provided his means per- 
mit him to do so Although it i'! true, that such a hedge will first 
aftoid security four years alter its being finished, so that during that 
time another fence must be erecttd outside of the Madura hedge, the 
mon<y expended on it is not lost, tut amply compensated for, since 
the h\e hedge affording perfect protection at the end of this time, the 
Other tence may eithei be aold, or it- wood uted for some other pur- 
pose 

The two best kinda ot wood fences are the zig-zag, and the board 
fence He who is about erecting the first, ind owns no wooded tract 
of land, should purchase a couple ot acres, and have tho rails split 
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under his immediate aupervisioa. The hewing and splitting is nanally 
paid for at the rate of ODe dollar for every hundred, the wood costing 
about as much, so that the expenses of fencing must he computed not 
higher than three dollars for every hundred rails. To diminish the 
coBt, it would be advisable for friends to purchase contiguous lots, so 
that for the tracts owned by them, only one external fence would be 
required at first. Twenty acres will require 4704 ; forty acres, 6720 : 
one hundred and sisty acres, 13,440; and a full section, or six hun- 
dred and forty acres, 28,880 cross-beams. 

In building board fences, iron posts and pine boards are made use 
of, and constructed in such a manner that two posts and three boards 
constitute a panel. The cost would be for hoards and hauling 81 15 
per rod ; the boards for 320 rods of fencing, the amount for 40 acres, 
would cost 8368. About 700 posts, at eleven cents each, would cost 
$77 ; for putting up tbe fence the cost would be — for digging post 
holes and setting posts, S28 ; for nails, 819 ; for nailing, $14 ; making 
the whole cost of fencing 40 acres, 1506. For enclosing 640 acres in 
one field, the cost is four times as much, viz., 12,024. 

DIVISION OP PARMS, ROTATION OF CROPS, ND NUB G. 

The division of a farm after the various spec f m ni her 
products, of course depends on the northern or, h p of 

the farm. We may, however, regard it as a div bl to 

the purpose, if one-ha]f of the entire tract of land d d f 1 cul- 

ture of grains and vegefables is planted with Ind u , wh 1 hree- 
fourths of the residue are sown, equally with wheat and oats. The 
culture of barley, rye, and potatoes, depends upon tbe character of the 
respective farms, and their comparative distance from the markets. 

Heretofore but little has been said concerning the rotation of crops 
in Illinois ; the esuberant soil yields whatever is required from it, and 
most farmers deeming it unnecessary to pay any regard to the land, 
are under the impression of best guarding their interests by esclosively 
cultivating that which commands the highest price at the time. 
While one cultivates Indian corn and wheat for a succession of ten or 
fifteen years, or more, another will plant Indian com for a few jeara, 
next oats, and then wheat in the stubble of the oats, repeating this 
for several times, after which he plants again Indian com. A third 
27 
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will first plant Indian corn for a couple of years, then winter-barley, 
after which oats. Thna, without caring muck about a fised order of 
crops, a raajority of the farmers will husband and grow rich within a 
short time, without considering, however, that a proper suecession of 
crops would considerably increase and enhance their wealth. 

Little aa on most farms a fixed succession of crops, that would ne- 
cessitate a division of the entire farming lands into certain fields, is 
observed, a manuring of the soil is never thought of. It is true, as 
we have already mentioned, that the rich soil of Illinois produces with- 
out any manure at all ; yet how much larger would its produce he, 
were that which by annual caltivation is withdrawn from the soil, res- 
tored to it by manuring the same. 

The average produce of an acre of Indian com baa been stated by 
ns at 56 bushels ; we now cite an instance lo show how enormously 
this amount may be swelled by cultivation and by manure. 

' Two years sgo, three men in Ogle Cuunty vied with each other to 
see who would raise the best acre of corn, and obtain the premium 
to be awarded at the County Fair. Each manured his land slightly, 
and cultivated it well with the bijej and the result was that they oh- 
lamed respectively 127, 131, and 134 bushels from the acre. 

'But if such results can bo attained, would it not amply compensate 
a farmer for his trouble ia directing his undivided attention to this 
subject, the more since, by being manured, the land would not become 
exhausted, but on the contrary be rendered more valuable and pro- 
ductive ? 

We cannot abstain from quoting, what in regard of the euccession 
of crops, and general cultivation of farms, is said in his letter to Brow- 
man Murray, by Mr. Jas. N. Brown, of Island Grove, the former Pre- 
sident of the lOinois State Agricultural Society; in which letter, 
after stating the productiveness of an acre at from 20 to 26 bushels 
of wheat, 60 to 80 of oats, and 40 to 50 of Indian corn, he proceeds as 
follows : 

" Snch poor results BhonM not be, except from an imperfect sjstem of til- 
lage. When the farmer breaks his land from three to four or five inches deep, 
the plongh cutting ten or twelve inches, and covering five or Bis move, (thus 
leaving one-third of the ground untouched), covers the com with a horse, 
ploughs the crop three timcH, and twice out of the three times ploughs with 
two farrows in the row, and this completes the tillage : it is aurpriMng that he 
27 
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raieeB any crop at alL And yet the fertility of our soil is euch that it yieMa 
abnnflanoe to such poor cultiTslion as tliie, whilst in other paita of onr eoim- 
trj Buoh results are not obtfuned except by jndieious culture suid rotation of 
crops. Such culture and rotation I warmly reooounend. Aft«r turning otbt 
the prMrie Hod, onltiTate three or four yeBrs in com, then oats or rye, which 
should be pastured and turned under, then com again ; and then clover and 
timothy for four or five years. Be careful not to bum any mairnre that may 
be on (he land, such m corn stalks for stuhble, as is tlie custom of many of our 
beat farmers, who seem to foi^et that it is as important to feed their land as 
to feed their stock, and liiat no labor pays so great a return as the labor ei- 
ponddd in manuring their lands intended for ttie plow. Haul yonr manure, 
and feed stock on lands intended for com, during the autumn and winter; 
being careful to keep the stock from stubble land, when eofl and rainy ; the 
treading of aod in soft weather in winter will not injure the land intended for 
com or grasa the neit year. Our yield by adopting this or a similar system, 
(with four workings, the first with a two-horse harrow, and thinning and 
Euctering the Com when about knee high), would be from eighty' to one hun- 
dred bushels per acre. 

"In confirmation of the foregoing -views I ^Te the following experiment: — 
Last April I broke thirty-fire acres of old pasture land ; the first portion haa 
been in graaa eighteen years, the second portion fourteen, the third part ten 
or twelve years. The portion that had been in grass eighteen yesrs I par- 
tially manured with dung from the horse and cow yards, and turned nnder im- 
mediately after spreading it. The whole field was prepared in the same man- 
ner with the exception of tie manure. It was all planted the same week in 
May, and received the same tillage, to wit ; one harrowing and three plouRh- 
ings, wiUi suckering and thinning out to three and four stalks in a hill. The 
. distance of the rows apart was four feet by three, and the yield was as follows : 
— That portion that had been in grass eighteen years, and was partially ma- 
nured, contained nine and a half acres, yielded a hundred bushels to the acre ; 
the second piece, fourteen years in grass, and manured ais or seven years 
once, produced one hundred and twenty-tiiree bushels per acre — number of 
acres, five and two-thirds; the third lot, ten years in grass, twenty acres, 
yielded eighty bushels per acre. It will be seen from the above experiment, 
that by an imperfect system of rotation in crops, and rather poor farming, I 
have increased my yield of com over the common yield of our virgin soil, from 
twenty to One hundred per cent. My hnd, after nineteen years' cultivation, 
affords a lai^er yield of corn and grass than it did when tiesb, and is conse- 
quently more valuable." 

From the preceding it will app Ih t by g P P ^ 

fivatioa, and aucoession of cr p m h h ^1 p ! t w 11 b 
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partially or wholly lose its fertility. No donbt macli time will be ri;- 
quired to exhaust the soil of Illinois so far, that even very deep 
ploughing should be found insufficient to insiire good harvests ; jet, 
unless the farmers can be persuaded, that the preservation of the fer- 
tility of the soil requires those productive powers, which it has ex- 
pended in bringing forth a crop, to be restored to it, that time must 
speedily arrive. And further, hat few farmers perceive that by wast- 
ing the straw of their wheat, they inflict as great an iujury upon them- 
selves, as they would by destroying the very wheat, since the produc- 
tion of wheat depends upon the production of straw; a feeble halm 
will but rarely bear a stout ear ; and if you insist upon being wasteful, 
you might as well feed the cattle with the wheat, as with the straw 
upon which it grew. A good field of wheat yields about 2000 pounds 
of straw per acre, which entire weight, save only the carbonate wliich 
it contains, is withdrawn from the soil, thua diminishiug its produc- 
tiveness for the following harvest, by just the same amount; therefore 
we are right in saying that if the straw is cut close to the gruuiid, by 
the reaper, as is usually the case, this would be no less a prodigalily 
than to feed the cattle on the wheat altogether. So much of the straw 
taken from the acre as would be restored to it, would increase the 
faculty of producing new straw on the part of the soil ; on the straw 
the wheat thrives well, and luxuriant halms bear stout ears. 

The soil of the prairies has been stated above to consist generally 
of clay, which much impedes the further descent of the water trick- 
ling down to it from the surface — thua protecting and securing the 
natural fertility of the soil, and preventing the escape of the powers 
derived by the soil from being manured; on the other hand, it must be 
admitted, that this property of the soil is the reason why many level 
sections of the pta es are frequently wet, and thus unfit for advan- 
tageous a d nmeiate cultivation of corn. Such humidity on the 
part of the so 1 w 11 in most cases admit of being obviated by deep 
ploughing ^ d anu ng often deep ploughing will be found sufficient 
to obviate the d ffi 1 y where, however, deep ploughing or manuring 
should not p V ad juate to accomplishing this object, a few ditchea 
properly dug will not fail to dry the land. 
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LABOR, WAGES, AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

(What IlIiDois requires is a further increase of her laboring popula- 
tion, the farmers ia every section of the StatR loudly com pi a! u in " of the 
want of hands, adding tliat much more Jand might be tilled, if a suffi- 
cient number of hands could be found for the purpose.* AVo subjoin 
a review of the wages, which, during 1855, were paid in the various 
sections of the State : 

CounlT- Monlhlj w^^h, (with Ijosrd,) nailj wages. 

Dekalb 
DuPate 

Macnnpiu. 

Marshall 

MoLea,n 

Peon a 

Hock Island 

Sangamon 

St Clair 

TaieweU 

Wnndford 

WiU 

Winnebago 

The higher rates are, of course, only paid during the harvest, but 
these, in many euun lies, exceed the above amounts ; the remuneration 
in winter is less than thit in summer. Much new land havim- been 
broken during IS'^'i, many farmers express their fears that wages will 
be still higher in 1856. 

The many difficulties which a single farmer has to surmount, in the 
pursuit of his business, render it difficult to determine how much 
work a man with two horses is able to perform; from thirty to forty 
acres, it is usually reckoned, can be easily tilled by a single man, pro- 
vided he procures himself some hand to assist him during harvest time. 
Two men with four horses can easily till ono hundred acres, and three 
men with five horses one hundred and sixty acres. ^We inow of a 
man who, together with a boy of some twelve years, and now and then 
wiih an assistant (who, however, did not cause him more than fifteen 
dollars annual expense), and five horses, tilled a farm of forty acres 
of ludian corn, tea acres of wheat, ten acres of oats, sis acres of flas, 
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fen acres of prairie, besides breaking lue tn ei ty ncrea f new pr 'r'e, 
and sowing it with nod corn. 

■i Two acres arc estimated s good dij s work f r a ainfle teim of 
horses, and one and a half for osin on minj places however moie 
is done. Many farmers prefei borses to oxen borses alwiy: bav ng 
this advantage, thit they go fa^iter, anl many farmers al o confend 
that tbej turn up the land better than osen A man walka al out 
twenty-five miles while ploughing a liy 

What facilitates the labor of a farmer m the west and espc i^llv m 
Illinois, is the use of mechanical power as the same is empb^ej n 
the Eastern fctates — excellent agnculturjl machines being n fact 
turned out m the west Most of the ploughs aremaie of steel jlates 
and are polished on wheels, so as to shine like mirrors furrow ng (he 
soil to a great depth. There are ploughs which f irrow the ground 
for the breadth of forty inches. That such hrge smooth andsl-wp 
ploughs, will do their work much faster than others is seif-ei dcit 
Very good ploughs are turned out by the roanuf^otory of J Drew 
MoJice, Rock Island Cou»^. ■ 

Wbcat and other grarais usually sown with the rotation sowing 
machine, by the use of which seed an 1 lime are sayed ind a sue ess 
ful crop ensured. The machines mo t fre juently used were inTented 
by Piersons and Garling. 

The grains are in most cases gathered by harvesting machines, the 
most excellent of which are those of MeCormick and Henry, to which 
were awarded the highest premiums at the " World's Fair." 

For the cutting of hay on the prairies, reapers are used, and espe- 
cially those of Seoville, Danforth and iKcCormiok. 

Lastly, the thre 1' g ' d by th h'n^ m h'n 'th at 
on the fields, or in th b m 

While speaking f !t 1 mpl t w h II h p t 

larly mention two mh wVhbgh tyt tod 1 t 

Illinois, seem bo w U -id pt d d ! 1 t d f th t '^t t th t t 
cannot be long ere th y a nt d d w f t th te m [! h 
and the wind-mills. 

With the first, whose inventor, Mr. Obed Hassej, also probably 
constructed the first reaping machine, espcrimeuts were not long ago 
made at the exhibition of the Maryland Agricultural Society that 
27* 
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proved completely satisfactory. The machine stearaed alone to lie 
field, distant two and a half miles, where the esperiment was to be 
made ; there four great turf ploughs being attached to it, it entered 
upon its task, furrowing the earth foorteen inches deep. The plough- 
ing was exceedingly well done, many of the farmers present esprea- 
Bing their opinions to the ■effect, that tbo machine was partieulariy 
adapted for breaking the soil of the prairie. We trust it will not be 
long ere we shall see the steam plough furrowing the fertile soil of the 
IlUnoisian prairies, and thus annually and more rapidly than ever be- 
fore, subjugating to culture many thousands of new acres. 

Of wind-mills there are but few, as yet, in Illinois, though the 
large prairies are admirably adapted for the use of the wind, as me- 
ohanicai power. Perceiving this, several gentlemen of Rochester, N. 
Y., have formed themselves into a cjjmpany, to erect, during 1856, 
fifty windmills on the western prairies; and in Peoria a company has 
been organiEed for a like purpose. The mill to be constructed by the 
last will contain two different milling apparatus, the grinding stones 
used in which are four feet in diameter; the whole, including the 
building and the right of using the patent, to cost flOOO. A mill 
thus constructed in Rochester, will grind thirty bushels of grain per 
hour, and it being estimated, that these mills cau be in actire operation 
for full ten months in a year, they ought to be preferred on this ac- 
count, if on no other, to water-mills, since but few of the latter might 
be found in constant operation for such a length of time. 

Five buabels of prime wheat will make one barrel of superfine flour, 
leaving a h ndsome pay to the rpIUer. 

An tb project for the purpose of rendering available the power of 
W nd b s b en started by Mr. M. D. Codding, of Lockport, Will Co., 
wb h tb ee miles from that place, established a machine-factory, 
and f tb above purpose, has constructed a machine which, simple, 
sub t nt 1 and low-priced, can be used for a number of purposes; for 
n t — f sawing wood, whetting stones, pumping water, etc. Mr. 
C dd tu ns out these maebines of any power desired, from that of 
one man to twenty horse power. A machine of one horse power, in- 
clusive of gearing, can be had for $25 to SiSO; the expense of larger 
machines of this kind not exceeding a just proportion to this. 
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INDIAN COIIN. 

There are a great number of varieties of corn in cultivation, and 
these varielies have become considerably intermingled. The prmci- 
pil varietiBS, which may be distinguished by the number of rows or 
grains, on the cob, and the color, shape or size of the keroeis, may be 
classified and described as follows : 

1. Yellow Corn, Golden Sioux, or Northern Flint Corn; having a. 
large cob, with twelve rows of moderate sized grains, very oily, and ia 
regarded as one of the best varieties for fattening animals, or for hu- 
man food. By skilful tillage, 130 bushels have been raised to the 
acre, weighing 9,216 lbs. in the ear, when dry : 75 lbs. of ears gave 
a bushel when shelled. 

2. King Philip, or the Eight-Rowed Yellow Corn, Its ears, which 
contain only eight rows, are longer than those of the Golden Sioux, 
and it will yield about the same quality of oil. It is a hardy plant, 
which belongs to a high latitude; grows to about nine feet in height; 
stalks small, ears from ten to fourteen inches in length. 

3. Canada Corn, or Eigliteen-Kowed Yellow. This corn, which is 
smaller, earlier, and more solid than any of the preceding, contains 
more oil than any other variety, except the Eiee Corn, and the Pop 
Corn. It is exceedingly valuable for fattening poultry, swine, &c., 
and is grown by many in gardens, for early boiling. 

4. Dutton Com. The cob sometimes grows to the length of four- 
teen or fifteen inches, but the grain is so compact upon it that two 
bushels of small ears have yielded £vo pecks of shelled corn, weighing 
62 lbs. to the bushel. With proper management, an acre of ground 
will yield one hundred to one hundred and twenty bushels to the 
acre. As it is very oily, gires a good yield, and ripens early, it has 
always been a favorite variety for culture in the north. 

5. Southern Big Yellow Corn. The cob of this corn is thick and 
long, the grain much wider than it is deep, and the rows unite with 
each other. The grain contains less oil and more starch than the 
Northern Flint kinds; yet its outward texture is somewhat flinty, 
solid and firm. It cornea to maturity rather later, affords an abun- 
dant yield, and is much used for fattening animals. 

6, Southern Small Yellow Corn. The ears of this variety are more 
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slender, as well as shorter than tho last named ; tlie grains are smaller 
though of the same form, of a deep yellow, more firm and flinty, and 
contain an ahundanoe of oil, which renders it more valuable for the 
purpose of shipping, or for feeding poultry or awine. 

1. Rhode Island White Flint Corn. The grains of this variety are 
about the size and shape of those of the Tuacarora Corn, but differ 
from them in containing an abundance of a transparent and colorless 
oil, which may he easily seen through their clear, pellucid hulls. The 
farinaceous parts of the grains are white, and aa the quantity of oil 
whiuh they contain is large, the fiour or meal is more substantial aa 
an article of food, and less liable to ferment and become sour. 

2. Southern Little White Flint Corn. The kernels of this variety 
are considerably smaller than those of the preceding, and much re- 
semble them in shape, but they are more firm and solid, contain more 
oil, and consequently are of more value for feeding poultry and awine, 
and for hnman food. 

3. Dutton White Flint Cora. A rariety not differing materially 
from the Yellow Button Corn, except in the color of the oil. 

4. Early Canadian White Flint Cora. Cultivated principally for 
early boiling or roasting, while green. 

5. Tuscarora Corn. The ears contain from twelve to sixteen rows 
of grains, which are nearly aa deep as they are broad, of a dead whitish 
color on the extreme end, are entirely composed within of pure, wbite 
dextrine, and starch, except the germs. As it contains neither gluten 
nor oil, it may be profitably employed in the manufacture of starch. It 
is much softer and better food fqi horses than the flinty kind, and if 
used before it becomes sour, it may be converted into excellent bread. 
It is also an excellent v^rieiy for boilin" when green or in the milky 

"V\ F C T 



. Virginia White Seed Corn. The ears of this com, which are 
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not vdTj' long, (fjor is the cob so long as those of the Big White, or 
Yellow Fliot), contaiu from f weutj iour to thirty six rows of very long, 
narrow grains. The-^e e;nin- at their extreme ends are almoat flat, 
and TOW so closely tosretl er from the tub to the surf lee that they 
produ e \ greater yield than any otl cr variety in proportion to the 
eizp of the e-irs They cOEtain more stwoh an! less gluten anl di1, 
than tho=e cf the Flint kinds ind from the r -deftness they serve as 
better food for horses but are le s nourishing to poultry ^nd swine 
This variety ripens later, though it is more productive than any other 
kind. 

8. Early Sweet Corn. There are two kinds of this corn ; one with 
the cob red, and the other white. The ears are short, and usually con- 
tain eight rows, the grains of which, when mature, are of a lighter 
color, and become shrivelled, appearing as if they were unripe. It 
contains a very large proportion of the phosphates, and a considerable 
quantity of sugar and gum, though bnt little starch. It is extensively 
cultivated for culinary purposes, and is delicious food when boiled 

9. Rice Corn. A small variety, with small conical ears, the ker- 
nels terminating in sharp points, which give them the appearance of 
burrs; the kernels in size and shape something like rice." It eontaios 
more oil and less starch than any other kind, and when ground, its 
meal cannot be made into bread alone, but is dry like sand. From 
its oily nature and peculiar size, this corn is well adapted for feeding 
poultry. 

10. Pearl Corn. Commonly called pop-corn, from the fact of its 
being used for popping, or parboiling. The ears of this variety are 
small, the grains are round, of various shades of color, the white of a 
pearly appearance; and contain, with the rice corn, more oil and less 
starch than any other variety. 

11. Chinese Troe Corn. It is a pure white variety, a very hand- 
some ear, about ten inches long, has ten rows, grain very closely set 
long and wedge-shaped, well filled out, to the end of the cob ; some of 
the grains slightly indented. One peculiarity of this corn is, the ears 
grow on the ends of the branches, hence its name " Tree Cotri." It is 
said to yield from one-fourth to one-third more than the common va- 
rieties. When ground into meal it is handsomer and better flavored 
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fban the common varieties of white corn. There are geaerallj two 
ears on a stalk, and often three 

There are many other fipet.ics of com, hut the foregoing embrace 
pretty much all those worthy of cultivition 

To raise a good crop of com, a man must of course have all the im- 
plements required for it. If the planting is to he done on old ground, 
the old ataiis should he cut and hroktn down first. TLis is ui-«ally 
done with a roller or a cylinder of wood, whith is within a square 
frame, and ahout four feet long, and nineteen inches in diameter, and 
has four bladcB placed at equal distances around it, and running its 
entire length; drawn along by the h.:rses, this instrument breaks 
down the stalks and cuts them up in fine style, leaving the stalks so 
cut about a foot long, and finishing about from sis to eight acres pet 
day in this manner. After this, the farmer should plough in the di- 
rection in which the stalks were broken down, so as to bring them un- 
der the earth turned up, which is easily accomplished; and nerer for- 
get to harrow on rough or heavy land. If he tben proposes makings 
marker, he should construct four wedge-shaped forms, 2J feet long, 5 
inches thick, 10 inches wide at one end, and runoing to an edge at 
the other. These forms may be made of two inch plank ; and two 
floor joists. One close to the points, and the other close to the heads, 
may he laid between them. A pole being then procured for a tongue, 
the hack end should he run over the front joist, and under the back' 
one and bolted at the two places where it touches them, in such a 
manner that when the end rests in the neck-yoke, the points of the 
wcdifea are lifted a little. A marker thus constructed, makes a broad 
mark, proof against a fortnight's rain, and destroys young weeds at 
the same time, to a great extent. The land being thus marked both 
ways, get Randall & Jones' Double Hand Planter, which is light, sub- 
stantial, and rapid, sowing two rows at once, of any number of ker- 
nels required, on pressed earth, from which the germ will sprout 
rapidly, the covering being as certain as if done with the hoe. Ten 
or twelve acres can thus be planted in a single day. 

Corn-land should always be rolled after planting, since this, in dry 
weather, will prevent evaporation and diminish the surface exposed to 
the rays of the sun. Eollicg should be repeated if the land continues 
dry, in order to bring up by capillary attraction, the moisture from the 
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Bnbsoil. In tending corn, the earth should not be turned away from 
the hill in the daj-time, since this would increase the chance of its 
drying through ; and in throwing the earth up to the hill, the part of 
the stalk above the bulb, froui which the supporters put out, should be 
prevented from being covered. 

One of the best cultivators known to us is that one which has the 
general form of the common dray-shaped cultivator, except that it is 
just as long and wide again as that, and the two iron bars are made 
like the beam and knees of a sleigh. Its steel teeth run very flat in 
the ground — it runs with the broad end forward, straddles a row, and 
requires two horses to draw it, but will perform twice as much work 
as can be done by any of the common methods. 

Indian com is frequently sown as the first grain on newly-broken 
land ; but as there is no reliance to be placed upon sod corn, many 
farmers prefer to leave the broken land lying fallow, until September, 
when it is sown with wheat. The planting of sod corn is dune by 
sticking an ase or a spad? between the layers of sod, and after drop- 
ping the corn apply the heel of the boot treely Some farmers prefer 
to drop the seed into every third furrow, and turn a furrow on it. If 
the latter plan is adopted, the ground must he well rolled to ensure a 
good crop. To corn put in on the sfd, usually no further attention 
is paid till harvest. The times of planting and harvesting depend 
upon the northern or sonlbern esposure, and the harvest will ofteo 
last until the end of November 

In 1835, Mr. Jno Scbionhover raised an ear which gave one 
quart and one gill of the shelled corn 

We have just enumerated the diftcrentvaneties of maize, which are 
cultivated, and before concluding this ch ipter we cannot forbear to 
point out a new variet3, the cnltivati n of which baa but just begun, 
viz., the Wyandott Corn The seed*" of fhis were obtained three 
years ago, from the WyandDtt Indians, and first cultivated by a 
farmer in Waverly, Morgan County, who produced a crop of ] 50 bushels 
per acre, and who, at the Agrieuliural State Fair, at Chicago, in the 
fall of 1855, sold the single ears of this variety at twenty-five oenls 
each. The ears are from five to nine inches long. It is 3 fine, pearly 
white, has but little chit, and grinds nearly all into meal. A che- 
mical analysis of its properties proves it to contain a large portion of 
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The kinds of wheat mostly cnltJTated in the State of Illinois, are 
the Canada Club, Italian, Hedgerow, White Flint, and the Rio 
Grande. Spring Wheat soceecds well, but has been blighted for a 
few years past. One ploughing is deemed sufficient, and better than 
two, even on a Bnmmer fallow. No manures are nsed on this or any 
other crop, except that from the barn-yard, which is nsually spread on 
the corn-field. With special regard to Spring Wheat, it may he of 
importance to say, that for preparing the ground, fall ploughing is 
best, since the land is in better order, and can be sown one or two 
weeks earlier, which is a great advantage. The earlier it ia sown the 
better, if the ground is in order for the harrow, no matter how cold, 
the frost will not hnrt young wheat. - The land should by all means 
be ploughed, ahhough some may be for ploughing in the cornstalks, 
and harrowing in. Experience has taught, that in this latter case, 
the crops at harvest have been so full of weeds, that tho usual average 
proceeds were considerably diminished. Plow your lands not over 
two rods wide, and in a direction to lead off the water best ; cut cross 
furrows in every slough or sag, so as to let no water stand on the 
wheat. Old land ought to be ploughed in the fall, but if ploughed in 
the spring, should be ploughed deeper. I 

Corn stubble ia preferable to wheat or oat stubble. 

The Canada Club is as good a kind as can be found. It is a good 
plan to change seeds frequently, as it has appeared that by continuing 
the same seed on the same land, it becomes diseased and sickly. To 
prevent smut wet your wheat and mingle slaked lime with it, at the 
rate of one bushel to twenty of wheat. If there are oats in the seed, 
the whole may be put in strong brine, and the oats skimmed off. It 
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IS in fact necessary to esaniiae the seed well, for it will not grow if it 
has healed, or become mustj; but this cannot always be detected by 
the eye, and it will therefore be better to try a sample, and see what 
portion will germinate; this will give you the quantity needed per 
acre. Of good seed, one bushel and a third to one and a half is about 
the right quantity. The "disease" it takes on, comes from sowing 
much imperfect seed, which never can produce vigorous, healthy 
plants. Let only the best seed be used, that which is free from all 
light, imperfect grains, and there will he found little " disease " or de- 
generacy. Spring Wheat is liable to grow too rank ; it should be 
sown as soon as the frost is out of the ground, that the straw may 
have y, stunted growth. The winter crop may be got in at a time 
when other labor does not press, and the whole preparalion fo^ it may 
be so managed as to interfere with no other work. It is easier sown 
therefore than Spring Wheat, and moreover it is easier harvested ; 
from the fact that it ripens from two to four weeks earlier, the har- 
vest season is prolonged to that extent. It will undoubtedly be both 
of great use. and unparalleled interest to wheat growers and others 
who are engaged in farmiog, to listen to the advice and hints on the 
subject of ihe culture of wheat of an Illinoisian farmer, who has been 
engaged in the business in the fertile prairie sections for many years. 
He says that manures for the preparation of the soil are no more ne- 
cessary than the application of any other substance. The land is 
turned over in June, and ploughed deeply and thoroughly. Imme- 
diately after ploughing, the whole springs up into a dense and vigo- 
rous growth of " Pigeon Grass." The land may be left in that con- 
dition until the middle of July, when you give it a single harrowing, 
letting all the stock you can command, run and tread upon it till a 
week before sowing. Then harrow it till the surface is sufficiently 
mellowed to cover the grain ; this is besi; done with a drill. One- 
fourth or half an inch is enough to cover the grain. This should be 
done in the middle of September, and a plough should not be allowed 
to touch the land afterwfirds. The very best mode would be, to put 
it in with a cultivator, and then run a roller over it. The treading 
with the feet of cattle on the loose prairie soil, before getting in the 
seed, is something very necessary, aud should therefore not be looked 
upon with indifference and carelessness. The soil in those regiooa 
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is loose, and therefore must be packed together, to hold the roots of 
the wheat plants; and for tlie same reason it would not be a good 
practice to give the land more than one good ploughing. As confir- 
matory of this, at least as far as the packing of the soil is concerned 
the same farmer adds, that every farmer must no p h 

fields, where there is a road, or the land has bee mpe 
some cause, where there is no kilhng of his wh 
the rest of the field may he killed. He happene to p rt 

crop on some summer-fal lowed land, without the p 

fore sowing, and his surprise was great, when h m fi d 

that here was a splendid crop, while all the re his w h d 

either failed, or turned out badly. 

It is supposed, that the common fault must b p 
too deep, and as usually cultivated, it is very lit 
depth is too great if the ground can be made to 
A half inch, if the kernel is made to stay, and a gr 

it, is about the right depth. 

In the north of the State wheat should be sow 
rowed both ways, or drilled in by a proper mac! 
ning of September. Wheat sown upon such 1 m 

rarely fails to produce an excellent crop. The 
raise Winter Wheat on new prairie, is to break J 

low, and cross-plough it a little deeper than it w 
end of August, then sow and harrow it well, and 
you can. If among corn, sow about the last of August, or first of 
September, and put in with a double shovel -plough, by going twice in 
a row. Cattle must not be allowed to run on it and tramp it, unless 
the ground is covered with snow. The stalks must be broken down 
or cut, in spring. To break them, one takes a pole, ten or twelve feet 
in length, and hltehes a team to it, so as to draw it sideways, when 
the snow is off, and the ground and stalks frozen, and break three rows 
at once. One man with a team will break thirty acres in a day. I 
roll all my small grain in spricg, thinking that it grows more evenly, 
and knowing that it is better harvesting. 

A surprising fact, which deserves to be mentioned is, that many 
good farmers in the State of Illinois have often looked upon grow- 
ing Winter Wheat as an enterprise which is not always attended with 
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the best aaceess, or whiuh comparatively a£forda but little profits; 
wliile it may be derived from, very reliable sources, tbat at tbe time 
when the country was first settled, some farmers in the neighborhood 
of Rfick River did not seldom produce over forty bushels of wheat to 
tlie acre. For fear of ill success in growing Winter Wheat, they 
mostly depend upon Spring Wheat, and there can certainly no fail- 
ures of the crops occur, if the soil is but properly tilled, that is to say, 
if jnu plough deep enough, uot only three inches, but from tbreo to 
sis inctes deep, which practice, though requiring more labor and ex- 
pense, will amply recompense, and be of incalculable advantage to 
those who do not object to it. The result of the first crop is of greater 
importance to the new settler or beginner, than any of the subsequent 
ones, because at the begiunicg such heavy expenses will arise, that no 
one should neglect tbe somewhat exhausting labor of tearing open the 
sbd turned round. Winter Wheat will then yield a splendid crop. 
On older land the culture of Winter Wheat deserves a particular at- 
tention, where the seed cast between the corn rows still on the field, 
is ploughed m with a three shove) eulm^tor. Seldom as this last 
method is adopted, several years' practice have shown, that such win- 
ter seed is lei-t expJStdd to trepama;, because the dropping corn-leaves 
screen it esceedm^lj well, and the wheat soon overlops the stubble, 
so that at harvct-time, it forms no obstruction. One could certainly 
put in a greit deal more wheat in thi« manner, if there would not 
usually be too much weed amongst the coi n rows, or if as it frequently 
happens, the wind had not broken or bent so many corn-stalks. An- 
othof fact which should not be Ipft unobserved, is, that seed wheat 
should never be threshed with a machine, but should bo carefully 
shelled to prevent its cracking; from & continued use of threshed 
wheat for seed, it becomes more and more degenerated every year, and 
the blasting or sickening in general, of the wheat designated for seed, 
may really he derived from the wrong method of threshing the same, 
it becoming spoiled by the thresher. Many kernels are broken or 
partially mashed, and can never produce a perfect crop, but on the 
contrary, render poorer and poorer every succeeding harvest. 
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Oafs are estensivelj grown in almost everj' part of tte State, and 
never fail to produce a remunerating crop. In order to prevent tlieir 
lodging or falling out, which they are apt to do soon after heading 
out, the farmer sows on corn land, and harrows in the crop, without 
using the plough, putting from two Co three bushels on the acre. Mr. 
Jas. N. Brown, former Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, 
in a letter to the above named institution, says, that in his judgment, 
farmers are in the habit of putting too little seed of oats or other grain 
upon the acre ; he thinks that if the land is too thinly sown, the defi- 
ciency resulting will bo supplied by noxious weeds. The accounts of 
persons for many years engaged in farming, show that in some loca- 
tions, only from 40 to 50 bushels of oats per acre have been obtained, 
while in other parts of the State, for example, in the vicinity of 
Springfield, from 60 to 80 bushels per acre, are obtained. It may 
not be a wrong suggestion that rauth depends on the quantity of seed 
oats planted in an acre ; three bushels of seed will undoubtedly yield a 
more plentiful crop, than one and a half or two bushels, provided that 
the soil is well tilled. 



Barley is commonly sown after Indian Com. It seldom thrives on 
newly-broken soil. A gravelly soil, which is light, warm, and sandy, 
is best fitted for it. It should be prepared as early as possible in the 

The ground for barley moTe than for any other grain, must be 
deeply plough d and finely [ulvenzed Twii-c ploughing is necessary, 
and unle s Ihe soil is verj li^l t it would be an advantage to have 
one plough i g dine in the fall Barley m y be sown after corn, po- 
tatoes or Veins it is sometimes sown after whcit or oats, but though 
the grain in th s Cise is alwijs tnely colored it is bad fanuing, and, 
except unler peculiar ci eumslance'i should ne\er be done. The ear- 
lier It IS dene the better but it s sometimes sown as late as tbe last 
ofMiy 

No trop perhaps is lenefitfel in much by rolling as barley. Wood 
ashes are an escellent manure f r barley Tresh barn-yard manure 
ihoul 1 not le u p 1 \\ ell rolie 1 i nnure from tbe yard, thoroughly 
mised ^i I lit il w II ^1 (, the tc li r ^ri n a quick and vigorous 
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Btart, and add greatly to the jield. Dry weather, after sowiDg, ia 
highly favorshJe to this crop, but wet weather is injurious. 

On new prairie-land harley is not a profitahle crop, unless the soil 
be deeply brolien up in the fall, and then thoroughly worked in the 
spring, with a cultivator, or by light ploughing, so as not to disturb 
the sod. Barley is one of the best crops to 60W grasa-seeds with, 
and ranks among those speciea of grain which are much cultivated, 
and very successfully, in a portion of the State. 



Although rye is not estcnsivoly raised in Illinois, it cannot be de- 
nied that If the culture of it ia properly managed, pretty good crops 
may here and there be obtained. Some farmers in St. Clair County 
and neighborhood, have, for some years past, been pretty successful 
with it. The farmers who live in the neighborhood of towns in this 
State, generally devote part of their land to the cultivation of it, in 
order to meet the demands of bakers. 

BUCKWHEAT 

Is an excellent crop, as far as it goes, and for the uses required. It 
18 easily raised, requiring neither an over rich soil, nor a culture more 
particular than good management would demand for any crop. The 
beat time for sowing it is the advanced part of the summer, when it 
will also work the destruction of the weeds ; so that the culture of this 
crop is favorable for cleaning the fields. 

It may be sown in the course of the month of June, and it has even 
been put in as late as the 4th of July, and good crops have been ob- 
taioed. It is usual to sow about one bushel per acre, or a little less, 
broadcast, and cover with the harrow. It is better to roll the ground 
after sowin". By so doing the crop grows slow; but without careful 
manageraert, will be liable to become foul with sand or earth, and 
thus Tujure the flour made from the grain. The ground should be 
well tilled ; there is no other difEculty in the culture. The crop is cut 
with the cradle before frost, and should be raked very carefully on a 
dry day, to avoid dirt. It is advisable to set up the gavels on the 
beds for drying, and to carry them to the floor and thresh immediately. 
The crop is liable to heat if staked or packed closely in a mow, and 
28* 
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S60 HOrs. — POTATOES, 

the jtrain must be thoroughlj oleaned, if it is desired to serve as food 
for human beinss 

A correspondent of the Ohio Caltiyator sajs, that he " has made 
esperimenta to render hnd designed for wheat-culture more fertile, 
breaking up and ploughing under buckwheat planfations." This seems 
to be a method which meets the general approbation of those who 
have ever made the same experiment, with care and attention. 



This branch of agriculture comes more and more into use, and is very 
lucrative to the farmer, if he understands the proper and judicious 
management. Considering the great increase of the production of 
beer, it is not to be espeeted that the prices will ever be Jower than 
twenty cents. The middle and southern parts of Illinois seem to bo 
particularly favorable for the growing of hops. In the neighborhood 
of Belleville, and in Missouri, the most promising beginnings have been 
made in the culture of hops. 

Deep, loamy soil, is best for hops, and good corn land is good hop 
land also. To prepare land for hops, plough nine or ten inches deep, 
the land to be furrowed the same as for corn. Hops have running 
roots, from one foot to three feet long, with joints or eyes to them. 
These roots are cut from the old hill, every spring, after they have 
been planted two years. The joints or eyes are two or three inches 
apart. These are the roots to be planted; they must bo out so as to 
have three joints to a piece, and put three pieces to a hill. They are 
covered three inches deep. The second year, the quantity and qual- 
ity are likely to be as good as ever from the field. Hops are generally 
planted at a distance which gives eight hundred hills to the acre 
They twine around poles from thirteen to twenty feet long. 



In order to obtain good potatoes for sued, make choice of a small 
spot of arable, well-drained land — an eastern slope, and new land are 
the best— ploughed early in the spring, and furrowed four or five 
inches deep, 2J feet apart. Select middling^ized potatoes, which 
have touched the ground during the winter previous; but do not cut 
them. Drop one every eight inches along the furrows, and cover them 
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by filling the furrows with earth. Then cover them with a top dress- 
ing of forest-leaves and straw, two inches deep. As soon as the tops 
of the young plants are two or three inches high, pass between them 
with a shovel plough, followed by a hoe, destrojiug the weeds and 
levelling tbe ground; do not hill. This is all you have to do until 
fall ; when the ground begins to freeze, cover over with straw, chaff, 
or forest-leavee, six inches deep, to keep them from frost. Your pota- 
toes mill now have a chance to rest and ripen during the winter. In 
this way jou will have the greatest yield and best quality. Continue 
this course from year to year, and the rot will not only disappear, but 
your crop will increase from 25 to 100 per cent. 

The third year you may increase your field crop, by ploughing in 
fine manure. 

In some parts of the State we learn that the rank growth of the 
crop has chiefly developed itself in the vines, which are luxuriant be- 
yond precedent, while tbe essential root itself, the potatoe, is found, 
upon being pulled, to amount to almost nothing, being very small and 
poor. This, however, may be no sign of a bad crop, for strong vines 
are considered a proof of good potatoes. There is time enough pet 
for th6 roots to grow to their full size, and they probably will, if the 
vines continue in good health. The crop is a very large one, and if 
the yield proves to be abundant, the price will fall much below its pre- 
sent cost. 

\ Mr. Albert Weinberger, a farmer of thorough experience, in White- 
field township, Marshall County, Illinois, gives good encouragement 
in speaking of his own potatoe growths; he says, that the average 
crops in his neighborhood may be laiii down at about 100 bushels per 
acre, although be himself raised 150 bushels per acre last year, and 
90 did several of the neighboring farmers, in spite of the more or less 
injurious influences of the weather during the summer; this is a very 
good crop.-' The average price of potatoes last year, in some markets 
of Illinois, was about fifty cents per bushel, and it is not an uncom- 
mon oeourrence, that speculators make engagements for potatoes, evea 
as early as the time of their planting. 

In opposition to tbe system of planting potatoes late in the season, 
a communication was made to us by a farmer, that he raised no leas 
than two hundred bushels of potatoes per acre, having planted them 
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about the middle of May, that tliej should be well advanced by the 
time the hot weather comes on; or, according to his opinion, they may 
not be planted till after the middle of June, that they may have the 
benefit of the September rains. He says that last season, late planted 
potatoes in his neighborhood were almost an entire failure. 

SWEET POTATOES. — Convolnulm Baloias. 

These are now existing in a number of varieties. The roots are 
usually spindle-shaped and farinaceous; the vines are herbaceous, tak- 
ing roots at intervals; the leaves are hastate, (ci'oss-bow shaped), and 
consequently three-Iobed. The flowers, which are few, are white es- 
ternally, and purplish within. In Northern Illinois, only one variety 
succeeds perfectly, viz : the Nansemond, brownish -yellow, short va- 
riety, which can be grown as far north as the varieties of Indian com. 

The ground should be trench -ploughed, at least one foot deep, and 
the soil thoroughly pulverized; this should be done at the time of set- 
ting the plants, and is a principle to be observed in all hoed crops— to 
plant in newly-ploughed land. No manure should he used, as this gives 
an excess of vine at the espense of tuber, nor will tho potatoes be so 
rich, for with high manuring, they incline to be watery. 

The best seed-time is about the first of April, and as the season is 
usually pretty rough then, it is necessary to put the seed-potatoes in 
hot-beds, for sprouting, and then cover them with hay or straw, to 
shelter them from rain or snow, stiil much prevaihng at that early 
season. About the first or middle of May, the plants will be several 
inches high, and should be transplanted as soon as no more danger of 
frost is to be feared. The ground into which they are then planted, 
and which has been prepared as above described, is laid olf with a two- 
horse plough, in ridges about four feet wide. 

These ridges are then divided with a hoe into' hills the same dis- 
tance apart, making four feet each way, so as to allow of culture with 
a shovel-plough both ways. The hills should be made large, like a 
two-bushel basket, though a little broader at the base ; a small exca- 
Tation is made with the hand in the top of the hill ; at the bottom of 
which a plant is Set in the usual way, and a little wafer is then poured 
in, to settle the earth about the plants ; if ordinary care has been be- 
fitowed on them, very few will fail. In the after culture a shovel- 
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plough is run fhrongh ia both directions, which, with the aid of the 
trowel ahout the top of the hills, will keep the crop free from weeds. 
The shovel-plough not only kills the weeds, but bj breaking the crust, 
admits the air to permeate tbe soil, whith is of higb importance to the 
fair growth of all tuberous-ronti-d phntS The crop should be worked 
in this way several times, until the vmes too much obslruet the way^ 
wben little farther attention i& required, escept to raise the vines with 
a stick, or by the hand; since they thi.a ijave a disposition to send 
down roots at the joints, which should not be f ermitted 

Being in possession of various aceouuts from persons in this State, 
who have been growing the sweet potatoe f jr SLveral years, we are led 
to the conclusion, that even tbe rich, loamy praine soil, with itgahim- 
danee of vegetable mould, yields pretty good average crops of this fa^ 
vorite variety of tuberous plants; while on tbe other hand it may be 
coDsidered as a long esfabliBhcd tjct, that sandy loam answers the pur- 
pose still better. 

Ko rotation with other erop^ is required in growing the sweet po- 
tatoe; it succeeds well yeir jf er year in the same place. The great 
advantage to be dented from this is that a suitable place can be se- 
lected, in which every esof lipnte is united The principal objects are 
to have a place where the plants may enjoy much heat and sunsbioe, 
and where they are at the same time protected from cold winds and 
blasts. 

It were to be wished that fat mers and gardeners, even in the north- 
ern counties of this State, would give thia vegetable the attention it 



Is grown to a certain extent in several parts of the State, as well as 

most of the Western States of this country. It is not only the 

seed, but the fibre also, which makes this a plant of high value. 

No country in the world presents so many and so great advantages 

r the production of fiax, as our own. In any of the Western States, 

e seed will always pay the expenses of growing, and give to tbe 

grower the average profit of 50 to 75 per cent. The production of 

flax has sometimes been encouraged by manufacturers of woven goods 

a the Eastern States, for they haye always been obliged to import 
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their supplies of flax from Europe; and tbe prices paid for it, includ- 
ing the cost of transportation, duties, etc., makes the material pretty 
espeonive before it reaches their hands; the question, therefore, arises, 
whether flax would not be much less expensive as a home product. 
There can be no doubt that it would — aad great sums would he added 
to the present profits of flas-growiog, which are only based upon the 
yields of flas-seed. 

It is thought by some, that the growth of flax is injurious to the 
soil ; hut the experience of those who have paid complete and long at- 
tention to it, entirely contradicts this. 

The soil best adapted to flax, is a rich, alluyial, or sandy loam, or 
a loose marl, neither too wet nor too dry. Upon poor, wet, or gra- 
velly soils, it will not succeed, and manure should be applied on land 
of an inferior kind. Good wheat land will also be good for flax; soils 
of medium quality are best suited to its growth. 

The ploughing should be done in fall, and the land be Weil drained, 
and repeatedly and carefully cleansed from weeds. In the spring the 
cultivator may be passed over the land to the depth of four or five 
inches ; a light harrow may then he run over it. Then the land 
should he rolled and harrowed, to make a fine surface for the reception 
of the seed, and a firm and compact bottom. 

The expense of preparing grass land directly for flax, may some- 
times be too great, and it is therefore desirable that some other crop 
should intervene, of plants such as do not occupy the land long, and 
which during their growth want frequent stirring; such plants as 
beans, peas, &c., because the repeated stirring renders the mould soft 
and loose, and at the same time destroys tbe weeds which would other- 
wise do much damage to the flax. 

The seed may be sown any time between the middle of April, and 
tbe middle of June ; later sowing is not to be recommended, as the 
crop always blossoms in the month of July, and if sown later, the 
plant is short, and tbe fibre soft and brittle. The seed should be 
spread evenly, and, if possible, in moist weather. 

The roots penetrate downward about half the length of the stem ; 
and a soil of the above description, loose and loamy, should therefore 
be chosen for the cultivation of flax; a soil which is not liable, cither 
t« contain too much moisture, or to be too dry, but is capable of being 
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well tilled, answers the purpose best. With regard to the oboice of 
seed, it should be of a brigbt, brownish color, oily to the feel, and at 
the same time heavy. The seed from HoUaod not only ripens sooner, 
but it also yields more fibre than most others. American seed pro- 
duces a common fine flax, 

The quantity of seed required per acre is from two, to two and a 
half bushels, when sown broadcast. It may, however, be added, that 
with regard to the quantity of seed, much depends upon the quality 
of the soil, and also on the weather; for if too much seed is sown on 
rioh and fertile land, the crop is in danger of lodging. 

If the cultivation is performed in a proper manner, an acre of good 
soil will readily produce 20 bushels of this seed, which is worth from 
$1 50 to 12 per bushel, according to the quality. 

In regard to the preparation of the flas, the following is to be ob- 
served : If we take straw, break it, and carefully esamine it, it will be 
found to consist of three distinct parts ; the centre is occupied by a sort 
of cellular tissue, having the appearance of wood ; this is usually called 
the " shave," or " bean ;" it is composed of bundles of long and tough 
fibres, the whole enveloped by a thin and delicate barfc or skin 

The first process is called the "sleeping," or "daw-rottmg/ in thn, 
the straw is spread on the grass, and carefully watered, sufficient mois 
ture being supplied to support the action of fermentation m tbt. tis- 
sues of the plant. This method, however, is very tedious, and re 
quires several weeks for completion. The usual method is to immerse 
the straw, either in tanks or pits, constructed for the puipose, or m 
slowly -running streams. In a few days, a scum appears on the sur- 
face of the water, and is succeeded by the evolution of gaseous bub- 
bles, arising from the decomposition, which is now actively at woik. 

Great care must then be taken to prevent this from proceeding too 
far, and effecting injury to the quality of the fibrous portion; it must 
be constantly walohed, and removed as soon as the desired end has 
been attained. This is known immediately by a person of experience, 
from the manner in which the fibre separates from the straw, in break- 
ing a portion of the stalk. Great judgment is required in determining 
the proper time for drawing the flax from the steep; — if the process 
has not been carried far enough, the fibre is coarse, and can only be 
used for the manufacture of the common goods. 

The temperature of the steep is kept between 80 and 90 degrees. 
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BROOM COR]X. 



Thia corn is not \ery extensively cultivated, as yet, in tlie State, 
but the n-efulness of it makes it a subject worth mentioning, as it 
may be cultivated in localities adapted for it. Mr. Beebe, a farmer 
near Platteville, Illinois, is known to have cultivated this corn for 
about three years, raising, however, but a small quantity, until last 
year, when he planted about 12 acres, and obtained an excellent crop. 
The soil best adapted for it seems to be the broken sod of an old prai- 
rie or pasture. Any soil which will serve for the cultivation of In- 
dian corn, is equally adapted for Broom corn. It is not necessary to 
apply manure if the soil is but of a middling quality. Broom com ia 
considered to be a crop which will hardly fail, if it is not Sown loo 
late. The soil is prepared almost in the same manner as for Indian 
corn, but should be tilled a little more with the roller and cultivator, 
because the seed is smaller, requiring a more loosened soil for sprout- 
ing. The ridges are laid about h a d a h d nt from each 
other, so that the sun's rays may p the hills 18 
inches apart; and from 10 to k n L n f ch hill. It 
ia best to plant as early as the as n w p m A soon as the 
corn is grown high enough to di6 n m h h w worked with 
the cultivator and the hoe, not a m h n f five stalks to 
a hill ; the hoeing is usually perf m d w co 

There are two methods of ha — n at the stalks 

as soon as they are ripe, to bring h m b b □ m ve the 
and place the stalks on planks d y I h m ner the stalks 

preserve their original bright and h b m nng a highei 

price. The other method is to h p d u h seed i 
fectly ripened, then to cut it and p d n fid two or three 
days, to get dry; it is then tak n h nd p scafFoldi 

for thorough drying, in such a m w h o pass freely 

over it, and to prevent its rotti g By w ter method, 

from 30 to 50 bushels of good dp band, which an 

equal in value to the samo quantity of oats, for feeding poultry, 
sheep, etc. The average yield is about 400 brooms per acre — 100 
pounds of good brush make about 70 medium sized brooms. 

The brush of Mr. Beebe's Broom com crop, of last year, was of the 
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finest order; and he was engaged during the fall in manufaoturing 
brooma. He intends to build larger shops, and carry on the business 
on a more extensive scale. He is ready to furnish seed, and will pur- 
chase, next fall, all good Broora com which may be offered him. It 
is beyond any doubt, that the raising of tliia corn, will soon prove very 
profitable for the farmers in this State, as well as for those who are 
engaged in the manufacture of brooms made of this domestic ma.terial 
About one peck of seed is required per acre. 

CHOCOLATE CORN. 

This seems to be a variety of the so-oalled "millet c rn n J as it 
may, perhaps, be little known as yet, I take this opportun tj of pre- 
Hcnting to the reader the information that was given to me with re- 
gard to this corn, by Mr. Feusaaer, in St. Clair County Ilhn -s he 
says: — "I raise a plant for my household use, which seems to be a 
variety of millet, having a black seed. The right name of it I have 
not been able to find— we call it " ebocolate corn," a name which may 
be derived partly from the way in which it is used, and partly from 
the manner of its cultivation. We use it as a very delicious substi- 
tute for coffee ; and it sometimes also serves us as a savory dish at our 
meals. It is easy of digestion, and tastes precisely like weak choco- 
late, and even resembles it in color. It is Bown in the beginning of 
May ; it ripens about the beginning of September, and is not affected 
by light night-frosts. This plant is cultivated like Indian corn or po- 
tatoes ; the seed, if sown, is covered b.ut one inch high. The hills are 
to be kept apart a distance of three or four feet, and from five to seven 
plants arc left to each hill. 

" The preparation of a beverage from this com, ,is accomplished in 
the following manner :— 

" We want for our table four pints of chocolate ; we take one and a 
half ears, nearly filling the funnel of our coffee-mill, which is about 
4i inches wide, and IJ inches high, and grind the kernels a little fine; 
having proceeded thus far, we mis the ground substance with two 
pints of water, and boil it until the starch contained in it forms into 
a lump, the liquid is then pasi^eJ, to separate it from the grains, through 
a fine jvire sieve, or tin colander ; two pints of sweet milk, from which 
the cream has been skimmed, and a good tablespoonful of ci 
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powdered Bugar, and a little cinoamoa are then added to ths decoo- 
tion ; it is now boiled once more, and a most delicious beverage, which 
ia scarcely distinguishable from light chocolate, is ready for use. If 
jou wish to improve it still further, jon may add an egg, and a little 
nutmeg." 

If tliis corn could grai^uaSly be brought to serve as a substitute for 
coffee, considerable sums which are every year paid for this latter ar^ 
tide would be saved. 

CHINESE YAM. (^Dioscorea Batatas,') 

This tuber has not been cultivated, as yet, in the Sfate; but aa it 
can be raised in lUinoia, we think it a duty to call the attention of the 
fanners and settlers to it. 

From a report made by the agricultural division of the Patent Of- 
fice, it appears that this variety of tuber has lately been introduced 
into the United States, for experiment. 

The tiietbod of cultivation as adopted by the Chinese, appears to be 
easy andsimple. 

" la tiie autumn, they select the amallcst tubers, preserving them 
from injury by frost, by covering them in a pit with earth and straw. 
The spring succeeding they plant them near each other, in a trench, 
in well prepared soil. When they have put forth shoots, one or two 
yards in length, the joints and leaves, containing the buds, are cut off 
and planted for reproduction. For this purpose, they form the ground 
into ridges, on the top of which a shallow trench is made with the 
hand, or some suitable implement, in which these joints are planted, 
covered slightly with finely pulverized earth, with the leaves rising 
just to the surface. Should it rain the same day, they shoot imme- 
diately; if not, they must be gently watered, until they do so. In 
fifteen or twenty days, they give birth to new tubers and stalks, the 
latter of which it is necessary to remove from time to time, to prevent 
them from taking root on the sides, and thus injuring the development 
of the tubers already formed." 

By the report of the gentleman to whom the yam was sent for ex- 
periment, we learn that it is growing finely, promises an abundant 
yield, and appears to be well adapted to the soil and climate. 

Another communication, received from a gentJeman in the Slate of 
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Dlinois, with regard to the " Yaai," treats this interesting subject aa 
follows : 

" I cannot forbear to make mention of a plant, which maj probably 
soon take its way to our "Western States, and to which the general at- 
tention may already be directed, since it promises to bring greater be- 
nefits to the Eastern as well as to the Western Hemisphere, than per- 
haps any other plant heretofore known. A 'Tam' tuber of the va- 
riety above mentioned, was sent some six years ago by the French 
Consul, M. de Montigny, at Shanghai, to Paris, where it was planted 
and cultivated with much care. From thence planla were sent to 
America," 

Mr. Prince, on Long Island, has already obtained a full crop of 
yams. The accounts of Professor Decaines, at Paris, the Chinese and 
Japanese news, and the opinions of Mr. Prince, and others, establish 
this point, that the plant may be grown in all countries where pota- 
toes succeed well. It does not suffer from frostj when kept in the 
ground, and may be preserved in cellars, in good and sound condition, 
for ten months. It is easy to transplant and increase it, and it is/sure 
to give abundant yields, even on a small, but well cultivated piece of 
land. It is not liable at all to disease or rot, and is more nutritive, 
healthy, and palatable, than our common polatoe, and seems to be de- 
signed to become the nourishment of many people. 

Small, sound tubers of the " Chinese Yam," are sold at S6 per 
dozen, sent by mail, if ordered soon, at EUwanger & Barry's, Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. n 



This State, especially in the central part, may properly be considered 
a good grass-growing region. The cultivation of tame grass, was, in 
former years, when farmers were yet scarce, and the surrounding prai- 
ries still afforded a sufSeiency of gras"* for hay-making, not deemed to 
be necessary, and was entered on by but few, till it was found that in 
the course nf time, the natural prairie-grass in the neighborhood of 
farms, remarkably diminished by the pasturing of cattle. Farmers 
then came tn the conclusion that the raising of grass crops would be 
highly important and even very necessary for them. The varieties 
generally grown are clover and timothy. 
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3-10 GRASSES. 

In order to get a permanently good pasture, it is necessary to culti- 
vate the old land for some time ia com, wheat, and other grain, as by 
this method, the wild properties of the soil, the weeds, and the wild 
grass, will be effectually destroyed. For this, six or seven years' good 
tillage of the land that is to be prepared for grass, is required ; and 
such land, if after this time sown with clover, may serve exceedingly 
well as pasture for 5 or 6 years. The sod may then be broken again, 
and the same rotation, commencing with the cultivation of f^rain, be 
repeated. In some parts of the State, timothy is better adapted for 
permanent pastures than clover. If timothy ia on rich and good soil, 
two crops may be obtained; one mowing is then performed in the ear- 
lier part of the summer, and another, in the latter part of it. 

The best time for sowing grass ia considered to be in the month of 
March ; at least this may be the case in Central Illinois, while in more 
northern regions it may perhaps fee more advisable to sow a little later. 
Some farmers in Qentral Illinois mix their grass-seeds together, and 
sow at the rate of one-third clover, and two-thirds timothy, using one 
bushel of clover, and two bushels of timothy, on twelve or thirteen 
acres. Stock should not be suffered to run on grass during March 
and April. If the seeds are not mised, the average quantities re- 
quired for sowing are about as follows : clover, ono bushel to ten acres ; 
timothy, one bushel to five acres. 

Blue grass is also cultivated, but not so extensively as clover and 
timothy. 

Mr. Weinberger, a farmer in Marshall County, directs our attention 
■to a variety which is known by the name of Millet grass. This va- 
riety would deserve greater attention if it were perennial, but it is only 
a one year's plant, and therefore must be sown every year. The va 
riety was made known and cultivated some years since in that county, 
and is very valuable, not only for the excellence of the blade, but also 
for its seeds, which are in fair demand. Dry land is best adapted for 
its growth ; it grows to the height of seven or eight feet. If much at- 
tention is to be bestowed on the seed-croji of millet, it is better to sow 
the seed broad-east, since this will promote a fuller development of the 
seeds. But if a good Aoy-crop is expected, one may sow thicker ; the 
stalks will thus be prevented from growing too hard and coarse. The 
average yields of this variety may be about four tons of hay per acre, 
4Uid twenty bushels of seed. 
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PEUIT CULTURE. 

The culture of fruit lias for many years been carried ,on more or 
less extensively, in those parts of this Slate in which the localities ap- 
peared to be adapted. In Middle and Southern Illinois, orchards have 
existed for a long while, and even in the north of this State, near the 
Lake Michigan, the culture of some kinds, especially the apple, has 
been attended with pretty good success. The principal varieties of 
fruit grown In Illinois, are, the apple, peach, pear, quince, plum, &o. 

The State Fair held at Springfield, last year, offers great induce- 
ments to povwhgisfs and fruit-growers in general. The most beauti- 
ful specimens of apples and other fruit were there to be seen, and se- 
veral premiums were awarded. 

THE APPLE. 

The apple, as a tree, as well as a fruit, is said to have reached a 
high degree of perfection in some parts of Central and Southern Illi- 
nois. The crops raised in a year of abundance are often superior to 
the best crops obtained in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, both in quality and in quantity., It is an established fact, that 
each desirable variety of the apple has its own latitude, in which it 
attains its highest perfection, and that every departure from this par- 
ticular latitude depreciates, in a greater or less degree, the value of 
the fruit. The orchards lu the State contain, for the most part, 
grafted fruit alone. The soil best adapted for planting apple-trees is 
a mixture of loam, mould, and lime; a sloping bill is preferable to a 
level place. Among the numerous varieties, may be mentioned as the 
most approved : Red June, Early Harvest, Tops of Wine, Sine gara 
won, Ramho, Newark, Pippin, Alea:ander, Fameuse, Golden Pippin, 
JSsopvs Spitzenberg, TeUow BeUfiovier, PriesUey, Long Green, Non- 
pareil, Red Baldtein, Newton' Pippin, Lansinburg, Michael Henry, 
29* (341) 
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S42 THE PEACH. 

and Pippin. The best cider is obtained from the Virginia, and Si- 
beria Crab. 

Sweet apples arOTiiore nocrisiiing and hcaUi j tlian acidoncs. For 
feeding stock of all kinds, an orchard of sweet apples ia as profitable as 
anything which the laod will produce. 

The following are good kinds for planting : Earlj/ Golden Siceef, 
Eog Island Sweet, RamsdeU Sweet, Pound or Pamphin Sveet, 
Tolman's Sweet, Peach Pond Sioeei, &c With regard to the crops, 
it may be said that they are sometimes very remunerating Fximples 
may bo given, where single trees have yielded from five to ten d liars 
a year in fruit. Apple frees are generally transplanted from the nur 
aeries after one year's growth, at which time Ibey will be frcm three 
to four feet high. 

Apple trees, to any amount, and of all \arieties, Cdnbe hdl in our 
nnrseriea from 12^ to 15 cents a-piece. 

THE PEACH. 

With regard to the peach tree, it may be said that, in some por- 
tions of this State, it may be cultivated with considerable success, 
while here and there, in the northern regions, it is liable to bo killed 
by the winter. The reason for this may be attributed to the tender- 
ness of the tree, which is of eastern origin. Some peaeh-growers are 
of opinion that ^eedling peach trees aro more successful in their growth 
than those raised from buds, and that it is the better plan to continue 
them through seeds. 

The peach is considered rather an uncertain crop in North Illinois. 
The failures of erops usually arise from the winter killing of the fruit- 

A dry soil, containing but few organic aubstances, seems to be beat 
adapted for peach trees. Mr. Harkness, a farmer in Peoria County, 
who, from his personal experience, knows the results of the fruit-crops 
in that portion, during more than twenty years, thinks that the peach 
tree, when cultivated, is not sufficiently cared for, and that it is not 
always planted in a sufficiently sheJtered situation ; therefore its blos- 
soms will sometimes freeze in early spring. It is, however, not only 
the spring frost, but also a certain degree of severe frost during the 
winter, which is injurious to the peach tree, but if no damage of such 
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kind has been done to the trees, tliey are sure to jield yery fult and 
abuiH^aat crops; and tbis will be stiil more the caee if there be some 
little cultivation on such peach lands, in a bearing year; the cullJva- 
tion needed, is a loosening and stirring op of the ground a little in 
the early part of the summer. - Toung trees often commence to bear 
in their third year. The peach, more than any other kind of tree, 
can stand great drought. 

There are but few farmers who are entirely without peach trees, 
and they are found both wild and grafted. The principal varieties 
known in Illinois, are : 1. The Clinygtone, or Pivm Pvach, which is 
juicy, aromatic, and hard. 2. The Preesfone PeacA, white, with a 
loose stone ; and 3, the Nectarine, plum-like, with a smooth skin ; vory 
delicious, but a little difficult to raise. 

THE PEAR. 

Although the pear is not frequently seen in this State, it may, in 
some districts, be found as large, as fine flavored, and as perfect in 
every respect, as anywhere in the United States. The pear, we know 
from good authority, to have certainly been reared ia western nurseries, 
some fifty years ago, and even for a longer time. Some men are not 
in favor of growing pears, from the mere prejudiced opinion that they 
do not promise a crop sufficiently profitable to make it worth while to 
cultivate this fruit. There is certainly much truth in the assertion, 
that the trunks and larger braiches of the pear tree are frequently 
affected by the blight, and that then a large portion of the standard 
pHar trees, which have come into bearing, are swept away. Those 
which have been but partly destroyed, will sometimes revive and be- 
gin to bear again. For planting, one should be careful to select a 
place where the soil is not too dry, and heavy rather than too light 
and too mellow; the trunks and roots should then be well screened 
from the influence of the heat, at noon. As manure, urine, soap- 
water, bones, ashes, etc., may bo used. As a reason for the dying of 
the trees, carelessness in the treatment has been alleged, and a farmer 
whom we met, said that the destruction is caused by a neglect in the 
proper setting and trimming, and insufficient protection from insects. 
Good varieties of pears are not much found in our markets, and com- 
paratively high prices are paid for them, on account of their scarcity ; 
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yet it sliould be remembered that it does not cost mnoh more to grow 
a good quality of pears, than of apples. A sound, bearing tree, will 
produce almost as much fruit as an apple tree, and it will live many 
years. There are now more than eighty distinct varieties cultivated 
in this country, many of wliieh may be had at every nursery. 

The principal varieties known in this State, are : the Bartleft, the 
Bergamotfe, the Beurre, the Basse, the Napoleon, the Virguletise, 
the St. Germain, the Pound Pear, the Dix, the Seckd, etc. 

THE QUINCE. 

As far as it has hitherto been cultivated, the quince Beems to be 
hardy and productive. It is a small tree, or large shrnb, ia very dow 
in coming to a bearing condition, but is one among the oldest fruit- 
trees known in the country. Some very good aud plentiful crops have 

eady been produced, in cases where proper management ha;? been 



THE PLUM. 

The cultivation of the plum, aa a grafted fruit-free, has not s 



ject. A fruitgrower in Peoria County says, that in that region, wild 
plums were, for eight or ten years after the settlement of the country, 
found in great abundance. During the progress of civilization, be 
says, came the plum Ourcusio, and now one will not meet with a 
sound wild plum in a whole season. Our cultivated plum trees grow 
well and blossom abundantly ; the young fruit ia often very promising, 
but the insect above named is so universal, that very little of it ever 
eomca to maturity. North of latitude 41° the Ourmsio. is not so trou- 
blesome, and, ia those parts, plums have therefore been cultivated in 

The climate best adapted to the plum, seeras to be nearly distinct 
from that suited to the peach. North of latitude 41" ia the proper 
region of the plum. 



THE PRUKE. 



This variety of fruit is of German origin, and among fmit-growera 
the opinion has been prevalent, that it degenerates in this country. 
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and that a fruit would be produced which in shape and quality would 
perfectly resemble our common plum, but this has been fairlj refuted 
by an experienced fruit-grower, who goes as far as to protest that within 
his own knowledge and experience, prune trops have even surpassed 
apple crops, and that splendid results have been attained with im- 
ported young trees. This must necessarily lead to the conclusion that 
both soil and climate, in this countiy, are exceedingly good for the 
culture of this ftuit. It may also be observed that the prune tree is 
one of the fruit-trees which do not suffer from frost, and that its fine 
appearance maies it desirable as an ornament, in gardens, 

THE CHEaRY. 

Most of the large wood cherries grow so fast as to be liable to win- 
ter kill, and can only be grown with success on thin, poor soil, or in a. 
grass plat. The Morilles, and May Cherries, are bardy and produc- 
tive. It is agreat drawback, that a large portion of the crop is con- 
sumed by the birds. 

The principal varieties of cherries are, the Mayduhe,, the Early 
Wkiteheart, the Late Duke, &c. 

The Blackberry is abundant and fine in all the groves where the 
timber has been partly cut away. 

The Raspberry. The black variety is common in the open woods, 
but the red js not found here, except as a cultivated plant; where 
planted, it thrives and grows luxuriantly. There are several varieties, 
foreign as well as domestic, well known in this State. 

The Strawherry. The priirie soil is well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of this delicious b rry wh ch may at the same time be found in 
very great abundance rowing n the woods m a wild state. Several 
experiments which were male with the cultivation of the strawberry, 
have proved, that apple orcharls ar? very proper places for planting 
them, especially for those northern varieties the leaves of which are 
much affected by very hot sunsh ne If Btr^wber^y plants of almost 
any variety are planted upon or harl Ian J (no matter bow close the 
trees stand, for the shade s not at II in]ur us, but on the contrary, 
quite beneficial to strawberry growth,) a crop of about 25 or SO bush- 
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ek may lie obtained upon an acre. The varieties most admired are 
the ffovey's Seedlirtg, Maminoth Alpine, Burros, New Pine, Black 
Prince, and Hudson. 

The Currant. This bush groira exceedingly well and vigoronsly, 
and sbould be shaded a little from the intense heat of tlie sun, that it . 
may mature well. The common red currant gives the highest jieldj 
but rec[uires a cool situation, and a moistened, loose soil. 

The Gooseberry. It is not much found in the southern part of this 
State, and requires almost the same properties of soil as the currant 
busb. The berry, as it grows hereabouts, is smooth and of medium 
size. It is found in abundance in the groves, but is much improved 
by cultivation. Some of the large foreign sorts are subject tfl mildew, 
but the natives and smaller class of imported sorts, flourish and bear 

The Cranlterry will succeed very well in the most northern parts 
of Illinois, on a swampy soil. 

Nurseries. The number of nurseries in this State is truly a matter 
of astonishment. In Nortbern Illinois, nurseries are found capable of 
supplying the surrounding country with apple, as well as other fruit, 
and ornamental trees, and flowering plants. And jet, more trees are 
planted from Eastern nurseries, than from home establishments. It 
is a fact, however, that as far as our prinuipal variety— (he apple— is 
oonoerned, the eastern trees are worth less, and cost much more thau 
h h m g h m They are worth less, because 

y m d m d unacolimated here, and when 

b d h d d — w h h with those peddled about the 

y — h y b ti d re more apt to die, or become 

d d h m b heavy charges and large com- 

n h b dd d h rsery price. It is known that 

eastern apple trees, which are " peddled" through the West, at from 
20 to 30 cents per tree, are bought East at from 680 to 3100 per 
thousand. 

The principal nurseries in the State of Illinois, are : 

The 0TOve Nureery, of J. & 0. Kennlkott, at West NorUifielJ, Cook County, 
office No. il Ctarksoa Street, Chicago. 
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The Lahi NuTiert/, at Waukegan, Roliert Donglaa, proprietor ; Uiis nursary 
is thirty-fiye tmlea north of Chicago, on the Chicago and Milwanltie Kailroad. 

The Franklin Grove Nui-aery, A. K. Whitney, proprietor. Franklin Grove, 
tec Coantj, is located but one mile aouth of Franklin Station, on the Chicago 
and Diion Air Lino Eailroad. 

The Pleasanl Ridga Nursery, Perry Aldrioh, proprietor, five miles east of 
Hennepin, one mile east of 8waney, on the Hennepin and Indiantown road, 
town of Aripie, Bnrean Connty. 

The Btoomuigion Nursery, F. K. Phoenix, proprietor, at Bloominglon, HI. 

The Kankakee Nursery, at Kankakee, DL MoGrew, Leas & Co., proprie- 
tors, where first-rate Osago plants for hedging may be liad at reasonable prices. 

The Dupage NuraerUa, Leiris Ellsworth & Co. proprietors, at Naperville, Du- 
page County, IIL 

The Persimmon Grove A'anery, at PriDceton, Bureau County, lH., Artbur 
Bryant, proprietor. 

Id any of the above-mentioned eetablishments, fruit trees of good 
parentage and germ, as well as shrubs, atid various plants for hedging 
and ornamental purposes, may be had; and all those that are engaged 
in the cultiyation of choice trees or plants, will do well to get their 
supplies as" little away from these places as possible. 
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ArTER many tiresomi- atti,m[.ts that have I <• n male in thp WLSt 
' and southwest of the Unitrd Stite«, to promote this important braooh 
of culture, it may now be coDsidered aa a department of national agn 
culture, whose progress cannot be checked 

EsperimcBts in the cultivation of the grape were madi, many years 
ago in this State; it appears thdt the first tnah to introduce it were 
made in the years 1&30 to 1S36, in the neighborhool cf BdleMlle, 
by Germans, who had emigrated to this country fiom the banks of the 
Khino. They at first only planted such varieties as may be found on 
the .banks of the Rhine. These grape vines grew but poorly, for some 
years bore very little fruit, and gradually died away. ' This want of 
success created disconragement. It was generally believed that the 
climate of that part of the country was altogether unfavorable to the 
grape, and bence no farther attention nas bestowed on that branch of 
agriculture, until a few years since, when it became known that the 
grape culture, near Cincinnati, made rapid and encouraging progress. 
Therefore in the years 1845 to 1847, this culture was resumed by the 
grape-growccs near Belleville, and for that purpose tbcy bad some cat- 
ting of tbe American Catajcla sent to them from Cincinnati. The 
Catawba derives its name from a variety growing wild near the Ca- 
tawba River. The soil near Belleville, and that in St, Clair County, 
- seems to be particularly adapted for the grape, since it is a sandy loam, 
containing neither too little nor too much moisture. Tbe open prairie- 
land seems to be less adapted for grape culture, and this may fre- 
quently prove so, on account of the too great fertility and richness of 
tbe soil. With regard to the best mode of cultivation, it should be 
remembered that it is not necessary to lay out the Sand in ridges, by 
trench ploughing. It will bo sufficient to dig holes two feet square, 
or to make them three feet long, and two feet deep. 

(3i8) 
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In a rineyard newly laid ont, the principal object is to keep the 
ground cleansed of weeds ; but as soon as the vines have attained their 
full size, it is sufficient to plough aud hoe the land twice a year ; the 
first time in spring, and again soon after the vintage. If, in the mean- 
time, the weeds should grow too high, they should be cut otTwith the 
sickle. The tillage of the soil should be defelred until after the mid- 
dle of May, when no more injurious night-frosts are to be dreaded. 
These are the most important suggestions conoeming the tillage; as to 
the treatrafent of the vines themselves, let it not be forgotten that the 
stocks should be pl;inted from six to eight feet apart; this open space, 
33 may he easily conjectured, will cause them to grow strong, vigorous, 
and productive of good and plentiful crops. 

The two piincipal home varieties, are the Imhella and the Calawla. 
The former is more adapted to northern latitudes, from 42" upwards, 
while the latter grows better in a southern region, perhaps not much 
above 37°. 

Of distinguished foreign varieties, the Rhsmsk Grope, originating 
on the banks of the Rhine, and first grown in tbia country in the 
State of Ohio, near Cinoinnali, deserves to be mentioned, A farmer 
in Peoria County obtained a few samples of this kind, and says that 
they have produced a fair crop of grapes, fifteen seasons in seventeen. 
It has a considerable resemblance to the Isabella, in appearance and 
flavor, but the vine is of much slower growth, and very hardy. The 
destruction to which grapes are more or less exposed, is caused by the 
rot, produced byexcesiup rains, followed I y very suJtry weither If 
the winter lasts verj long the frnvt will sometimes affect, and even 
kill the buds, without, however, injuring the vines The best qual ty 
of wine, which may be hii at Belkiille, is the Catawba wine, which 
is far superior to any other kind grcwn in the United States Ihdt 
the grape culture is quite remunerj,tin^ near Beilevilio anl even a 
little farther north, is confirmed by the statementx of mfst of the 
growers there. One of these informs us that from two dorev of Ijn i, 
which have been in a bearing condition sinoe IS50, he obtained bJO 
gallons in the first year, and 6o3 gallons in 1«53, this, h ncier, 
shows only the richest crop'! he obtamel in the coarse of sis jears, 
but though the vines may hive yielded but half as mneh at other 
30 
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times, it will still leave a handsome average yield — about 160 gallons 
per acre. 

Tiie market price of the Calawba is from two to three dollars a 
gallon. 

The rot, and the mildew, to which the grapes are more or less sub- 
ject, may be diminished by very careful treatment in the cultivation, 
as well 38 a judicious selection of the locality. If we consider the dif- 
ficulties and risks attending the cultivation of foreign grapes, which 
may either degenerate or prove to be failures, it will doubtless appear 
a better plan to bestow a little more attention on the grafting of those 
wild varieties of grapes, which nature allows to grow and thrive freely 
in the Misaissippi valley. This enterprise has already been started by 
a few people, who commenced their re.searchea last year, going to the 
Ozark Mountains, as far as Springfield. They gathered whatever they 
thoucht valuable of the kind, and returned with five new varieties of 
grape vines, and a quantity of seed. Not a little work and labor were 
expended in rendering useful these wild children of nature. 

The most valuable varieties thus discovered are : 

1. The Halifax vine, a native of the east; the grapes are pretty 
large, of good, rather peculiar flavor. 

2. The ^yine Sume vine, was found growing wild in a rooky place ; 
the dark grapes are of medium size, and the juice nearly colorless. 

3. The Wutei-lno, or Rockhouse Indian vine, growing wild in the 
neigliborhood of Waterloo, 111. This vine grows very luxuriantly, and 
has a rough appearance. The little grapes are close together, and 
contain a very dark colored juice. This grape ripens about the mid- 
dle of October. The wine has a fine, bright, reddish blue color, and 
strongly resembles the best Burgundy. 

4. The Ozark Muscat wine, from the Ozark Mountains; in appear- 
ance it is similar to No. 2. The grape tastes like nutmeg, a peculi- 
arity which is not shared by (be wine. 

5. The LMe Ozaric vine. The whole plant has a bright and fresh 
appearance; tho dark and long clusters nestle close under the shining, 
green leaves, and not a rotten berry is to be seen on the whole stock. 
They ripen about the beginning of October. 

6. The Osark See(JHn(/. Most of the seedlings reared from the 
seeds gathered in the Ozark Mountains, after some yeara proved to be 
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unpromising varieties. The grapes are a little larger than those of the 
varietiea above named. 

It is to be hoped that the cultivation of the grape, certainly the 
moat valuable of all fruits, will be extended more and more through- 
out the west and southwest of the United States; and it is beyond all 
doubt, that those who engage in this business will be amply re- 
warded. 
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GROWING OF TIMBER. 

There is not so muoh wood Jn tLis Stjite aa there is in the Eastern 
States, and in some districts a scarcity of fuel, of fencing and building 
material, may be noticed. The prairies do not exhibit impenetrable 
forests, but are only interspersed with groves of limited extension. 
Upon first viewing the vast pra Id t w Id m that there 
must be something in the soil of th p wh h h afile to the 

growth of trees, and yet a caref 1 mp n w Id d t t no differ- 
ence in the qualities of the so 1 wh f mb few nd where it 
grows not. The small groves at th h d f t m d along the 
river banks, were sufficient for th w t f th fi t ttl , but these 
were far from sufficient for fencin^j the vast prairic! and it was plain, 
that whatever should be nsed as i fencing material, muiit be grown 
upon the soil. The prairie is well sujplied with all the elements ne- 
cessary to the growth of the most gigantic trees 

The following varieties have been cultivated with success : 



rioan White Pine, 
im Fir, 
•pean larch, 


Yellow, or 1-iteh Kne, 
Silver Spruce, 
Austjian Pine, 


ilemlcek. 
White Cedar, 
Pinna Maritlma 


raj Spmoo, 
rioan Chestnut, 
ling WiEow, 
k Spruce, 


Black Locust, 
American Birch, 
Aiantliaa, 
American Larch, 


Yellow Pcplnr, {Tulip Tree.) 
YcHow Birch, 
Osier Willow, 
Black Birch. 



All these trees have done well upon the prairie soil, and most of 
them grow with a vigor astounding to those who have only seen them 
upon the barren lands of their native localities. The prairie farmer, 
if he be a lover of beautiful trees, need not long be without them. 
He can surround his farm with a belt of evergreens, at a triflmg ex- 
pense; this will add greatly to its beauty and value. The nurseries 
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m the West as welJ as in tlie East, can supply Lim with almost every 

Tari.tj of trees for his lawn, or his timler plantation. 

Wlulo som. counties of this State possess but few allraetions for 

mtller,, being destitute of timber, other distriets, Marshall County, 

for eiample, afford a sufcieucy of timber to moot the wants of new 

settled farmers, whom tiiey therefore atttuct. 

As a building material, the Loeust deserves to bo recommended for 

Its durability; used for posts it will last from fft, to a hundred years. 
The cultivation of timber oa the prairies as a shelter, is highly im. 

porlant. 

As very rapid groweis, and of an immediate elect, the following 

™et,os are recommended; they have been s.cees.fully oultivatod:- 

the Sojl MafU, the ffoifa, mUow, the iJ,i«„„, ,nd the Bl„ck 

WahiMt. 
Soeh as wish to have the veiy best kinds, should false Evergreen., 

01 which the ifc„„, Sjf,^^^ n, Me^^k, and Arurim, Arlar, 

are the most desirable for screens. 

The cultivation of the ioc«,,, „f ,hieh we spoke before, is per- 
formed a, foUowsi-Tbe seeds, if now, may bo mad. to vegetate r.a- 
dily, by being placed in a vessel in which some hot water has been 
poured; the water i, then turned oif, and lb. seeds are mi.ed with a 
litt.e sand, and placed in a hoi, in which condition they are to k. „- 
posed to the rams and frost, of the winter and spring. About the 
middle of April, sift the .and, and plant the seeds in a well-prepared 
soil, ibout one inch deep, in rows three or four feet apart, so as to ad- 
mit the passage of the cultivator between them. By f Jl if the trees 
aie properly cultivated, they will be from three to five fail high. The 
fel ™og .pring, p„par, by ploughing and harrowing the gmund 
.ell , lay off the ground with a plough in rows, si, or eight feel apart. 
Dig the b„e, carefully, cut off at one-thirf or one-half their height 
from their tof«, and lay them into the furrows, patting the roots of 
m. close to the top of another, covering .he root, eight inches deep, 
lettmg the tops gradually rise to within one inch of the surface. The 
«i.t and »coud year, the ground should be ploughed and kept clean 
from weeds, after whieh the ploughing may he discontianed 

«« Ffc T„. Some people think, and the, may perhaps not 
be wrong iha, the,. ir,.s are as prof table as plums, peaches, &, 
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Willow wands have for some time been in fair demand, and our mar- 
k n by no means be sufficiently snpplied from oar home produce. 

Til am unt of wands annually imparted from Germany and France, 
IB a jy stated to be from five to sis millions of dollars worth. 

I w II be seen with regard to willow trees, that they readily grow 
n he nity of swamps or pools, or properly speaking, in places that 
can ha dly be used for anything else. 

Th pra rie soil must, to a certain extent, be very well adapted for 
wll ws a there are many marshes or "sioughs" within the prairie 
rg n 

Th IS a variety called the " Osier WiHow," which is used in the 
manufa turing of baskets, chairs, cradles, &c. The raw material for 
all b w rk is imported from Europe. The manufacture is mostly 
confined o foreigners. If our enterprising farmers would commence 
ta ul u e they would find it very useful for many purposes. As the 
material for a hedge or fence, it could be used with advantage, by 
weaving together the stalks and branches. 

Before concluding this chapter, it will not be amiss to mate a few 
remarks about the right season for cutting timber The method fre- 
quently pursued in woodlauda, is to girdle ordeal n th 1 n July 
or August, when the sap is up, and after a few y ro th d ay in 
their limbs and body will be so great, that Ih t nil ared 
np, and the 1 d pu n orn. When girdi d d nn the w nter 
months, wh n h s p d wn, the decay will nth half apid. 
Hickory and a h rabe fo wagon-work is generally cut in July, and 
left on the g und f use until winter. The peeling of timber de- 
signed for is ha som mes been advocated, as improving the dura, 
bility, but the durability may perhaps depend on the period at which 
the limber is cut; for it has been ascertained that timber cut towards 
the end of May, or at the beginning of June, is exempt from the 
worms, whether it be peeled or left with the hark oa. 
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TiiE first settler!' of the country, who look good care to ]ooaf« as 
near the groves as practicable, bad no difficultj in enclosing tbeir farms 
witli the beavy worm-fence. But wben the prairies became settled, 
rail-timber soon began to grow scarce and dear, and in many placea it 
was plain tbere was not timber to be had for reconstructing the fences 
already built. Tbe great and only remedy for tbis want of timber is 
now seen to be the formation of- live hedges, in the place of rails or 
boards. And after a fair trial of various shrubs and traes, foreign and 
native, it is now universally conceded that tbe Madura, or Osage 
Orange, is tbe best known plant for a living bedge on the prairies. 
This opinion is not founded upon mere theory, or partial experiments. 
Hedge planting has already become a regular branch of business.* 
Tbe Madura bedges which have been planted four years or more, have 
become a fixed, tangible, and well establfsbed reality. There is no mis- 
take about tbeir being respectable barriers against the intrusion of do- 
mestic animals of every kind. Tbis wild orange, of which tbe bedges 
are made, is very similar in appearance to tbe orange of tbe tropics. 

* Among the gentlemen whose basiness is Oaage Orange planting, we note 
Messrs. McGrew, L«a3 & Co., of Kankakee City, and Messrs. W. A. Allender 
& Co., ot Lawrence Co. The first named firm charges for plants of one and 
two years grtwth, from $2 to $3 per thousand, according to quality and 
amonnt. 100,000 plants to one order, boxed and delivered at railroad depot, 
for $2 per thousand, for those of one year; $2 50 per thousand, for two 
years old. The latter firm charges for setting, resetting, (if necessary) prun- 
ing, cultivating, and completing a perfect hedge, 60 cents per rod, payable in 
rates of 20 cents at the time pf setting, and yearly 10 cents, the balance when 
completed. The farmer has to prepare the ground, to board hands while set- 
ting and attending the hedge, and to protect it from all damage by stock, o* 
other iojary. 

(365) 
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The leaves are a little more pointed, but have the rich gloss, and deep 
green peculiar to the cultivated plant. They arc, in truth, very beau- 
tiful. The fruit is not edible, but is large, showy, and very full of 
aeeds. The oldest plants in Illinois are now in full bearing. Brancbea 
full of fruit were exhibited at the recent State Fair, so that the ceces- 
sity of importing seeds from Arkansas and Tesas, will soon be abo- 
lished. 

The merits of the Osage Orange as a hedge-plant, may be briefly 
summed up as follows : 
, 1st. The aeeds may be obtained in any desirable quantity, at a cost 
of ten to twenty dollars per bushel, and a bushel of seeds will produce 
from 80,000 to 120,000 plants. 

2d. The seeds, when properly treated, are as certain to germinate 

3d. The yotng plants are rarely, if ever, attacked by insects, and 
will grow large enough in one season to plant out in hedge-rows, 

4th, No plant bears removal better than the Osage Orange. Uence 
an even and uniform start in the hedge-row is attained without diffi- 
culty. 

5th. The growth of the hedge where the land has been properly 
prepared and cultivated, is very rapid. A good fence, fit fo line the 
public highway, is often obtained in two years and a half after planting. 

6th. The wood is durable, as much so as cedar, and both the leaves 
and the wood are as yet free from the depredations of insects. 

7th. When pruned, it will always throw out sprouts from the ex- 
treme points of the living wood. 

8th. It never throws up any suckers from the roots, but always 
sprouts at or above the collar — of course it will never spread off on 
each side of the hedge-row, as many varieties of hedge-plants will do. ' 

9th. The spines are strong, durable, and very offensive to all do- 
mestic animals. Hence no animal familiar with its appearance will 
touch it. 

10th. It will grow on any soil, where any description of timber 
will grow. 

Regarding the culture of the plant itself for the purpose of hedging, 
the following rules and directions, laid down by practical farmers, and 
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evidently the fruit of much observ-i.tion aad esperiment, should be ad- 
hered to. 

Seed should only be procured from a responsible source, and great 
care should be taken in its selection. The most certain way of testing 
it is to take a tumbler and fill it two-thirds fall of warm water, then 
put cotton enough into it to keep whatever seed you put on it just 
above the surface of the water ■ f h ' cotton in this way will remain wet, 
and 1, p the d m t and y th seed will get air, and if kept in 
awm mtwll n g The water may have to be re- 

new d 1 1 a lu th p sa. 

rh b t m th d f p ut f, d is as follows : Soak the seed in 
WD te 1 1 t f t ty h (an entire week, if possible,) then 

put it m shallow boses, not more than four or five inches deep. To ■ 
every bushel of seed put one half bushel of sand, (smaller quantities 
in proportion), then mis it thoroughly, keep it in a, warm place, and 
wet it as often as twice per day with warm water, and stir it thoroughly, 
as often as three times-a day. A more frequent stirring would be bet- 
ter. The seed should be put to soak about the fifteenth or twentieth 
of April, at a temperature of from sixty-five to seventy degrees. Seed 
attended to as above described, and kept in a warm place, at a proper 
temperature, would sprout sufficiently in ten days to be put into the 
ground. It is necessary, however, to have the seed well separated be- 
fore planting. Much care should be takeu in the selection of a good 
piece of ground for the nursery, or place of planting tho seed. The 
ground should bo fresh, fertile, and free from the seed of weeds and 
grass. It should be mellow, not subject to bake, and rather inclined 
to be wet than otherwise. Good prairie, that has been broken the 
year previous, is uadouhledly preferable to any other ground. The 
ground should be well ploughed, harrowed, and rolled, if necessary. 
When the ground has been thus prepared and well pulverized, tho 
most expeditious way of making the drills is to obtain a common 
wheat drill, and take out one-half of the planters. Have large points 
put upon those that are used in making the drills ; the points or sho- 
vels upon the planters, about five inches in width, of the same shape 
as tho common points. The drills made in this way will be sixteen 
inches apart, and by putting weiptits upon the drag bars, the drills can 
be made of sufficient size aud depth. They will be regular, and it is 
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a very expeditious raanacr of making the drills. The seed must then 
be drilled in the abovo described drills or furrows, hy hand, putting 
one quart to three or four square rods, which would amount to from 
one and a quarter to one and a half bushels per acre. The covering 
can best be done with light steel rakes. The hands engaged in cover- 
ing should walk upon the side where the seed is covered ; by so doing, 
they would draw all the earth one way, in filUng up the drills and co- 
vering the seed. When the planting, as above described, has been 
finished, nothing more is necessary to be done until the plants bcffin 
to come up in sufficient numbers to indicate the situation of the drills. 
The space between the drills should then be hoed, and the weeds aod 
grass in the rows, among the plants, pulled out by hand. This pro- 
cess of hoeing the spaces between the rows, and weeding the rows, 
should be repeated as often as necessary to keep the weeds down, and 
the ground loose, and in good condition. If the soil is good, the sea 
son favorable, and the proper cultivation given them, they will be suf- 
ficiently large for transplanting the following spring. 

The process of taking them up is as follows : A subsoil plough 
Bhould be used to cut them off; the share of the plough should bo 
Bteel, quite large, and as flat as possible; the depth of its running can 
be regulated by a wheel in front, at the end of the beam. Cutting 
them off in this way, the larger portion of them will remain standing 
in their place until they are gathered by hand. They should be cut 
off about eight or ten inches below the surface of the ground. They 
can then be gathered inte bundles, and the roofs covered to keep them 
moist, after which they can be taken oat, assorted, tied up in bundles 
of fifty or a hundred, and the tops cut off upon a block with an ase, 
or hatchet. They are then ready for boxing and shipping. In box- 
ing them, the boxes should not be too tight, for some air is necessary 
to prevent them from moulding. Small boxes, and those of moderate 
she, are best — say abont eighteen or twenty inches wide, about the 
same depth, and three or three and a half feet long. The plants may 
be packed in the most convenient way. 

We now come to the setting of the hedge. The ground should be 
thoroughly broken up, to the depth of twelve or fourteen inches; the 
space broken at least ten feet wide, and the hedge set in the centre, 
would leave five feet to be cultivated upon each side. When & hedge 
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is to bo set along an old feoce-row, the fence ought to he moved the 
jear previous, and the ground broken up and cultivated. It would 
then be in a better condition to receive the hedge. After the ground 
has been fully prepared, it is nebessary to stake off the row, and draw 
•a line to work by- The hole for inserting the plants should be made 
with a dibble, twelve inohea in length, and three and a half inches in 
diameter at the top, having a wicket into which to insert a handle, 
with a pin at the top of the socket to bear the foot upon, in pressing 
it into the ground to make the hoiea j these holes should be about 
eight inches apwt; the plants then to be put into the holes about an 
inch deeper than they were in the ground when in the nursery— the 
earth to be then wuli packid about the roots. Proper transplanting 
is one of the mo'it important matters in getting the hedge properly 
started. Too much can, cannot be taken in this particular. After- 
wards comes the cultivating, hoeing, ploughing, &c. The soil on both 
sides of the hedge needs thorough cultivation, and the hedge row 
must be kept clean during tbo whole of the summer season. No stock 
should be allowed in the enclosure where the hedge is set until after 
harvest; and it is better to have none until fall. The summer's 
growth will by that time become hard, and will thenceforward pro- 
tect itself. 

The nest spring, a year from the time the hedge was set out, it 
must be cut off at the surface of the ground, below all the buds, just 
at the top of the yellow root. The root will then swell up, and put 
out a number of strong shoots, just at the surface of the ground. It 
then needs to be thoroughly cultivated until about the middle of June, 
when it should have another cutting within two inches of the former 
one, and then cultivate as usual. By this process of cutting, is formed 
at once a strong and firm base ; and if this process of oullivating tho- 
roughly, and cutting down completely, is carried out systematically, 
success is certain. It is thought by some that it is necessary to cut 
down more than twice a year, but it is a mistake, for any one who has 
had any experience in matters of this kind, as one practiL;al farmer as- 
sures us, will know that it is necessary to let a tree form a top to a 
certain extent, in order to obtain roots and trunk; and by keeping it 
trimmed too closely it will paralyze its growth. The following spring 
cut within three or four inches of the former cutting, and again in June 
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four or five inches above that, cootinuiDg the cultivation until it is 
four years old, and even after it has attained the size necessary to an- 
swer the purpose of a good fence, tho ground alongside of it should be 
kept in good condition. 

JIany persons hare supposed that the plant will not endure severe 
cold. It certainly has endured cold 35° below zero, and will un- 
doubtedly meet the contingencieaof hard winters; but like every thing 
elae upon a farm, it ought never to be treated with neglect. The 
only difficulty is the first winter, on ground that cracks badly with 
frost. A sure remedy for this is to cover the ground close up on both 
sides with straw, in the fall. The straw need never be removed, as it 
keeps the ground moist, and the weeds from growing in the'summer. 

Tlie fourth spring it may be cut six or seven inches above the for- 
mer cutting. The following June eight inches higher, after which 
the latter part of the summer's growth will make it sufficient to an- 
swer the purpose of a good fence. After this, trimming onoo a year 
will be sufficient ; this should be done in the latter part of the sum- 
mer or fall, before the wood hardens. It will be found that much less 
trimming is necessary after the hedge is formed. The reason is very 
obvious, to wit : its manner of growing will cause each plant to spread 
and throw out a great number of branches, to be supplied with sap, 
and cause the former vigorous growth to be eshausfed, so that it will 
then grow more slowly. 

The first cutting, that of one year after the hedge has been set, cgn 
be best done with a pair of shears made for the purpose, and to be had 
at most hardware stores. Th^ second cutting can be done with a 
short, heavy, briar scythe, hung upon a strong, stiff snathe. The se- 
cond year's cutting can also be done with a scythe. The best way is 
to walk along the right side of the row, and cut half way, or to the 
centre of the row. When you get to the end of the row, turn around 
to the right, and come back upon the other side, cutting the other 
half in a similar manner. In so doing it can bo cut of an oval shape. 
Then by taking a large cutter, such as arc used for cutting up corn- 
stalks — it should be kept very sharp — using the knife and cutler to 
trim the sides, and keep them in proper shape, at all times letting the 
lower branches extend out, in order that they may become strong, 
that the base may be wide. It should be at least four or five feet 
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mdc at four years old. If the lateral slioota are trimmed as frequently, 
and with as much thoroughness aa the upright shoots, they will soon 
lose their vigor and strength, as the natural tendency of the growth 
is upward — hence the necessity of skill and judgment to properly form 
the hedge. Great care should he taken to secure a close, strong, and 
firm base, since a large portion of the hedges that have been set have 
failed, for want of the use of a proper method in forming the base. 
The trimming of the third year can be done in the same manner as 
that of the second year. The fourth year's trimming will have to be 
done mostly with the knife, at all times keeping the hedge in the 
shape of the one ahove represented. 

Coaecrniog the amount of time and labor expended in pJaQting 
and cultiyating this plant for hedge purposes, another practical farmer 
assures us, that it fakes four or five years to make a fence, costing one 
day's work for forty rods in planting, as much for cultivating and hoe- 
ing as it would cost to hoe a row of corn, and no more ; say half a day 
for cutting and hoeing forty rods yearly, which for five years would be 




two and a half days for forty rods; in all, at 81 per day, the cost 
would be 83 50. He speaks of companies who set out t! 
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rods of Osage hedge yearly ; they charge sixty cents a rod, bat got but 
little pay down ; they guaraotee a good fence, and wait for most of the 
pay uutil the fence is perfected. It is true, says our farmer, that the 
ground should be well prepared, and all the work well done, and in 
season, to make a good hedge row ; so it mast be to make a good row 
of corn, and there is no mors difficulty, and but little more labor ia 
eultiyating the Osage Orange row, than the row of corn. 

Such are the m.erits and eseellencies of this plant, that in the opin- 
ion of the most experienced hedge-growers, the Osage Orange wiU 
rapidly take the place of all other fences on the prairies, inasmuch aa 
it ia more proteolive, easier to be kept in repair, and the cost is but 
trifling. 

The preceding cut represents a full grown and completed hedge 
fence : nothing would add more to the beaulj and protection of a 
farm, than being surrounded and divided by well trimmed and thrifty 
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The preparation of niaplo sugar is considered one of tte most agree- 
able of their occupations, by farmers residing in districts where many 
sugar maple trees grow wild. A great part of the forests of Northern 
Illinois consists of these valuable trees. Towards the latter part of 
March, when the huds begin to swell, and the nocturnal frosts are fol- 
lowed by warm days, these trees are tapped with augers, about two 
feet above the earth, and hollow elder tubes being inserted in the 
bores, the sap is made to trickle through them into troughs placed be- 
low. Kverj morning the confenis of the troughs are emptied into 
kettles, and the sap, at first but slightly sweet, is boiled the whole day 
until it assumes the thickness of ayrup; from the moment it com- 
mences to thickea, it is conlinually stirred. This maple syrup has a 
very agreeable and aromalic taste, •js if it had been mixed with va- 
nilla, or the estract of orinj;i, blossoms, and hardens within a few 
hours after being poured out of the kettle into flat vessels. If it is 
previously elaiified nith milk, or the white of eggs, the sugar receives 
B light brown color; without such previous purification, however, it 
has a dark brown appearance, having, nevertheless, a sweet and plea- 
sant taste. From one bore of a tree a gallon of sap runs out, within 
about twenty-four hours, three or four gallons yielding a pound of 
sugar. At spring time, a family can prepare from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds of sugar within eight days. Tapping the 
trees docs not damage them, if, after the sap has ceased to flow, the 
holes are stopped with clay. 

In districta where no sugar maples grow wild, every farmer should 
plant o half or a quarter of an acre with these trees, which may be 
easily raised from the seed. In the short space of eight or ten years, 
he might raise a sufficient supply for himself, and in a longer period, 
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even muoh for sale. Whilst the trunks are still young, the land may 
be turned to account as a meadow; and lastly, the wood itself is far 
more valuable than common timber, heing a,dmirably suited for pur- 
poses of joinery and turning, and therefore commands a higher price 
than any other species of A 
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BREEDING CATTLE. 

This State ia w 11 I p d f h raising of stock, of almost every 
variety, on aceoua li h {. ass-land, and the prairies, whieb 

yield an abundance f x 11 n f dder. 

The value of cat I n h fly in the quantity and quality of 

milk and beef they w 11 p od maturity. 

The Durham bre d m hnve very well in Illioois; they are 

the kind called also short horns. A few of the most prominent and 
never-failing characteristics, are : color, which is always red or white, 
or a mixture of the two — no other colors are ever found upon them — 
and a bright, full eye, encircled with a skin of rich cream color; the 
nose also of the same color. Any Tariations from these — any black in 
the skin of the nose, is an indication of an impure breed. The horns 
are small and tapering, generally bent, and of a yellow or light wasy 
color; small, but lengthy, taperiog head; fine, tapering tail; rather 
short legs ; fine, and bony body. 

James N. Brown, the first President of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, ia one of the best stock farmers of the State — his herd of 
"short horns" standing almost unrivaJled, and his other stock being 
the best of their kind. If any one desires to see a fine sample of a 
Central Illinois stock-farm, and some of the best Durhams in the 
State, he need only go to Hr. Brown's farm, at Island Gfrove, Sanga 
mon County, Illinois. 

Another gentleman, B. F. Harris, Esq., residing in the edge of the 
Sangamon timber, ten miles west of Urbana, is also a very successful 
and enterprising stock-farmer. A herd of one hundred cattle, ave- 
raging 1965 pounds, fed by him, took (he premium at the World's 
Fair, in New York. 

For stock-rmsing, Central and Southern DliDois offer great advaa. 
31* (365) 
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tages, as the winters are coniparafively mild and short, and domestic 
animals consequently require less feeding, and can be raised with less 
expense than in a higher latitude. 

Last jear, cattle did well upou the prairies until late in December. 
It 13 expedient to feed from the middle of Novemher until the latter 
part of March. A pasture of blue grass will keep cattle and other live 
stock iu good condition for ten months. 

The different kinds of cattle reared an 
sides the Durham, or " short horn," of w 
the Devons, the Herefords, the At/rsktres S 
dtTtiey, or Guernsey cattle. Although i m d 

Durhams grow to a larger size, and co m g 

should not be asserted that they are, for as 11 

other breeds. The Devons are notable, a 

any other kind, for the creamy properties h fi 

rate working cattle, and for (he quality T 

two kinds— the North, and the South D T N D 

are of a deep red color, with long, well tu 

ing horns ; stand low, on small bony logs ; m mm m 

so much so as to deceive the eye with r ar w h 

soft and silky, and generally in curled w 

and prominent, encircled with a golden m 

formed heads, shorter and broader than D m m & 

the skin of the nose like that around the h 

tail set on high, even with the back, and rather long, terrainatiDg in 
a tuft of silvery white hair. These are never failing marks of the 

Price of Cattle and ^ee/— Working oxen are sold from §80 to 
$125 per yoke. Young cattle cost from 82 50 to 83 per hundred 
weight, or about 325 per head. Cows sell in the fall at from S20 to 
825— ia the spring, together with the young ealf, at 630. Some five 
years ago, the price for cow and calf was not over $15. The prices 
rise more and more every year, and it is seldom now that a weaned 
calf can be bought in autumn as low as 86. 

Good beef sells at present at from 84 to 85 per hundred weight. 
Of all markets in the State, the most extensive business in cattle and 
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beef is done at Chicago, whioli from ils location offers such facilities 
for eastern transportation. 

The dairying interest of lUiaoiB must doubtless be very great. The 
value of the butter and cheese of Illinois, for 1850, was 81,668,076. 
Each cow in the great State of Illinois, produced on an average for her 
owner, in 1850, 42 pounds of butter, and from 4 to 5 pounds of 
cheese, which brought him about S5 50. Butter in the Chicago mar- 
ket usually averages about 22 cents per pound. Cheese usually sells 
for from 8 to 12J cents. 

fic«-ses.— Illinois is well adapted for the rearing of horses. 

Til! within a few years, little attentioQ has been paid to the im- 
provement of horses. Hay is abundant, and oats can always be raised 
at a trifling cost, so that the ' n f this w t f t( t n 

to the breeding of horses, th m th 1 m t n f, 1 

well suited to the most pe f t d I pm nt f th th 

draught, and the dray-horse. 

Horses are rather high inp — gdwkgh II wt 

from S125. to |150, while mfn fij thyw 

worth from 875 to 3100. Awndfl wthnh fitfU 
from $30 to $40. 

As the buying of horses ent I a n d bl sp n f m rs 

they would do much better t th m t 

the purpose at least one good m Th 

The mare should be spared pi f w 

foaling, leaving her in the p i 

left with the mare for about f b 

they are to be accustomed to th 11 w th 
for a short time. The foals lly b 

are three years old, and one h H n t i 

Mules are also raised pr tiy te ly n h 
prices are paid for them; h y m y f d 
horses, and are often fed with m Ik t w &c 

Ske^p do very well in III d 6 f d t b a p fit bi 

stock, since wool-growing isbn q In nmp 

tions of the State. There ar numb f fl k n b M 

gan, and adjacent counties. 1 n w 1 n th ly h t y 1 
this State, made great havoc m n th fl k but th y m k th l 
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appearance very aeldom now, and in some sections they have been en 
tircly extcnuinated. A herd of sheep mill do very well on a farm 
for trimming the pastares; and some farmers say the average yield of 
fleece from liirge flocks is about three pounds. The floclts in some 
parts of Central Illinois are not sheltered in winter. It may be said 
that sheep consume food in proportion to their weight, that ia to say, 
two sheep weighing 150 pounds each, require as much food as three 
sheep weighing 100 pounds each. A good fattening food for sheep 
is cake or corn, with chaff and roots. 

Shorn sheep, sufficiently fat for the market, will contain about fifty 
pounds of carcass in every hundred pounds of the unfatted live weight. 

Bngg. — This State is considered to be very suitable for raising 
ewine. The favorite food of this animai, consisting in corn, is, we 
have seen, abundantly produced here. It is true that on prairie 
farms they are not found in large numbers, owing to the law which 
prohibits the running about of hogs, on account of the danger to the 
newly-erected fences ; prairie farmers are therefore compelled to keep 
their hogs shut up in a comparatively small place, where the feeding 
of them during the whole year costs a great deal more than it would 
if they could freely run about, in search of their food. 

One may therefore flnd larger herds in the neighborhood of woods, 
where the hogs are allowed to go to the bottoms after acorns, nuts, 
&c. Such food is very good for fattening them, and making them fit 
for market. 

The hog may be reared and fatted at much less expense than any 
■"■"-•' '=0 animal. 



The breeds of swine that are most valued in North Illinois, are the 
Middlesex and the Sufiblk; these two varieties are very like in most 
respects; they are famous for their early maturity, as well aa for their 
small consumption of food, and great proclivity to fatness. They do 
not grow to a large size, but their rapid development, in addition to 
their above mentioned qualities, renders them marketable much sooner 
than other varieties. This more than recompenses the farmer for 
their want of size. Sufi'olk pigs have been slaughtered when they 
were not over sis months old, and their weight was then between three 
and four hundred pounds; they will easily bring from Ij to 2 cents 
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per pound more than other varieties of lioj;s, on account of their fine 
quality of meat and little loss in offj,l. 

, Manj esperimeats have already been made by farmers in tbia 
State, with regard lo hog-breeding; more than twenty different kinds 
exist here, and yet experience has led most farmers to the cooyiotion, 
that the " Suffolk breed" is the best and most profitable of all varieties 
that are known throughout the Slate. The Suffolk may be con- 
tinned either pure or crossed with the Mackay or different other varie- 
ties; by this means an increase in the size of the breed will be 
created. ' 

The Suffolk pig was brought to this country by a gentlenjan of 
Boston, who, amongst other importations, obtained this breed from 
Suffolk County, England, whence the London markets have received 
most of their supplies of pork during the last eight or ten years. 

The inclination to fatness in hogs may be distinguished by the fol- 
lowing points: head small; short snout; a dished face ; neck thick 
and short; the ear thin and small; the breast broad; the ribs round; 
the back straight; the loin broad; the rump long, from the hips back- 
ward; legs pretty small, and straight; the skin soft and smooth, with 
fine, thin bristles. 

The principal varieties of "swine," besides those already men- 
tioned, are : the Maekay breed ; the Neapolitan ; the Esses ; and the 
Middlesex breed. 

It would mate this treatise too lengthy, should a. full description, 
with all the particulars of these varieties be given; it may therefore 
suffice to say, that no practical farmer will fall short of his especta- 
tions, if he breeds the " Suffolk ;" and if he should wish to have larger 
hogs than are usually found in this race, he may try to make a breed, 
by using a full blood Suffolk or Middlesex, and an Kssex boar. The 
breed thus raised will probably grow to a pretty large size, and weigh 
from 600 to 800 pounds, at the age of 15 or 18 months. 

The average price for pork during the last four or five years, was 
from 3 J to 4 cents a pound, while formerly it was still cheaper. At 
the beginning of kst winter, (1855-63 an advance in pork took place, 
and from 7 to 7j cents per pound were paid ; but these high rates 
gradually declined, so that soon after New Year's day the market 
prices were aa follows : 
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Pigs from 150 to 200 pounds, at , 
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The Cbarleston (111.,) Courier, eajs tbat, for the year 1855, the 
hogs sent from Coles County, will not return less than 3500,000. 

The traffic in povk, is, in the Western States, one of the most ex- 
tensive branches of buaincBs. The principal markets, Cincinnati, 
(Ohio,) and Chicago, (111.,) make very considerable exports in this 
arlicle. They have, in both places, large packing establishments for 
pork, and snioke-houBes for smoking hams, shoulders, and bacon. 
Even our Eastern markets are indebted to the West, for a large por- 
tion of their supplies in the above produce. 

The following tabic shows that in most towns of Illinois the pork 
trafBe has diminished, while in Peoria it has considerably inereased : 

IS i 18C5-6. 
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The total value as obtained from the estimates, i 

Horses $20,364,812 

Cattle ^ 14,619,529 

Mules ftud Absbb 1,109,094 

Sheep 1,044,181 

Hogs 1,689,637 

TataJ, $88,824,153 
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MAKKET-PRICES, 

In acYcral places of Illinois, during the first half of January, 1856.* 

Indian Com, per bushel : In Alton, Ehell, 3a OEnts ; in ears, 30 cents. Au- 
rora, shell, a4-S5 ; in ears, 35 per 75 Iba. Batayio, sh«ll, 42-44 ; in ears, 85 
■ per 75 lbs. Beordstown, sbell, 83-85 ; in ears, 30. Belridere, eholl, 40; in 
ears, 85 per 70 lbs. Cairo, 25-80. Canton, 80-35. Central City, 25-30. 
Chicago, 65-60. CUnton, shell, 22-28; in ears, 18-25, Dison, shell, 40; in 
ears, 80. Deoafnr, shell, 25. Freaport, 83-3S. Galena, in ears, 80-35. 
OaleBburg, shell, 30 per 60 Iba. Qeneseo, shell, 30 ; in ears, 28. Jeraeyville, 
in earp, 25. Joliet^ shall, 40-54; in ears, 35-50. Kankakee, shell, 85; in 
ears, 25. Knos-rille, 30. La Salla, shell, 40; in ears, 80. Marsball, 20-25. 
Mendota, 87. Moline, shell, 40. Monmouth, 25. Morris, 35, Oquawka, 
shell, 80 ; in ears, 28. Ottawa, sbell, 38 per 60 lbs ; in ears, 38 per 80 lbs. 
Paris, shell, 25; in ears, 20-25. Peoria, shell, 40; in.eara, 35. Pontiao, 80 
-88 per 60 lbs. Quincj, 33. Eookford, ehell, 45 per 60 lbs ; in ears, 85 per 
70 lbs. Roek Island, shell, 40; in ears, 25-85. Shawneetown, slieU, 85-40; 
in ears, 33-35. ShelbyTille, 20. Springfield, shell, 30; in ears, 25. Ster- 
ling, shell, 40 per 60 lbs ; in ears, 30 per 60 lbs, Wahint Grovo, sholl, 85 ; in 
ears, 25-30. Wankagan, sheD, 50 per 74 lbs ; in ears, 87 per 74 lbs. 

Wheat, par bushel; In Alton, 120 cants. Aurora, winter, 150-160; spring, 
125-130. Batata, -winter, 150-160 ; spring, 135-140. Beardstown, 100-150. 
BeMdere, winter, 125; spring, 112. Cairo, 135-155. Canton, 110-140. 
Central City, 120-140. Chicago, winter, 150-170; spring, 125-150. Clin- 
ton, winter, 110-125; spring, 100-110. Kson, winter, 145-150; spring, 120. 
Uecatnr, winter, 180-140 ; spring, 116. Freeport, winter, 135-140; spring, 
115-125. Galena, winter, 110-135; spring, 100-115. Galesburg, 100. Ge- 
neSeo, -winter, 125-130; spring, 110-1124- Jaoksonrille, winter, 120-125; 
spring, 90-100. Jerseyrille, 120-125. Joliet, winter, 145-155; spring, 185 
-145. Kantakee,-wintw, 186-140; spring, 112. Enoirille, winter, 116-125; 
spring, 107. La Salle, winter, 135-140; spring, 120-125. Marshal, 125. 
Mendota, winter, 125; spring, 120. Moline, spring, 125. Monmouth, -win- 

* According to the newspapers of said places. 
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ter, 120-125; eprmg, 110-118, Morris, winter, 130-135; spring, 110-120. 
Oquawka, winter, 120-135; spring, 115-120. Ottawa, winter, 140; spring, 
125-130. Paris, 120-125. Peoria, wicter, 125-135; spring, 110-115. Pon- 
tiao, winter, 125; spring, 100. Quinoy, 100-160, Eookford, winter, 180- 
135; spring, 120-125. Rook Island, winter, 100-125; spring, 100-110. 
Sliawneelewn, 110-120. Shelbjrille, 110. Springfield, winter, 116-130. 
Sterling, winter, 125; spring, llfi-118. Walnut Grove, winter, 110-125; 
spring, 105-115. Waukegan, winter, 150; spring, 140-150, 

Eye, per bnahel; In Aurora, 85 oenta. EataTia, 85-90. BeMdare, 85. 
Central City, 60-66. CMeago, B5-I0O. Freeport, 90-100. Galena, 60-65. 
Geneseo, 75-80. Jaeksonville, 50. Kankaiee, 70. Oqnawka, 60. Paris, 
60. Peoria, 80. Quincy, 75. Sholbyrille, 50. Springfield, 65. Walnut 
GroVe, 75. Waukegan, 85-90. 

Oats, per bnahel: In Alton, 27-30 cents. Aurora, 23-24. Batayiit, 24-35. 
Beardstown, 26. Belvidere, 22. Cairo, 30-85. Canton, 26. Central City, 
20-25. Chicago, 29-30. Clinton, 80, Diiou, 80. Decatar, 25. Freeport, 
28-30. Galena, 80. Galeaburg, 28 per 35 lbs, GeuesBO, 25-27. Jaofeson- 
■ville, 15-20. Jerseyville, 20-21. Joliot, 25-26. Kankakee, 22. Knoiville, 
30. La Salle, 27. Marsliall, 20. Mendota, 22. Moline, 80-85. Mon- 
mooth, 25. Morris. 22. Oquawka, 22. Ottawa, 27-35. Paris, 18. Peo- 
ria, 25. PontJao, 25. Quinoy, 22-28. Rockford, 80 per 32 lbs. Kock Is- 
land, 25-30. Shawneeiown, 25. Shelbyrille, 25. Springfield, 22-25. Ster- 
ling, 28 per 32 Iba, Walnut Grore, 20. Waukegan, 25-28. 

£ari(j, per bushel; In Aurora, 95-100 oenta. EataTia, 95-100. Belvidere, 
100, Canton, 110-125. Chicago, 100-115. Diion, 80-100. Freeport, 100 
-110. Galena, 75-100. Geneaeo, 95-100. Jackaonrille, 125. Kankakee, 
100. La Solle, 100-112^. Menilota, 100 Paris, 100, Peoria, 60-62. 
Quinoy, 150. Bock Island, 100. Springfield, 115-126. Sterling, 95. Wal- 
nut Grove, 100. Waukegan, 100. 
Buckwheat, per bushel : In Aurora, 56 cents. Batavia, 62. Springfield, 100. 
Wheat Flour, per barrel: In Alton, 860-960 cents. Aurora, 700-900. Ba- 
tavia, 900. Beardstoiro, 850-900. Cairo, 760-850. Central City, 700-800. 
Chicago, 525-960. 0inton, 900. Dison, 800. Decatur, 700-800. Galena, 
650-850. Galesburg, 700-800. Geneseo, 875, Jaoksonville, 650-860. Jer^ 
.seyville, 800-900, Joliet, 950. Kankakee, 800-900. Knoiville, 800-900. 
La SiUe, 860-900. Marshall, 825. Mendota, 900. Holine, 800-850. Mon- 
mouth, BOO. Morris, 600-900. Oquawka, 850. Ottawa, 875. Paris, 700- 
800. Peoria, 800-900. Fontiac, 90CU10O0. Quinoy, 750-900. Roekford, 
650-700. Rock Island, 800. Shawneefown, 750-850. Shelbjville, 800, 
Springfield, 850-926. Sterling, 760-825. Wankegan, 800-900. 

Cam Meal, par bushel : In Beardstown, 60 cents. Cairo, 76-80. Chicago, 
150-175 per 100 lbs. Decatur, 40. Jaoksonville, 60. JerEeyville, 50. Kan- 
32 
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874 MARKET-PRICES. 

kskee, 90. In, Salle, 65-75. Marahall, 85. Moline, GO. Paris, 40, Pon- 
tiae, 50-60. Qaraoy, 70. ShelbjviUe, 40. Springfield, 50. 

Potatoes, per bushel; In Alton, 50 cents. Aurora, 87J. Eatayia, 87. 
Beardstomn, 40-50. Belridere, 30. Cairo, 40-50. Central City, 50. Chi- 
cago, 55-60. Cliaton, 25. Mion, 50. Freeport, 35-4a Galena, 50-75. 
Qalesbuvg, 35, Qeneseo, 35. JaoksonTille, 30-40. Jei-seyrille, 80-100. 
Joliet, 34-40. Kankakee, 20-25. Enosville, 25. la Salle, 50. Mavshall, 
40. Moline, 45-50. Monmouth, 25. Morris, 50. Oqnawka, 20-25. Ot- 
tawa, 85. Paris, 30. Peoria, 50-60. Pontiao. 25-80. Quincy, 50-60. 
Rockfocd, 37^. Rook Island, 25-80. Shelbyrille, 50. Springfield, 75-100, 
Stirling, 40. Walout Grove. 2-5-30. Waukegan, 40-60. 

Hay, perton: InAlton, 1000-1200 cents. Cairo, 2000. Cliieago, 700-1200. 
Decatar, 800-900. JacksonTllle, 800. Peoria, 800-1200. Pontiac, 500. 
Quiiicj, 1200. Eock Island, lOOO-llOO. Shelbyrille, 7O0. Sterling, 650- 
600. 

iToTHj, per pound: In Cairo, 14-15 cents. Cenfral City, 9-12. Chicago, 
11-12J. Clinton, 10-15. Jacksonville, 12i-14. JerseyviUe, 12^-15, Mo- 
line, 10S-12i. Paris, 12^. Quincy, 11-12. Rockford, 7-8. Shawnoetown, 
12i-I5, Sterling, 7-8. Waukegan, 12. 

B*oiiWn-*,perpound:InCa;ro,114-12icenta. Chicago, 8-10. Clinton, 0-8. 
Jacksonville, 8-10. Jeraeyville, 10-12j. Moline, 7-8. Paris, 9. Quincy, 
6-8. Kookford, 6-7. Rock Island, 8-9. Shawncetown, 10-12i. Sterling, 
8-9. Waukegan, 9. 

PorS, per lOOpounds: InAlton, 400-450 cents. Aurora, 476-525. Batavia, 
550-600. Belvidere, 425. Central City, 450-500. Chicago, 500-550. IKx- 
on, 400-500, Freeport, 400-665. Galena, 800-425. Galesburg, 400-475. 
Geneeeo, 450-475. Jacksonville, 375-450, Joliet, 560-600. Kankakee, 400. 
La Salle, 550-600. Mendota, 500. Monmouth, 450-500, Oquawka, 460- 
600. Ottawa, 500. Pontiac, 450-600. Rook Island, 450-500, Shelbyville, 
500. Springfield, 400. Sterling, 700-800. Walnut Grove, 460-500. Wau- 
began, 600-650. 

^Sf/.perpoun(l;InChlcago,4^5oenta. Clinton, 5-7. Diion, 5-6. Joliet, 6- 
6j. Knosville, 6. Marshall, 5, Monmouth, 6-8. Paris, 5-7. Pontiao, 6 
-7. Shelbyville, 6-8. Sterling, 7-8. Walnut Grove, 6-6. Waukegan, 4-6. 

Motion, per pound: In Chicago, 3-4 cents. Springfield, 4. Waukegan, 
4-6 

Lad per pound In 4uro a 1 |oens Batavin 10 1 Ben 1 (own 10 
Caro 14 Central C ty 9-10 Cii ca^o II 1 CI nton 10-12 D xon 
11 Freeport 8-10 Gal na 1 Cale b rg 1 V-11 Qeneaeo 8-10 Jack 
BonviUe lO-PJ Kankakee 8 Knoivil e 8 Ma hall 10 Mol ne 1 1 
V\ Monmouth 10 Morr s 1" Par 10 Pont ac 8 10 Qumcy »- 
10 Rockford, 10 Eock I Ian 1 9 10 She byville 10 'Springfield 10- 
l''i Sterhng 10 Wankegan 10-12 
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B'lller per pound- In Alton 15-^5 cent' Aurora ''0 Beirdstown 13- 
n B 1 d C 5 C IC 21 Ch 18 CI t n, 

20 Dii n- 8 D 1 0- 5 F p t 10 18 1 16-0 

Gib 2^ 5 G 0- 5 J k Yill 15- J j II 0- 

25 J 1 t, 18- K nk k 18 K viU 16-0 La. S 11 0-_5 
M rsh n 16 M h >-80 M mi tb M rr 18-0 Oqua k 

C tflwa, OP 20 Peo -5- P t Qui j 20- 5 
Pockf d 16-18 RookU d 15-30 h Ibyy U 15 Sp m fi Id, 0- 6 
Ste h g 17 W In G - W k "a 20 



fh p p d In Aur 
li K 8-1 Cli t 15-16 
Till 1 i-15 J 1 1, 12-15 
U llj-l J M I II 15 
J-1 P if rd 8-10 Sp 


9i t B tavi 10-12 C ro 10-11 
F p t 11 15 C eseo lO-I i J 
K k k 10 Ki 11 10-1 1 L 
M m tb I M 9 10 Q y 

-fi Id I2i-I5 St h<^ 10-1 W ke- 


D B 1 1 
[X-60 G 1 


I Alt 
p lb 

7 M 


50-75 ta B t VI 

CI g 10 p lb 

Ih } 60 P 


8-10 p 

CI t 

j-lJ 


lb Bea d f 
50-60 D 
=(p "bli 


t 
50- 



T8 W k g 75-100 

G b In Alt SO 10 t Ch t 60 Oal 51 IV 

k gan STi 

Duclt!, per dozen: In Alton, 250 cents. Chicago, 125-150, 

Chickens' per dozen r In Alton, 200-225. Aurora, 7 per lb. Batavin, 6-8 
per lb. Beardatown, 160. Belvldera, 10 eaob. Central City, 110-200. 
Chicago, 18-20 each. Clinton, 150. Dixon, 20 eacb. Deoatuv, 175, Ga- 
lena, 15 eocb. Geneseo, 8 per lb. JackaoQTille, 150. Jersejville, 150. 
Marsball, 125-160. Monmouth, 150. Paris, 150. Peoria, 20 eaob. Qoinoy, 
150-200. Roekford, 7 per lb. Eoek laland, 165-200. Sbanneetown, 100- 
125 Spingfield, 155-175 Waukegan, 150-175 

J'iTjj, per doien In Alton, 16-18 ctnts. Aurora, 20-22 Batavia, 20-22. 
BettrdstowD, 12^ Btlvidere, 20 Cairo 15-20 Central City, 15 Chi- 
cago, 25-27 Chnton, 10-15 Dison, 20 Decatur, 20 Froeport 18-20. 
Galena, 20-25 Galesburg, 18-20 Geneaeo, 18-20 JnekwinTilIe, 15-20. 
JeraejviUe, 20 Joliet, 18-25 Eaniakee, 18 KnosTiIle, 8 La Salle, 20 
-26 Marshall, 10 Mohne, 25 Monmouth, 20 Moni^ 20 Oqnawka, 
20 Ottawit, 18 Pans, 8 Peona, 26 Puntiap, 15-20 Quincj, 15-20. 
Eookford, 20 Eock Islajid, S5 Sfcanneetown, 8-10 ShelbyviHe, 10. 
SpringBeld, 20-26 Sterling, 20-25 Walnnt GroTe, 18 Waukegan, 25. 

Prairte Chickens, per dozen In Alton, 22i penta Cenbal City, 175-200. 
Waukegan, 200 

Wood, per oorcl In Alton, 460-500 cent? Central Citj, 200 Chicago, 
600-1000 Chnton, 260 Diion, 400-500 Deoatur, 250 SOO Galesburg, 
850-.'i00 Geneseo, 800 Jer-cynUe 250-300 Joliet, 400-500 Eockfurd, 
300-5C* Koctl-land, 400-500 Spungfieli, 500 Sterbng bOO 
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GEOLOGY AND MINING. 

The entire area of Illinois seems at one period to have been a level 
plain, or ocean bed, which has not since been disturbed by any consi- 
derable upheaval. The present irregularities of the surface are clearly 
traceable to the washing out and carrying away of the earth which 
once filled the spaces occupied bj our valley. The Illinois River has 
waahedout a valley about 250 feet deep, and from Ij to 6 miles wide. 
The perfeot regularity of the beds of mountain limestone, sandstone, 
and eoal, as they are found protruding out of the bluffs on each side 
of this valley, on the same levels, is pretty conclusive evidence, that 
the valley itself owe? its esistence to the long-continued action of the 
water. The lower bed of the coal as at present worked, which is 30 
feet above the river, is found along the banks of Kiokapoo Creek for 
15 miles from its mouth at nearly the same elevation from the water. 
The upper bed of coal is 65 feet above the lower, and 95 feet above 
the bed of the river. The mountain limestone ja 65 feet above the 
upper bed of eoal, and 160 feet above the river. It is supposed that 
there is another, or third workable bed of coal, below the bed of Ibe 
river. The limestone and the three uppermost beds of coal are iden- 
tical in character at La Salle and in Peoria County. This lowermost 
bed of coal, as found at La Salle, is quite different in ifa quality from 
the other two, and is quite free from sulphur. 

Among the valuable natural products noted up to this time, may be 
mentioned the ores of iron, lead, and zinc; eoal, porcelain earth, fire- 
clay, potter's clay, fuller's earth, marble, oolitic marble, limestone 
grit-stones, flags, &c. The value of the salt-springs in the southern 
portion of the State, cannot yet be estimated. Notwithstandinn- Ihey 
*"""■ "■ worked from the earliest settlement of the country, nothin 



sufficient seems to hi 

their true value could he based. 



ipon which an estimate of 
investigations made in the 
(376) 
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GEOLOGY AND MINING. " ST7 

1 coal region, have led to some conclusions wbiub will ulti- 



J) rage 



ties would be able to supply large quantities of it. 

Sandstone, which wlien dug out, hardens through the influence of 
the aifj is preferred to lime. In Eandolph County are the finest 
marble quarries. Quartz crystals are found in Gallatin, and the ad- 
jacent counties; gypsum in St. Clair County. In general, however, 
metallic ores are considered to be of a higher ralue ; and though in 
"bis branch Illinois cannot boast of gold and silver mines, it is in pos- 
Bession of other ores which are of a far greater importance. There 
are in the State two hilly districts, one in the north-east of the State, 
north of Galena, which derived its name from c/ahna (lead ore), and 
one in the south of Illinois, ia the counties of Union, Johnson, Pope, 
Hardin, Gallatin, and Williamson, which latter seems to be a continu- 
ation of the hilly regions which are encompassed by the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers. These two districts form the metallic region. 
The southern metallic districts have only been worked for a few years. 

In prospecting and sinking shafts for the lead mineral, or galena, 
after penetrating the earth from 40 to 70, and even 100 feet, the 
miner sometimes finds himself in caverns of different dimensions, va- 
rying in size from about three to six rods. It will sometimes happen 
that he hits on a crevice, which hardly affords space enough to crowd 
the body through. A great many of these subterranean apartments 
present scenes of grand and brilliant splendor, from the various crys- 
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378 GEOLOGY AND MINING. 

tallizations found in tiem. Caleareoua spar, in grent diversity and 
beauty of shape, is often found in considerable quantities, in some of 
the richest of these mineral-bearing grottoes. 

Tn some of the caves, more particularly in the vicinity of the cop- 
per mines, the sulphates of lime are to be found in different forms, 
such as opaque plaster and gypsum; and sometimes in beautiful crys- 
tallized forms, as selmites and alabaslrites, which are generally of a 
pure, sparkling white. The richest and most abundant lead ore is ge- 
nerally found in caves, beneath an earth whose drippings are fruitful 
with these beautiful specimens of spar; it is in most cases a clay or 
marl soil, in which aluminum constitutes a large ingredient, and 
where soap-clay is found in abundance. It can be easily cut or mo- 
delled into various foims and images, and hardens when dried — but 
shakes into fragments when exposed to Ihe air. 

Iron is one of the most considerable preductions of the State. 

In the year 1850, the pig iron produced in this State amounted in 
value U) $65,000, for which iron 5500 tons of ore were required. Of 
cast iron, 4477 tons wore manufactured of pig iron, and 50 tons of 
old iron. The entire capital invested in the iron manufacture, 
amounted to $325,400 ; the cost of the ore, expenses, &c., to $197,- 
830 ; wages, $153,264 ; and the total value of the manufactured ar- 
ticle, to 3511,385. * 

Copper has been found in large quantities, in the northern counties 
of the State, especially at the mouth of Plum Creek, and other littie 
creeks. It is also found in small quantities in Jackson County, on 
Muddy Kiver, and back of Harrisonville, in the bluffs of rivers in 
Munroe County, to some small extent. 

Zinc exists in considerable quantities in several districts of the 
State. 

Silver has been found in rather small quantities in St. Clair County, 
two mile.s from Rock Spring ; whence Silver Creek has derived its 
name. It is said that in early times, the French sunk a shaft here, 
and tradition tells us that considerable quantities of the metal were 
then obtained ; and it is even aseertej that in the southern part of the 
State, several sections of land were reserved from sale, owing to the 
silver ore which they were supposed to contain. 

Before commencing to speak of coal mines in this State, it will not 
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be improper to give a few more hints with regard to the geological 
forniatioD of this vast State, whi,!h may serve as an addition to what 
was already mentioned, concerning geology, at the heginning of tliia 
chapter. 

The profile of the country, in fact, docs not present one uniform, 
dead ievel, but a succession of gentle undulations, which have very 
forcibly been compared to the swells of the ocean. The highest, or 
culminating points, attain an elevation of not more than 800 feet above 
the Ohio Kiver, and about SOO feet above the level of Lake Michigan. 
The valleys cut throu''b the supprfioal deposits and occasionally ex- 
po ky b wh m h mai h n nu 

T CEadp hymf 

rowh ddbew L n dh 
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palachian coal-field, in a series of undulations. 

The continuity of the coal-bed has been found in one or two in- 
stances, to be interrupted by older rocks, interfering between them ; 
but if the supposition be made that the coal-bearing strata had once 
been arranged in a series of waves, or corrugations, and that in the 
progress of time their crests had been abraded, so as to expose the 
subjacent rocks, all those phenomena would be exhibited which one 
attempts to explain by a resort to limited basins. 

Geological Structure of the Soulkern Division. — The strata conti- 
guous to the above mentioned railroad may best be divided into three 
groups, which are in the ascend d h — 

Group I. — Alternation of b mp m b ack slate, and 

fine-grained sandstone, with t b d ted b w on ores. 

Group II. — Small pebbles m d d ne grit, and 

sandstcne of various colors, or g d d 

Group III. — Alternations o h w h b mpressions, fire- 

clays, impure limestone, and s d to wi h m al, and traoes 

of iron carbonate. 

I Structure of ih". Northern Division. — ^In the northern, 
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or north-eastern part of the State, adjacent to the Central Railroad, 
L 

b r R T 



ir 



jcction dues not apply m this case. 

Near La Salle, Dr. Norwood, the Sta G d f 

the most interesting facia in the histo C pe d 

of America, viz : the existence of the m j> i 

strata of the Lower Silurian series. 

Visiting the " Split Kock," about h m L S b 

observed a coal-seam with a thin interv oc y 

wanting this, reposing, though only a p w h 

contain fossils belonging to some of th ar m 

The >aBt series of rocks that are so us d 

sldte of New York and Pennsylvania, d b w h 

Silurian, and the productive coal strat w h b 

limestjaes and sandstones, which form m h 

geolu^'y of Southern Illinois, ace here w ^ L m g 

further, it will be perceived that the sa h m h d 

scarps, and is surmonnted by limestone containing fossils, and reposes 
upon a magnesian limestone which contains traces of early animal life. 
This sardstonc stratum is abont 100 feet in thickness. 

The limestone reposing upon it, according to Dr. Norwood's mea- 
Buremont, is about 250 feet tbi(,k 

The coal field at La S-Ole occupies the trongh like depression thtu 
created Its lowest seam sometimes reposes upon the older rocks. 
Its thiekness is from three to ffur feet Between the lower seam 
and tbe middle one, there if va interi d of 176 feet, consisting of 
alleraationa of shale and limestone, with thin bands of sandstone. 
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The mii3dle seam is about six feet in thickness ; the upper part, 
for the distance of a foot, or fifteen inuhea, consists uf an impure, 
fclafj caniiel. The upper seam, appearing 53 feet above, is nearly 
four feet thick. The interval between consists of alternations of 
shale and limestone, with a belt of sandstone twenty feet in thick- 
ness. The coal seams dip towards the south-west. The mines are on 
the right bant of the canal, and adjacent to the Chicago and Eock 
Ifaknd Railroad. 

Illinois has as much and perhaps more coal tban any other State 
in the Union. Till wilhin tho la&t few years her mines have been 
very imperfectly worked, but it is found, that as the deposits are 
worked at a greater depth, the quality becomes much better, and there 
is no doubt that after a few years, the people of Illinois will be able 
to supply their own markets, with fuel equal to tho best Pennsylvania 
or Ohio coal. 

Nature, in fact, seems to have anticipated the inconvenience to 
which the inhabitants of the prairies would be subjected by the 
scarcity of timber for fuel, and long ago provided for it a compensation, 
by carefully storing beneatb their surface, an almost unlimited supply 
of excellent mineral, or atone coal. Nearly the entire State is under- 
laid with it, souib of a line running west, from the southern extremity 
of Lake Michigan. It is found at a. little depth below the surface, 
and crops out upon the b^nks of most of the streams in that part of 
the State. 

There is no doubt that this article must ultimately become a great 
source of wealth to this region of the Country, and it already attracts 
the attention of capitalista. 

Mining is largely practised on the line of the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy Railroads, in the counties of Stark and Knoz, by means 
of shafts sunk in the prairie, immediately on tho line of the road. 
Also on the line of the Chicago, and Eock Island Kailroad, in Grundy, 
La Salle, Bureau, and Rock Island Counties. Extensive works are 
in operation at the city of Eock Island, where a large amount is 
mined from the outcrop of the veins in that vicinity. 

The mines at Sbeifield are owned and worked by a wealthy com- 
pany, and are yielding a large amount of good coal, which ia chiefly 
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shipped to Chicago. The coal is raised from these mines hy a station- 
ary engine. 

The La Salle cnaj basin, in La Salle County, eontaina the most ex- 
tensive and valuable deposits of coal on the northern outcrop. 

The lower seam of coal crops out in the bluffs of the Illinois, 
from the eastern houndarj of the county, to near La Salle, where a 
sand-ridge occurs, running in a north-west and south-east direction, 
thus dividing the Ottawa and La Salle coal-fields. 

The La Salle coal basin contains three worltahle beds of coal, which 
are of about the following average thicknesses : — The lower bed, two 
and a half to three feet; the middle bed, five and a half to six feet; 
the upper bed about four and a half feet. These beds " crop out" iQ 
the bluffs' of the Little Vermillion Kiver, and adjacent ravines; and 
all reappear in the bluffs of the Big Vermillion, on the south side of 
the Illinois Eiver; the lower bed being here four feet thick; some fif- 
teen to eighteen miles up this stream, the middle vein is found eight 
feet thick, and of good quality. The coal is found al! along the Big 
Vermillion, from its mouth, near La Salle, to the sonthecn boundary 
of the county. It also extends into the northern part of Livingston 
County. 

The Lb Salle coal basin embraces an area of country about eighteen 
miles in length, by ten miles in breadth, being 180 miles square, or, 
114,000 acres. A coal bed, one foot thick, contains 1400 tons per 
acre, and estimating the workable coal to bo twelve feet in thickness, 
the average yield would be 16,800 tons per acre, or to the whole coal 
basin the quantity of 1,931,920,000 tons. 

Although the usual method for working consists in sinking shafls, 
to reach the coal beds, at various depths, another system of mining has 
lately been carried on, which is called drijhn; 

A vertical shat^ is run into the coal bed, entering at the " out crop," 
and this method has been found a very succe'.sful one 

At La Salle, all three of the beds are worked by "drifts ' There 
are some twelve to fifteen openings on the bank of the O'lna!, and in 
the valley of the Little Vermillion, and continuous ravines Tha 
lower bed of coal is now being worked to some extent, at Marseilles, 
near the eastern boundary of the county The bed is largely worked 
at Buffalo Rook, and near Ottawa, for the supply of that city, the sur- 
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rouuding country, and the shipping. Tbe variety of coal principally 
found here, as well as in the whole State, is the bituminous; but an 
excellent article of cannel coal has lately become known. It was 
taken from a shaft opened a few miles above La Salle, near the Rook 
Island Itoad, where a vein about eighteen inches thick has lately been 
Struck, and is likely to increase in thioknesa as far as progress ia 
made. The coal is of a quality equal to the best Liverpool Cannel 
Coal that was ever seen; it is equally frangible, susceptible of as fine 
polish, does not soO the fingers, and leaves but four or five per cent, 
of ashes. 

The following companies, whose shafts are located for the greater 
part in the neighborhood of the Little Vermillion River, and Swan- 
son Ravine, from one to four miles distant from La SaJle, all carry on 
their coal-mining by " drifting :" 

Field & Bounds ; Egletson & Parsons ; A. J. Hartshomo ; La Salle 

Coal Mining Co. ; James Poreyth ; Munsell & Heath ; J. Eohsan & 

■ Co.; William Ireland; Sanderson & Co. ; Thomas Evans; William 



It will not he uninteresting to give some information here, in rela- 
tion to the operations of some of these companies. The first named, 
Field &. Rounds' coal bank, is situated immediately west of the tun- 
nel on the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, about two miles east of 
La Salle. They are working the lower bed of coal by three difierent 
drifts, the entrances to which are but a few rods from the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, and the Rock Island Road. They employ at present 
abont sixty-five miners, with eight laborers, a carpenter, blacksmith, 
teamsters, &o., and are mining about sisty tons per day. The bed of 
coal which they are working, averages about three feet in thickness. 
The quality of coal now being taken out from their drifts, which have 
been carried in to the extent of about 150 yards — is said to be the 
best ever taken from the lowest bed. With but little addition to 
their present working force, they can very easily mine 100 tons per 
day. At most of their banks coal ia worth two dollars and a half per 

The La Salle Coal Mining Co., generally known by the name of 
the "Kentucky Co.," have been for several months past engaged in 
sinking a shaft on the west side of Little Vermillion River, near the 
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Yiue of the Illinois Central Railroad, about one mile liorth of La Sille, 
This is the first shaft that has yet been sunk in the La Salle eoal 
basin, west of the Littlo Vermillion. The first, or upper workable 
bed of coal was reached at the depth of 198 feet. The company is 
expecting to be able to mine and hoist not less than 100 tons per day, 
or 30,000 tons a year. There are at present in the La Salle coal 
basin, about twenty, or even more, shafts open and being opened. 
The number of men employed in and about these works, is about 300. 
The amount of coal taken out is about 600 tons per week, of which 
about 450 tons are sent off by the Illinois Central Eailroad, while the 
remainder is sold at the banks for home consumption. The price for 
which the coal is delivered at La Saile is four dollars per ton. The 
price paid for mining is five cents per bushel, and about 27 bushels 
make up a too. Where mining is carried on upon leased laud, one 
cent per bushel, or twenty-five cents per ton, is paid to the land 
owner, as a bank-rent, or " royalty:" 

The price of transportation on the railroad, from La Salle to Men- 

dota, is 75 cents per ton ; to Amboy, $1 ; to Dlson, 81 35 ; to Polo, 

$1 65; to Forreston, $1 75; to Freeport, $2; to Eleroy, $2 25; to 

■ Lena, 12 25 ; to Warren, $'2 75; to Apple Eiver,S3; to Galena, $3; 

to Dunleith, |3 50. 

As the land owners, who lease lands to practical miners, receive a 
" royalty" of twenty five cents per ton, for tbe coal taken out, the re- 
venues thus obtained, alone yield ^,200 to the acre. 

The La Salle Uasin, being the northern limit of the coal in this 
State, the market to be supplied must, for centuries to come, continue 
as great as the supply which can be furnished. Chica,go will also af- 
ford a constant demand. Erie coal sells in that city at $8 per ton ; 
while La Salle eoal, adding the cost of transportation, whict by canal 
would not esceed one dollar per ton, can be sold at |5, and even less. 
The Peru Coal Mining Company baa been organized for some time, 
and intend to commence the work of sinking their shafl immediately. 
The Chicago and Danville Coal Mining Company. The deposit of 
the said company is at Danville, in Vermillion County. The Great 
Western Eailroad, which passes through Danville, crosses this field 
from east to west. They have made arrangements for working these 
mines extensively, with a view to supply the country along the line 
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of the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Eailroad, as well as the 
Chicago market. 

The Northern Coal Mining and Transportation Company, is the 
name of a new association, lately formed at La SaJJe ; their coal beds 
are adjacent to the lands of the La Salle Coal Mining Company; they 
are about to commence operations by sinking a shaft on the line of 
the Central Eailroad, about half a mile further north. 

The mines in the vicinity of Morris, in Grundy County, are yield- 
ing a large amount of coal. 

The Kingston Coal Mines are situated in Peoria County, and the 
lands of that region consist of about 1180 acres. The depth at which 
the coal lies varies, the surface being very uneven. Its greatest depth 
ia seventy-five feet, while in otter places, even where it has been 
worked, it is no more than ten. It lies 108 feet above the river level. 
It is divided into two unequal parts by the intervention of a thin 
stratum of plastic clay. 

There are also extensive and valuable mines on the line of the Il- 
linois Central Railroad, in the southern part of the State. Those at 
Du Quoine, and De Soto, are yielding abund^'noe of a good quality. 

The valleys of the Sangamon and Spoon Kivers also contain beds 
of coal, and it is also found in Schuyler, and several other counties 
lying between the Illinois and Mississippi Eivers — that district usu- 
ally called the " Military Tract." 

S<dl. Springi are found in the southern counties. Several years 
eince they were worked quite ostensively, and as some of them yielded 
largely, they will doubtless again come into use, as soon as it shall be 
deemed practicable to invest more capital in the enterprise, and when 
labor becomes less expensive, so as to enable the owners to work them 
. witb profit. 

With regard to this branch of industry, the reader may direct his ' 
attention to the Saline, Coal, and Manufacturing Company. This , 
company has bought a portion of land, commencing at a point a^bout 
two miles below the mouth of the Saline, on the Ohio Eiver, (106 
miles above the mouth of the latter,) in GaJlatin County, Illinois, and 
extending two miles along the banks of the Ohio, from the mouth of 
the Saline 

The fiict of the existence of salt here, was well known, even whilst 
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Buffieiency of fuel, and have very excellent landing and shipping places, 
and considering the eontinoed and constantly increasing demand for 
iron, they cannot be in want of custom. The annual call for bar iron 
amonnts to 350,000 tons, of which 250,000 are imported. The land 
in this section is well tiipbered, and furniahea a first class building 
material ; numerous salt springs water the land. The coal veins cross- 
ing the land at this place are of an average thickness of 32 feet, and 
. the coal contained in these beds is estimated at about 180 millions of 
tons,, while the quality of coal is said to be as good as any in the 
whole State of Illinois. 

In the southern part of Illinois deposits of marble of different co- 
lors have been found. They will compare favorably with roost of the 
imported marbles, used for ornamental purposes, and it closely resem- 
bles some varieties of Egyptian marble. Several pieces of black mar- 
ble, remarkable for depth of color, and high polish, have lately come 
from that region. A light-colored, nearly white marble, from the vi- 
cinity of Thebes, appears to be among the beat that has been met, for 
almost every puipose of in and out-door work. 

A specimen of marble conglomerate from Pite County, is one of 
the most beautiful ornamental rocks that has ever been met with in 
the West. It much resembles the " Potomac marble," used in the 
pillars of the capital at Washington, and seems to be quite durable. 

Argentiferous Lead Ore. — There is a quantity of lead now worked 
by the lAndeii, Minivg Compaity, near Chicago, which is highly 
argentiferous. Three specimens of the ore, assayed by a competent 
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assayer, of Phikdelplija, Pennsylyaaia, have yielded: 1S40 ounces 
of silver to the (on of ore; anothtr, 1200, and Ihe third, ICUO ounees. 
Tte agent of the enmpany, not Bati&fieJ with tliis teat, has sen£ an 
average sample of the ore to Dr Hays, of Boston, the Slate Assayer 
of Mjssachu&otta. Should he pronouiioe it argentiferous, containing 
only the lowest estimate of the Philadelphia astayer, then there can 
be no douht, judging from the quantity of ore already raised, the 
known extent of the mine, and the- ease and cheapness with which it 
is worked, that it is far the most valuable mine of any dcscriplion in 
the United States. 

The two north western counties of the State of Illinois, form a part 
of the richest and most extensive lead region known in the scientific 
world. 

During the year 1854, there were received in Chicago, hy the Ga- 
lena Railroad, 4,051,346 pounds of lead ; and it further appears, from 
authentic slatements, that the products of these lead mines shipped dur- 
ing the last five years, from Galena, were as follows : 



18ol.— 474,115 pigs, equal 
1852.-408,628 " 
1853.-425,814 " 


j> 83,188,050 Jb9. 
28,603,960 " 
29,806,980 " 


of the value of $1,634,082 44. 
1,178,463 95. 
1,639,883 80. 


1854 — 423,617 " 
1855.-480,305 " 


29,653,190 " 
80,126,550 " 


1,630,923 46. 
1,732,219 02. 



Nothing can better show the wealth and importance of the mining 
region of the Tipper Mississippi, than the ahove statement. The eon- 
seqwence is, that the city of Galena and surrounding country have 
increased in wealth and population very* rapidly, of late years. 

Arrangements are now being made for the construction of white- 
lead works, at Galena, and there is no other spot inthe United States, 
where a manufactory of this kind would be aa profitable. 

A short time ago, a discovery of a rich layer of iron ore was made, 
about two miles distant from the little town of MoUne, in Rock Island 
County. This 3ayer is supposed to extend over a space of 75 acres. 
The veins of ore appear two or three inches below the surface of the 
earth, and they are eight or ten inches thick. 

The annexed geological raap will explain to the reader the great 
geological riches of the State, more fully than it can be done by 
words. 
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COMMERCE ANB MANUFACTURES OF 
CHICAGO. 

Is comparing Chicago, as it was a few years since, with Chicago of 
to-day,, we behold a change whose veritable existence we would be in- 
clined to doubt, were it not a stern, indisputable faot. Rapid as is 
the customary development of places and things, in the United States, 
one will yet be forced to admit, tbat the growth of Chicago and her 
trade, stands without a parallel. Chicago, now hardly twenty years 
old, whose port in 1831 was frequented by four small vessels, two 
brigs, and two schooners, then fully adequate to satisfy the commer- 
cial wants of Northeastern Illinois and Northwestern Indiana, toge- 
ther, in 1855 witnessed, beating in her harbor, 6610 vessels, of 
1,608,845 tons burden, and in the same year eaported more grain 
than any other commercial emporium throughout the world j Chicago, 
which in 1823 was but a wretched village of ten frame huts, and sisty 
inhabitants, in 1855 numbered 83,509 inhabitants, and in the same 
year dealt more largely in timber than the markets hitherto the most 
considerable in the world can boast of. 

Thus, as far as regards the grain and lumber trade, Chii,a^o ha" sur 
passed al! rivals, and as far as regards the money market, hi'i ilso a! 
ready evinced that independence, which alone cin form the sife and 
substantial basis of a far-reaching commerce. In spite of an obstinate 
bank dispute, and the diminution by several millions, of the bank 
capital of Chicago, in consequence of the redemption, in pait, of the 
Georgia bank notes, till then circulating in Chicago, the capital con- 
centrated in that city proved, nevertheless, fully adequate to all wants 
created by the increase of business, and the immense importation of 



There are many reasons why the position Chicago will assume a 
few years hence, will be even much inoro important than thit which 
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slie now occupies; one of tLe most essential of whicli is the opening 
of the direct line of water communication, between the city and Lake 
Superior. By the St. Mary Eiver CanaJ, easy access is possible from 
Chicago to the inexhaustible iron and copper mines of Michigan; and 
hy the Illinois Central Eailroad, the illimitable coal beds of Southern 
Illinois are placed within her reach ; and by these means she has se- 
cured for herself that degree of industdal development, which gives - 
firm support and lasting warranty to trade. Already the surveyor"!, 
chain has designated the places in Chicago where the manufacture of 
iron wares will be carried on to such an estent, as continually to keep 
pace with the incessantly increasing demands of the immense north 
and Bouth-west, 

No sooner were the great copper mines at Lake Superior opened, 
than the steamers of the ship-owners of Chicago hastened closely to 
attach the interests of that important region to their city; only a short 
time has passed since and already the wholesile dealers of Chicago 
count the people of those mining districts among their re^^ular cus 
tomcrs. The fruits of the bold but sure policy of Chicago, are al 
ready visible to a lars^ei decree on an>ther field 

The immense tracts of hnd of "Middle and Southern Illinois, then 
without any, either natural or irtiticial mc^ns of communication, for 
years awaited purchasers in vain notwithstanding the low prii-e (81 
25) at which Congress sold eich acre of the richest land, whose culti 
vation did not present the slightest difficulty No sooner wtre the 
rails of the Illinois Central Railroad laid through the entire length of 
the State, from Galena to Cairo, than tiwcs and villages sprung into 
existence along the track, as it by magjo, and the granaries ot (_hi 
cago were filled with the produce of thousands of fertile acres, then 
for the first time subjected to culture. At the same time that the . 
quantity of the yield increased, its quality was improved. The gene- 
ral use of machine power, nowhere proved of greater advantage than 
on the vast plains of Illinois; the rapidly progressing intelligence of 
the Illinoisiaa formers, which, far from being contented with having 
created agricultural societies in every county of the State, now already 
calls for the erection of an agricultural university, will account for the 
fact, that a great part of the grain sold as "Extra Genesee," may be 
3S* 
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safely considered "Estra Illinois," disguised in some sbape or an- 
other. 

In consequence of ttese, and many other improvements, amoDg 
which we may notice the continuation of the Galena Eaiiroad to Du- 
buque, of the Fox River Valley Railroad to Richmond, and of the Il- 
linois and Wisconsin Railroad, to Woodstock, the Indian corn crop 
reaches the enormous yield of 130,000,000 hushela, which nmat be 
chiefly attrihuted to the advent of Southern Elinois on the comraer- 
raal stage. The wheat crop of Illinois, amounting, as it does, to 
20,000^000 hushels, has secured to Chicago its prominent position 
among tlie grain -exporting commercial cities. In 1855, Chicago ex- 
ported twice as much grain as Galatz and Braila, the great wheat em- 
poriums of the Lower Banuhe^and four times as much as Dantzic, the 
place of export of the Polonian wheat. 

The following comparison of those cities in Europe which possess 
the largest corn-trade, with Chicago, will place the great importance' 
of the former in this respect beyond a doubt : 



Odes-ii 5 600 000 




1 440 000 „ 


- 040,000 


Galatz and Braila 2 400 000 


5600 000 


S20 000 


8 320,000 


Danlzio 3 080 000 




1 8-b 000 


4 408,000 


St Peter burg 






7 200,000 


Archangel 






<» 628,000 


Eiga 






4.000,01X1 


Chicago 3 644 8P0 


6 837 8-1'* 


8 419 551 


12 102,310 


Chi09f,o (1855) " 115 250 


7 517 625 


2 000 988 


16 651,813 



And yet the present position of Chicago is only the beginning of 
the beginning. The area of the State is upwards of 55,000 square 
miles, 80 per cent, of which are corn lands of the first quality. These 
44,000 square miles, or 28,160,000 acres, planted with Indian corn, 
at an average yield of 50 bushels per acre, would fix the productive- 
ness of the entire State, at the enormous rate of 1,408,000,000 hush- 
els. Adding to this the facility of cultivation, the reader will have an 
idea of the almost fabulous wealth, that, accumulating in Illinois, in ita 
reaction upon Chicago, the great commissioned agent of these trea- 
Bures, must incessantly propel her onward in her career of progress. 
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The eyes of the world are already fixed upon the high, commaudiDg 
position, which Chicago assumes oa the globe; this will appear from 
the fact that in 1855, agents of the French and Eoglisli Governmenta 
attended the meetings in the Chicigo C'rn Exi,hange Chiogo, in- 
deed, is the only place in the woild, where orders ot many millions 
of bushels can be promptly attendel to and executed 

If thus the productiveness of the fetale haa snrpused eien the 
most sanguine expectations, the inereasi, of so powirt il an instrument 
for the acquisition of wealth, on Che other hand has dho not been 
slow. Large suras of money, folloivm^ the law tywhioh they are m 
evitably attracted to the place where they bung the highest profit, 
concentrated at Chicago, whcse numerr uo sumptuous sfoies anJ ba 
zaars, fitted up in the most elegant, fashionable style, and enormouB 
granaries, with their steam-cranes lifting on one side of the bu Iding 
the grain from the railroad trams, and lowering it at the other side 
into the vessels, together with great numbers of new buildings, (2700 
of whieh were erect d n a n 1 y r), as also the fact, thdt in every 
branch of business w h n h In the demand far exceeds the snp 
ply, are charaoteri f h p digiously increasing prosperity 

Everything doubled ju drupl d I And upon reviewing the ship- 
ping interest of Chi g w ii d h same surprising increase The 
tonnage of all vessels owned by Chicigo, and registered m that city 
until the end of 1855, amounts to oG 670 tons So considerable, in 
deed, is the commercial navy of Chicj^o, that m a sin„Ie seaion, that 
of 1855, not less than 120 large vessels put into that port on one daj 
The enormous stores of grain accumulated within Chicago, keep busy 
an entire flotilla, in proof whereof, we might refer to the fact, that in 
1855, a single firm contracted for the transportation from f hii'igo to 
Buffalo, of 500,000 bushels, kept in store withm that cily As al- 
ready mentioned, during the season of IS55, not fewer than GGIO ves 
sela, of 1,608,845 tons burden, entered the port of Chicago. Dividing 
them into classes, according to their respective tonnage, we subjoin a 
list of the vessels registered ia the Chicago custom-house, as having 
entered that port: 

Ht^aroers of Jesa than 500 tons 141 

from 500 to 1000 " 237 

fljore tbaa 1000 " 59 
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Screw steamers, of less than 400 tuns 193 

more ' 2&7 

Sailing vessels of less tianljOtona 2 131 

" from 150 to ^50 " i!,64b 

" from 850 to 500 " 885 

of over 500 " IQO 

With respect to her commerce aud nangafiun, Chicigo has abeady 
projected a. new enterprise, wliich, if executed, as no doubt it wUl be, 
taiing into consideration the indomitable energj of tht west, must as- 
tonish the world ; nothing less being intended than to place Chicago, 
an inland city, situated in the far west, 1500 miles from the seaboard 
— in possession of direct communication by sea with all the sea-port 
towns of the world, by shortening the eastern water-passage from Chi- 
cago some 500 miles, and avoiding the dangerous St. Clair Flats. 
Using Georgia Bay and several small Canadian lakes, it is contem- 
plated to connect Lake Huron with Lake Ontario, thus opening for 
the commerce of Chicago a free access to the Atlantic. 

The commerce of Chicago was also fiivorably affected by the Cana- 
dian reeiprooal treaty, her lumber trade receiving a considerable im- 
pulse from the Canadian imports, in consequence of that treaty. 
While pushing her railroads far into the interior of the pine forests 
of Wisconsin, Chicago at the same time sends her fleet to the Cana- 
dian hickory forests, paying with the luxuriant grain of the fertile 
Illinoisiaa prairies, for the timber which the people of Illinois require 
for building their houses, or fencing their lands. 

We will now review the state' of the Chicago market, as far as regards 
the various staple articles : 

Flour.—While in 1853 not more than 18,247, and in 1854, 158,- 
575 barrels of flour were imported, the quantity of flour imported id 
1855 reached the colossal amount of 240,662 barrels. Besides these, 
three mills of Chicago turned out 79,650 barrcla, thus making an ag- 
gregate of 320,312 barrels for the year 1855. 

Owing to the increased European demand, prices ranged higher in 
1855 than in 1854, as may be seen from the following table : 



January per barrel fto 50 (7 50 

February " . S 75 7 50 
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ISiS. 


April 




' 7 eo 












■ 


July 


" 


■ 




7 75 






8 25 


.... 8 25 
.... 7 25 




December 


7 60 


.... 8 00 



Wlt^af. — The wheat import reached the already very considerable 
total of 3,038,955 hushels in 1854, while in 1855, more than double 
this quantity was exported, viz,, 7,535,097 bushels. No other mar- 
ket on earth can boast of such a traffic ; and the facts, that the harvest 
of 1855 was by no means one of the best, and that, in everj new year, 
many additional thousands of acres are subjected to culture, cause us 
to conjecture such a development and progress in this branch of busi- 
ness, in Chicago, as would startle even the boldest calculation. 

The following table shows the prices as they ranged in 1854 and 
1855; 



January 

Febrnaiy 


.... oia. per bushel 95 
■ " 120 


115 

140 


April 


100 


120 

150 


June 


" 130 ■ 

" 100 

..'. " 110 

" 120 


July 




August , 

September 


150 

140 

140 

145 

125 


December 


" ■ 125 

■' 110 



Indian Corn almost everywhere failed in 1854, in consequence 
of the wet season, so that the importation of 1855, it was supposed, 
would scarcely equal that of the preceding year; and yet, while the 
maize import of 1854 amounted to 7,490,753 bushels, that of 1855 
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i to 8,532,377 bushels, being an increase of 1,031,624 b 
els. Tbe prices in 1854 and 1856 were as follows : 



January 65 40 

February 48 61 

Maioli 50 51 

April 44 65 

May 45 69 

June 40 76 

July 61 73 

August. 56 72 

September 61 69 

October 55 64 

November 62 72 

December 47 50 

Oa/s. — In 1855, the importation of oats bad diminished by" 
1,247,197 busbels, in comparison witb the preceding year; this may be 
ascribed to tbe fact, that the cultiyation of this species of corn proves 
least profitable to the farmer. The imports in 1854, amounted to 
4,194,385 bushels, and in 1855, to 2,947,188 bushels, and tbe prices 
were as follows : 



Marcb 




27 iSi 


29 80 


April 




2bJ A7 


34 


May 




SO 31 


44 46 


June 




JO Sli 


48 


Jaly 




81 33 


45 46 


August 




21 80 


44 45 


September 




33 33 


25 26 


October 




8S 34 


25 26 






32 83 


28 80 


December 




28 28 


28 30 


%e.— Tbe rye ii 


uporta had also diminished, partly 


owing t 


indifferent demand, 


it bei 


ng less cultivated than otb 


er speci. 
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corn, and partly because coQsiderable quantities of it were used for 
distillery purposes. The imports of 1854 amonnted to 85,691 bush- 
els—those of 1855, to 68,086. The prices in 1854 and 1855, were 
as follows : 



January 55@60 „ 70@75 

February 70 75 70 75 

March 75 78 75 8S . 

April 65 70 88 90 

May 70 75 ,.. 95 100 

Jnne 70 75 IIO 120 

July 80 85 100 

August 56 60 70 80 

September. 65 70 70 75 

October 80 85 83 85 

NoTcmber 80 81 90 SS 

December 65 70 „ S5 100 

.Bar^.^The imports of 1854 amounted to 201,764 bushels, and 
in 1855 to 201,895 bushels, or about the same. The price of barley 
ranged considerably higher in 1855 than in 1854, as will appear from 
the following : 









February 


45 

S6 

50 

65 

50 

60 

45 

60 

85 

90 


50 


110 120 


April 

May 


56 


116 125 






Jilj- 

August 

September 


6S 

50 


100 

80 85 








100 


115 180 



mports in 1854 and 1855, of the various species of grain, 
d in the aggregate to the following tolals, respectively : 
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Oats 
Ere 
Baley 


19 wheat) 
of grain 


!> t, 

1 iJ ,> 

4,194 o85 

85 611 

A 


55,097 

b 532,377 

2 9*7,188 

68,086 

01,895 


Flour (set down i 


lo,un,o48 


1U,284,643 










The total export 


was as Mows: 





,1 r^5 

1 t^S 5S3 
IP 1« 



12,3G4,1«5 15, 81 i), 718 

FloTiT (set down as wheat) 638,135 817,095 



12,902,320 10,633,813 

liefly tJmothy-grass, less of clover, or flax. The Im- 
■ porta of 1854 amounted to 3,047,945, and of 1855, to 3,024,238 
pounds. The price of timothy-seed varied between 82 and §2 37i 
per bushel. 

£uuer. — Imports in 1854 amounted to 2,143,569 poundsj in 1855, 
to 2,473,982 pounds. Although the excellent pasturage grounds, of 
which the prairies of Illinois consist, offer great advantages for the 
preparation of oteese and hutter, but little attention is directed to it. 
The market prices of butter, io 1854 and 1855, were as follows: 



January. 13@16 

February n@I5 12 13 

Mareli „ 10 16 12 14 

April 9 14 12 14 
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May 9@1() I2@I3 

Tune <i U U 13 

Jnly 11 13 12 13 

August 12 14 12 14 

Sepfember 12J 15 1-1 J9 

October 17 2a 1-1 15 

November 12 15 15 19 

December 13 20 18 20 

LarJ — Imports iq 1854 amounted to 4,380,978 ponnJa; those of 

18 J.) (.annofc be exictly stated, (J&tA being ehiefiy mentioned under 

thi, head of pork and proviaion ,) however, thpy are estimated at from 

5 to bjOOOjOOO pounds Pn:.es can he aeen from the following table : 



February 
Miicb 


- 8i@9 
8+ 
9 10 


8)-@9 
8 8S 
8 8i 


Apnl 
May 
June 


% 9 
8* 9 
■^i 9 


8 8+ 

9 9i 


July 
August 
September 
October 


Si 
8i 9 
91 10 
10 10 


10 
10 lOJ 

los n 
n 12 


NoTember 
December 


9*10 
9 10 


11 12J 
11 12 



lloffs and PorA. — The trade of Chicago has of hto -lo cocHiderably 
increased in this respect, that, unless indeed all tokens should prove 
fallacious, Chicago, also, in this branch of commerce, will soon have 
rendered all riyalry with her hopoleaa. Imports of the season 1853-4 
amonnfed to 115,680 head, or, 20,884,062 lbs,, and in the season 
of 1854-5, to 136,515 bead, or, 25,778,879 lbs. The prices in 
1854 and 1855, wci'e as follows : 

la's*. ISM 

January (per 100 lbs) $3 2 Qi 00 $3 00g3 75 

February 4 25 4 50 3 50 8 88 

March 4 60 4 75 4 25 4 50 

November 3 00 3 60 6 76 7 no 

December 3 25 8 75 5 50 6 00 

B''ef — Chicago mess beef is bein^ alreidy preferred to all other 
beef, both jn Europe and America. The coudition of the cattle drjten 
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to Cbicago, in 1855, was very excellent, bo that tliat eeaaon baa anb- 
stantiated the fame of Chicago in this respect also. In 1854 there 
were elaughtered 23,691 osen, weighing 13,402,223 lbs, and in 1855, 
28,972 osen, weighing 16,032,138 lbs. "We cote the prices of 1854 
and 1855 : 

3SS4. 1866. 

September „ $6 00@6 50 $6 50@T 50 

October. 5 50 6 25 5 60 6 25 

NoTemher. ; 5 50 6 50 6 00 6 50 

December 4 50 6 00 G 50 7 00 

The liimher trade of Chicago ranks nest in importance to her corn 
trade, being unsurpassed bj that of any other market. In 1847, the 
importation of boards amounted to bat 32,000,000 feet; in 1853, 
however, already over 300,000,000 feet. In 1854, the imports 
amounted to 228,326,783 feet of boards; 32,431,550 laths, and 
82,061,250 shingles; in 1855, to 306,553,467 feet of boards; 
46,487,550 laths, and 158,770,860 shingles. 

Foo?.— Imports in 1854, 951,838 Ibs.j in 1855, 1,869,039 lbs. 
Prices in 1854 and 1855, as follows : 

June (per lb.) 20-30 20-84 

Jnlj 28-31 25-3S 

August 2CU30 25-38 

Lead. — Owing to the completion of the Galena and Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroads, imports had more than doubled in 1855; in 1854, 
they amounted to but 4,247,126, in 1855, however, to 9,965,950 lbs. 

Fire-wood and coal are among the dearest articles in Chicago. 
Owing, however, to the great wealth of the Illinoisian coal beds, this 
condition of things cannot last long ; especially since several now eoal 
mines will probably soon he opened, bo that the prices of ooal will 
quickly fall, which will again exercise an influence upon the price of 
fire-wood, to the same effect. Imports in 1854 ; 50,650 cords of 
wood, and 56,768 tons of eoal; in 1855, 74,810 cords of wood, and 
110,075 tons of eoal. 

Duties. — Duties pjud at the custom-house for imported merehan- 
diae, amounted, in 1854, to 1575,802 85 ; in 1855, to but 8278,978 ; 
which fact points out the great developments which must have taken 
place in the industrial activity, and in the manufactures of Chicago. 
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These are also fully brought to light by the following Etatements, puh- 
lished by the " Democratic Press," and chiefly based upon figures 
given by the parties interested. Where these were wanting, reliable, 
competent judges were consulted, so tbat the estimate must be con- 
sidered as rather too low than too esaggerated. 



Icon Work" Maohmprj La 


1 10 000 


1,395 


1,926,600 




4j4 000 


480 


649,790 


Bailrond rar* Lo 


7oU 000 


550 


950,000 


Bvais TiD fopperWare &o 


142 000 


188 


377,200 


Type Pcmters Fnrnishmg &o , 


15 000 


12 




Camngas W^ms, &o 


41TO0O 


792 


702,104 


Lead Pipe So (e&timitad) 


20 000 


75 


60,000 


Planing Mills Sash Factonea Sliin 








gle Mills &c 


374 000 


896 


749,684 


Cibinet Furniture &o 


800 000 


530 


455,500 


Mirbleand Stone 


578 000 


676 


588,900 


Whiskey lie Porter Beer, &o 


397 600 


180 


826,645 


Oils Sosp pondles Lc 


8bl 000 


104 


464,180 


Gas, Coke, &e 






126,442- 


Leather 


1 WO 


180 


290,000 


Bnok. 


' nno 


220 


260,000 


Saddlery 


C3 000 


120 


142,000 


Musical Inetroments 


lb 000 


38 


45,000 ' 


DftguerceotypeB, Photographs &o 


45 500 


47 


70,000 


Jewehy Silyer Plating Lc 


77 000 


37 


80,100 


Quick Lima 


80 000 


110 


96,000 


ConfeEtions 


.4 000 


60 


80,000 


Storei 


80 000 


92 


196,000 


Woolen Ware Brtoms &c 


90 000 


48 


120,000 


Blank Books Book Binding &o 


2b 600 


66 


124,000 


Biirelfl 


30 000 


100 


106,000 


Glue 


10 000 


15 


4,072 


''hij Building 


50 000 


250 


300,000 


Rata Taps &c 


1-000 


30 


40,000 


Mill St ne- 


5000 


14 


23,418 


Trnnks 


5U0O0 


80 


180,000 


Lithography Engraving &c 


loono 


15 


20,000 


Sil'erataa 


oooo 


8 


18,000 


Matches 


5000 


21 


18,000 
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Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Millinery, 
Tobacco, Crackers, Bread, Coffee 
and Spioea, Surgical Inslmmenis, 
etc 606,500 1,860 1,954,006 

$6,295,000 8,740 11,031,491 
For Iho year 4,220,000 5,000 7,870,000 

Conseqnently— increase during 1855... $2, 075, 000 3,740 $3,161,491 

With this we conclude our chapter on the oommerce and manufac- 
tures of Chicago. When to her present age of tweDty years, Chicago 
shall have added four new lustres, our readers, on' reviewing the sta- 
tistics grow before them, will smile at the insignifloanoe of the num- 
bers, however far beyond belief they may appear to them now. Chi- 
cago, indeed, has a splendid and magnificent future. 
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LANDS AND THEIR PRICES. 

During the kat few years there has been a steady advance in the 
price of lauds in Illinuis, as well as throughout the United States 
generally; in the former, they are, however, still offered at very 
different prices, and, with proper judgment and care, advantageous 
purchases may readily be made. 

Lands may be purchased, — 1. of the Federal Governmeat; 2. of 
the Illinois Central Railroad; and, 3. of private proprietors. 

The quantify of public lands has been considerably diminished. 
According to the State Auditor's report there are only about 100,000 
acres in the market, and the greater part of these is situated in the 
eastern and southern part of the State. Their price is from 12 J cts. 
to $2.50 per acre, and purchasers must apply to the Land Office at 
Springfield, the only one still esisting — those at Chicago, Dixon, 
Quincy, Palestine, Edwardsville, Shawneetown, and KaakaBkia, having 
been closed some time ago. 

The lands which were granted to the Illinois Centra! Railroad 
amount to about two millions and a half of acres, over 800,000 
acres of which were sold in the course of the last two years, thus 
leaving about 1,700,000 acres unsold ;■ these are situated in a strip, 
thirty miles in breadth, lying along the said railroad, and afford a 
rich choice. In the nest chapter, we will give fuller details concern- 
ing these lands, by the cultivation of which tho population of ths 
State is being greatly promoted. 

Private lands and farms are also to be bad in almost every part or 
county of the State, and deserve to be recommended to purchasers 
who wish to buy farms already under cultivation and well organized. 
The prices vary, according to the quality of the soil and the greater 
or less distance from the towns, rivers, and railroads. It being our 
object to give authentic accounts on this subject, we have classified 
the information obtained by us, as to the priees of private lands in 
34 * 2a { 401 J 
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different districts of the State, in the order of the respeetiTe eoun- 
ties, viz. : — 

In Cass county, land may he bought at from §1 to 840 per aero. 
Land bought, some seven years ago, for from ?6 to $10 per acre, is 
now worth from S25 to 130. Wild land copta from $5 to $15, aud 
farms from 815 to S40 per acre. This county contains ahout 2000 
acres of swamp-land, wliich sells at from 50 cts to $2.25 per acre. 

In Du Page county there is but little wild-prairie land to be had. 
Farm-laud is worth from $8 to $30 or 840 per acre; wood-land from 
: 815 to $90 and 8100. 

In La Salle county the prices are about the same as those men- 
tioned in the preceding county; and well-arranged farms can be 
bought at proportionate prices. 

In Lee county, land, which only four years ago was sold at from $5 
to $10, now sells at from $50 to 8100 per acre. Mr. J. H. Cropsey 
of Dixon, three years ago, booght a large tract of land at S8 per acre, 
and, in December, 1855, sold it again for $25 per acre. 

-Id Livingston county, Wr. J. L. Miller, in February, 1855, bought 
212 acres, partly prairie-land and partly wood-land, at $12J per acre, 
which, ten months afterwards, he sold for S25 per acre. In Decem- 
ber, 1855, Judge Babcook sold a farm of 1436 acrca, on which there 
were t«o groves, containing together 130 acres, with a dwelling-house 
and barn, for 830,000. He bad bought these lands, succesaively, in 
smaller tracts, paying $10, $6 per acre, and for some not more than 
the government price. 

In Macoupin county farms are eold at from $10 to $30 per acre. 

In Marshall county, an acre of wild prairie-land, two or three miles 
distant from Henry or Bacou, sella at from $18 to $20, sis miles dis- 
tant at 810, and fifteen miles distant at $5 per acre. Oood wood-' 
land on the bluff is worth from $15 to $25. The price of cultivated 
and improved farms, in the vicinity of the towns or at a distance of 
from three to four miles, is from $30 to $35, and six miles distant, 
from $30 to $35 per acre. In 1850, prairie-land two or three miles 
distant from Henry was sold at $6, that situated five or six miles off 
at S2J, and Congress-laud nine or ten miles from Henry could be 
bought at $1J per acre. 

In MacLean county, land costs from $5 to 830 per acre. Land 
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for .Wh U a aete wa. paid toor jea™ ago, now bring. tbi„ ..„.„ 
ai mnol; and for cultivated firm, whicl were then woBli from SIO 
to $15 per aoi«, from $25 to f35 are Dow paid. 

In Menard county, a farm, .ituated a few miles from Peleriburg 
and containing 260 acre., was .old, in December, 1865, for 8T6O0' 

In Morgan countj, a farm of 640 aorei, near JacIiaonTille was 
also H)ld for 832,000. 

In Peoria connly, wild land i, now worth from $15 to $20 per 

In Putnam county, cultivated farms, for which from $12 to $20 
per acre were paid sii years ago, are now sold at from 825 to 836 
Wild prairle-land, formerly worth from $4 lo $6, now bring, from 
$10 to $16, and wood-land from $15 to $30 per acre. 

In Eock Island county, near the town of the same name, an aero 
fetches from $30 to $100 ; farther off, from 85 to $30. 

In St. Clair county, three or four mile, from Belleville, cultivated 
land costs from $40 to $50 an acre, and at a distance of from ten to 
fifteen miles from the town, from $20 to 825. In the year 1855 a 
tract of land, situated two miles from Belleville, which, twelve jem 
ago, bad been bought at 815 an acre, was sold for 8120 per acre. 
Wild prairic.land has here reached the following prices ■ in 1840 83 ■ 
in 1845, $5 ; in 1850, $10 ; and in 1855, 820 to 825. ' ' 

In Sangamon county, land has doubled its price within the last 
three years. Wild land costs from $10 to $20 per acre; cultivated 
land, from $20 to $40. 

In Tazewell county, farms are sold at from $36 to 840 per acre 
Land for which, Ive or sk years ago, from 84 to $5 was paid, can- 
not be bought at present below $20 or 830 per acre. 

In Will county, wild prairiedand, which, four years ago, could be 
bought at Congress price, is now as high as 810; and farms worth $6 
per acre four years ago, now sell at from 120 to $25. 

In Winnebago county, as late as the year 1852, wild prairie-land 
could .till be bought at the Congre.s price of $1.25, but from $12 lo 
$25 per acre is now paid for it. 

In Woodford county, pretty good land cannot bo bought below $10 
an acre; farms bring from $30 to $40, and wood-laud from $16 to $20. 
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In the eaBtern part of the county, wild prairio-land can jet be bought 
at from S3 to §4 per acre. 

The aboTe instances, toten from nineteen different counties of the 
St t 11 b fii t to M tb d t form a tolerably correct 
ide f th p fid g 1 h 1 t the same time, thej 

sh w tb 1 t p d tb ! st few years, and nitb 

wht blj pt fg ptlmyat present still be in- 

ve t d th I h f Hi Id Th upposition, tbat prices 

ba b d h 1 ti p t tb admitted; for, setting 

HB d y tb d t HI 1 by the construction of 

tb C t 1 il d Di d tb mm 'nltivated tracts in the 

he t f tb S t ea Ij bl t tb U vator ; and along tbe 

wb i t t f t y t t d by Ih road, numerous towns 

ha p t t b b t bort time ago, nothing 

ex pt h fl w ] p t f tb pra e and the blue canopy 

ofh w t b 

>\ d 1 1 It t w rting that, in the year 

1860 h 11 1 k b k p it b p od of great advance in 

tbe price of lands, as we now do when looking back to tbe year 1850. 
At that time, who would have ventured to anticipate tbe enormous 
rise in real estate that is now actually exhibited ? 

Any one who may prefer to hire land or a farm, rather than to 
acquire tbe ownership of it, will find good chances to do so in almost 
all tbe counties. The renta, with some few exceptions, are nearly as 
follows : — 

1. For tbe use of cultivated land, from 8U to ?2 per acre. 

3. If the tenant, besides the land, also receives from bis landlord 
a bouse, &c., the rent amounts fo S3 per acre ; or, 

3. The tenant gives all tbe work, seeds, &o., and furnishes the 
working-cattle, and then gives one-third of the returns or crops to 
tbe owner of the land; or, finally, 

4. Tbe tenant furnishes tbe work, and in return obtains a dwelling- 
place, working-cattle, agricultural implements, see3, &c., and then 
the owner is entitled to one-balf of the crops. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without mentioning an estra^ 
ordinary instance of the rapid increase in the value of real estate. 
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In the year 1848, Mr. William Green, of Chicago, bought a tract 
of land containing 200 acres, for which he paid $100 per acre, 
making a sum total of $20,000. Of this tract Le has already sold, as 
follows : — 

In 1865, a plot, for $40,000 

" " " " . . . . 10,000 

" " " " 50,000 

" 1856, 150 acres, for . . . 600,000 
and ha has lots left, with a front of 1700 feet, 
wortJi $100 per foot, amounting to ... . 170,000 

Total, $870,000 
Thus, within eight years, he made, with a capital of $20,000, a profit 
of $860000! Where else, in another country, can sach a result 
- be even approximated to ? 
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THE LANDS OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 



On the 20th of Septemher 1850, the Congress of the United Stales 
pas cd a law by whioh two millions five hundred aod oincty-five 
thous&od acres of the public lands were granted to the State of Illi- 
nois for ra Iroad purposes and on the 10th of February, 1851, the 
III no 3 Cent al Ba Ir ad Con pany was incorporated by an act of the ' 
Leg slature of the State of Illinois, and the whole of the immenso 
tract of land before ment ued was granted to the company, to aid in 
the construction of the ra iroad projected by it. 

By thia orant of lands and the consequent construction of the nil 

as iifeats Itself 

gr oreat wealth 

T S m h running, 

m d from Dun 

m Ccntraln to 

larly distin 

g ying entirely 

m mm Lets by the 

m h d ioeessible 



H ru Yen hundred 

m h ot the great 

rt ages already 

derived from it. Not only la it true that the Central Eailroad Com- 
pany is doing a splendid business, and that the bonds issued by it are 
commanding pretty high rates, as compared with other railroad bonds, 
hut it is also a fact, that by the ponstmctioa of this road, those vast 
(406) 
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and desert prairie-landa have been transformed into well-cultivated 
farms, which are now annually contributing many millions of busbels 
of excellent grain to tho general produce of the State, and still present 
the prospect of much larger crops ia future ; and, moreover, the popu- 
lation of the State has been increased by the addition of thousands 
of industrious and enterprising citizens, who are mostly farmers. The 
State of Illinois has thus came to be ranked among the most import- 
ant States of the Union. 

Tho lands of the company extend themselves on both sides of the 
road, in a breadth of thirty miles, so that it mostly runs through the 
~ middle of thera. Tho greater part of these knds are well-watered 
and intersected by creeks, and where such are wanting, good water 
may be obtained by digging to the depth of a few feet below the 
surface. 

A kind of loam, well suited for the manufacture of bricks, is fre- 
quently found near the surface; and bituminous coal, which, as has 
been already mentioned, underlies almost the entire State of Illinois, 
is found at several points of the railroad, furnishing a very excellent 
and cheap fuel. The soil, to a depth of about five feet, ia of a rich 
black Bubatanoo, with a surface partly undulating or rolling, and partly 
level, and well adapted to all the various branches of agriculture and 
cattle-breeding. In some parts, there is a fine growth of oak and 
other trees. 

i' Besides all the above advantages, the farmers who settle on these 
lands have still another great benefit, in their immediate, or at least 
very near, connexion with the State's mighty artery of intercomniu- 
nication, by which thoy are enabled, without the slightest difficulty, 
to forward their products to the markets, and there to realize good 
prices for them, -j 

Of the 2,595,000 acres which were granted to the lOioois 
Central Railroad Company, 528,863.11 acres wore sold, in the 
short space of seventeen months, namely, from August, 1854, 
up to the Slst day of December, 1855, and brought the sum of 
85,598,577.83. 

Since the 1st of January, 185fi, there have been sold, in each 
month respectively, as follows : — 
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Januarr 


11 4P1.36 acres 


February 


4,059.04 


March 


21 &H0.14 


April 


12 85^.22 


May 


18,828.45 • 


June 


16 529.56 ' 


July 


19 509.07 


August 


37,288.88 


September 


43 018.35 


Ootobei 
Not ember 


56,421.76 ' 
54,004.76 



AL RAILROAD. 

for $175,057.46 

75 509.09 
"27 J31.51 
211 442.17 
218 860.66 
341 291.96 
301 066.16 
881 -^44.09 



8o that OQ the 1st of December, 1856, 819,138 60 acres were already 
sold for 110,033,486.54; leaving oDly 1,770,86140 for futare 

These estra ordinarily rapid sales, — this unexampled sudden 
transform a tiun of such a large territory, hitherto lying in a wild and 
uncultivated state, into luxuriant cornfields, inviting farms and fruit- 
ful orchards, must not he attributed solely to the location and fer- 
tility of the land, but also, in as great a measure, to the unequalled 
and ready facilities that are afforded to Ihe owner and cultivator by 
the Illinois Central Eailroad Company. The same advantages aru 
still offered, and persons, even with limited means, may yet acquire 
valuable property, and thus come to enjoy wealth and independence 
within a comparatively short time. 
■i Influenced by these reasons., hundreds of people are weekly coming 
from the Eastern Slates to Chicago, because ihey have become dis- 
couraged with the hard and unenriching labour bestowed on eastern 
land, and now chooae rather to apply their energies and industry to 
the productive virgin soil of Illinois. In the morning, long befnre 
the hoar of opening, the doors of the Illinois Centra! Kailroad Com- 
pany's Land Office, at Chicago, are thronged with people ; and when 
opened, the office is soon densely filled with eager purchasers. It is 
not a trifling business of everyday life, snch as a stranger to the=e 
scenes might suppose, that is here daily transacted, hut lands to the 
e of hundreds of thousands of dollars in their monthly aggregate 



The settlement of these lands, which has b n a I ted as if by 
a stroke of magic, ia made on the following nd t ns — The Com- 
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pany requires no payment of pureb as e-money during ihe first two 
years from tlio day of purchase ; and further, a long credit is given 
to the purcliaaor, while the interest on the purchase-money does 
not eseeed three per cent, per annum. 

The prices vary from $5 to $25 per acre, according to the quality 
and location of the lands, — whether they lie next to, ot more dis- 
tant from, the railroad, towns, or town-sites. 

The first instalmeDt of the [. h m yb ^afifhb m 
due at the expiration of tw y rs f m th t m wh n th t t 
was made; another fifth at tl 1 f h b i t y w th 
three per cent, interest : so th t th 1 t n t Im t 11 b m d 
at the end of six years. 

The interest for each ensu ^ j pd dn,p nik^ 

the first, second, third, and fourth payments. The interest for tho 
first two years is to be paid upon making the contract. 

The purchaser is obligated to cultivate at least one-tenth of his 
land every year ; and upon making the last payment of instalments 
he will be entitled to a deed in fee Eimple. 

Purchasers who are willing to pay sis per cent, interest may enjoy 
a longer credit. An allowance or deduction of twenty per cent will 
be made on cash-payments j and the construction -bonds of tho com- 
pany will be taken, and considered as equiyalent to cash. 

Now, let us suppose a purchase of 80 acres, at $10 per acre, to be 
made on tho 1st of May, 1857, the payments on the same would 
then run as follows : — 

May 1, 1857. Keceiyed contract for a .deeil for 80 acres of land, 
at ?10 per acre ($800), and paid two jeai'a in- 
terest, at 3 per cant, per amnun, in advance, $48 00 
" 1850. Paid first instalment of principal, lieing one-fifth 
of $800, $160 00 

One year's interest, in advance, on bal- 
ance due ($6W), at 3 per cent. 19 20 

179 20 

" 1860. Paid second instahnent, licing one-fiftli, 

aa above, 160 00 

One jear's interest, in advance, On bal- 
ance dne (S480), as above, 14 40 

174 40 

Carried over, $401 60 
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Brouglit over, $401 6 

May 1, 1861. Paid tbird instalment, being one-fifth, 

as above, $160 00 

One jeav'e interest, in advance, on bal- 
ance due ($20), aa above, 9 60 

169 6 

" 1862. Paid fourth inBtaJnient, being one-fifth, 

aa above, IfiO 00 

One year's inlerest, in advance, on bal- 
ance due ($160), as above, 

" 1863. Paid fifth instalmeaf, being o 
and received deed. 

Mating the full payment, principal and interi 
If the puichaaer of these 80 acres hriugs < 
tivation each year, by raising Indian corn oi 
on the other, according to the average yield, as stated on page 291, 
viz,, 56 bushels of Indian corn, and 24 bushels of wheat, per acre, 
the average price of the former, as mentioned oa page 292, being 
33 cents per bushel, and that of the latter $1.27 per bushel, his 
yearly retunia will be as follows : — 
In the first year — 

660 bushcia of Indian corn, $184 80 

240 " Tvheat, 304 80 

$489 60 

In the second year— 

1120 bushels of Indian com, 869 60 

480 " ■ vtheat, 609 60 

979 20 

In the third year — 

1680 bushels of Indian com, 654 40 

720 •' wheat, 914 40 



1958 40 

Hence, in the first fear yoaia $4896 00 

From the eum thus obtained, deduct the entire purchase-money, 
amounting to $896, with interest included, and there will remain 
BB average annual income of $1000 to be used for alimoni/ and the 
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defraying of farming espenditures, whicli will be found more tban 
BufEcient to cover such expenses. The farmer will, then, not only 
be free from debts, and possess an unencumbered farm of 80 acres, 
but the value of his farm will iu the mean time have iooreascd to 
two or threefold its original cost. 

Considering the ease with which prairie-soil can be put nnder cul- 
tivation, it is hardly probable that an enterprising farmer will be 
satisfied with making only 20 acres arable in each year. As stated 
on page 317, one man, with a team of horses, can farm about iO acres, 
needing hired help only in harvest time; and hence we may suppote 
that the owner of 80 acres will make them all arable within two years, 
or 40 acres in each year, and in this case his returns will be as 
follows ; — T 



Inlheflratyaiii- — 




1120 bushels of Indian corn. 


$369 60 


480 " wlieat, 


609 GO 




8979 20 


lathe second jear — 




3240 bushels cf Indian com, 


739 20 


360 " wheat. 


1219 20 




_. 1358 40 



wb m y b !i b n 

p bh d m bhdbyhl Cn 

R d m ny aff d h an m 

p fyindmn bmp d 

b to n p nd n and w h 

Yhnthub ugdb nn n 

the year lbo3, himself purchased, from the Ilhnoia Central Hail road 
Company, forty acres of land, situate in the neighborhood of Bloon]inr;- 
ton, and who therefore speaks from his own eaperience. In a letter 
to Mr. Cbas. M. Da Puy, Mr. John Lindlcy says : — 
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Deae SiK' — 

Having oeen a publication maiie by yon, in relation to the value and pro- 
duofivene s ot the lands belonging to the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
I take the liberty Ui make the following statement of my OTrn expetience in 
the premises 

In Aat,u=t, 1853 I pniobased of said company the N. W. quarter of the 
S. W quarter of aection C2 tovrnsliip 23, north, of range 2, east, containing 
40 acres of praine-land, six miles from Blocmington, in the county of McLean, 
and State of Illinois. 

I broke up the 40 acres of land, and put it all in fall nheat ; and from my 
frst crop, which I haryesfed in July, 1854, I raised, on tiie 40 acres, eleven 
hundred and ten busheU of first quality wliite Genesee wheat, which I dis- 
posed of aa follows; — 

Ist. I sold, to difi^erent mdividuals, 100 bushels at £1 25 $12t> 00 

2d. I sold Brown & Mayers 800 bushels, at $1 25 375 00 

3d. I sold to Brown & Mayers 600 bashels, delivered at Bloommg 

ton, at $1,50.. 90000 

110 bushels I kept for my own use say „ 16^ 00 

Showing the aggregHle value ind receipts to be f lfi65 00 

as the production of 40 aorf." of land for one season, and that being the first 
crop raised on said land, — being what is Vnown r'i fall wheit~tiop sown 
upon the sod, after the Er"t breaking up and turning over of the prune 

Mj whole expense of prodncing tlie same was — 

Fencing, say $200 00 

Breaking 10 acres of land lUO 00 

Wheat for seeding $60, sowing the same $15 ba 00 

Harvesting, say 75 00 

Threshing, say 60 00 

$500 00 

Leaving a net profit, on 40 aore'i of $10fi5 

And now, as the 40 acres of land are fenced and broke up and in fine 
condition for cnltivalion I can readilv sell the land at $J5 per acre, cash; 
but I should decline selLng if ofieied thuty dollars per acip 

I nialte the aforesaid statement for the information of all persons who con- 
template coining to tliis State, that tliey may know the agricultural advan- 
tages of lUinois. 

No one having an intention to settle in Illinois, and whose means 
are not very great, aLould neglect to examine the lands of the Illinois 
Central Hailroad Company, before makiug a purchase in any other 
quarter, ^here is much advantage in the method of paying the 
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purchase -money \>y instalmeuts, beariog an interest of only three per 
cent, per aBQum. On this account, not onlj settlers from the Eastern 
State's, but even Illinois farmers, heretofore living in other parts of 
this State, are settling on the lands of the Company, and here 
providing new homes for themselves. ^ 

These lands become liable to taxation only at the time when the 
last instalment is paid, and after the purchaser haa received hia 

A service may be rendered to those who intend to settle on those 
lands, by giving a description of them, in their whole extent along the 
line of the railroad, with particular regard to the qualities of the soil. 
We will, therefore, commence by following the route of the Chicago 
Branch-road to Centralia, and thence along the main line from Cairo 
up to Dunloith. 

Calumet, Thornton, Eichlon. — Land level and rich. By ditching, 

it may bo made well adapted to grazing, and supply Chicago with 

milk, vegetables, and hogs. 
Monee, Manteno. — Splendid rolling-prairie ; rich, deep, black soil. 

Extremely valuable, owing to its vicinity to the Chicago market. 

A aalphur spring in township 32, range 10, east. 
Bourbonnais, Kankakee, Ckebanse. — Beautifa! prairie-country ; well 

watered and timbered. 
Askkum, Onarga. — Rich, gently rolling prairie ; well adapted to 

grazing. Streams fringed with ash, oak, elm, &e. Fine living 

springs pouring into the Iroquois river. 
Loda. — Beautiful rolling-prairie, thinly interspersed with timber. 

Well adapted to grazing and tillage. Watered by a number of 

streams. 
Pera. — Land high and roiling; watered by the Big Vermillion and 

Sangamon rivers. 
Rantov.1. — Vast prairie; highly adapted (o grazing and raising 

stock. 
Vrbana, Pesotum. — Fertile in the highest degree, and well wooded. 

The Great Western Bailroad crosses south of Urbana, and brings 

coal from the Danville coal-fields. 
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O&aw. — Kioh rolling-prairie. The Indiana and Illiaois Railroad 

passes north of Okaw. Country well watered hy t!»e Kankaskia 

and its branches. Streams fringed with timber, 
Arno. — Prairie and wood-land; rich, fertile, and well watered. 

The Terrebaute and Alton Railroad intersects south of Arno, 
Nioffa, EffmglMm. — Rolling, rich prairie ; well supplied with 

streams and fine groves of timber. Escellent farming country. 

The National road passes throagh Effingham. 
Edyewood. — Timbered with oak, hickory, &c. ; interspersed with 

almost the same quantity of prairie. 
Farina, Tanti. — Fine, open prairie, and interspersed with groves 

of timber. 
Cairo, Villa Ridge. — Cairo is the southern terminus of the road, 

and is situated at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

Conntry back heavily timbered with poplar, oak, cotton-wood, gum, 

elm, cypress, &e. 
Ulliu, Jonesboro'. — High, rolling land, heavily timbered with beach 

and cotton-wood. Wheat, of a very superior quality, ripens in 

May. Iron ore is found near Jonesboro'. 
Macanda, Carhondale. — A fine, timbered country, covered with 

gum, poplar, sugar-tree, mulberry, oak, and ash; watered by the 

Big Muddy river, &c. Coal is found in this region. Tobacco 

is also cultivated here. 
De Hoio, Du Quoin.— The centre of the coal region. At Du Quoin 

it is mined thirty feet from the surface. Fine, open prairie, inter- 
spersed with walnnt, oak, sugar-tree, &c. Excellent farming 

Tamaroa. — Northern limit of the coal-field. About an equal 

quantity of timber and prairiej watered by the Big Muddy 

river, &c. 
Ashley, Eickview, Cmtralia. — Gently-rolling prairie, well watered. 

Proceeding north, prairie more rolling, and interspersed with groves 

of oak, ash, &c. 
Sandoval, Patolea. — Country well watered, and interspersed with 

timber. The Ohio and Mississippi Bailroad crosses at Sandoval. 
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Tandalia. — Well watered. Climate mild; "winters short. Cattle 
thrive on the prairie for nine or ten months io the jear. 

Ramsey/, Oconee. — Level and rolling prwrie, interspersed with tim- 
ber, and well watered. The Terrebaute and Alton Eailroad passes 
through this section. 

Pana, Tacusah. — Fine prairie ; streams fringed with timber. The 
Terrehaute and Alton Railroad intersects at Pana. 

Moawequa, Macon, Decatur. — Eich prairie, well timbered, and 
watered by the Sangamon river, &o. The Great Western and the 
Indiana Central Eailroad intersect at Decatur. 

Maroa. — Gently-rolling, rich prairie, well watered. Streams fringed 
with hictory, elm, walnut, and pawpaw, 

Clinton, Wapellah, Elmwood. — Rolling, rich prairie, with groves of 
timber, watered by Sugar creek and the Kickapoo. 

Bloomiiigton, Hudson. — A beautiful, fertile, and rolling farming- 
country, well watered, and supplied with timber. Highly adapted 
for settlement. 

Kappa, Panola, MinonA — Rich, rolling prairie. Timber in groves 
and on creeks. Watered by Panther creek, &o. The Peoria and 
Oquawka Railroad passe'' south of Panola, 

Wenona. — Level and rolling prjuie, interspersed with timber, and 
well watered. Deep and iich soil. The Fort Wayne and Lacon 
Railroad intersects at Wen on a, 

Tonica, La Salle, Homer. — The great belt of coal, passing through 
the centre of the State, is found extensively at La Salle, and ranges 
a long distance east and west. Junction of the Illinois Central 
and Eock Island railroads; also, intersection of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal. 
' Mendota, SouhleUe, Amhoy. — In Mendota, the junction of the Illi- 
nois Central, Military Tract and Aurora Branch railroads. High, 
rolling land, occasionally interspersed with timber. Good water- 
power. 

Dixon. — Country well settled throughout. Excellent agrioultora! 
land, well watered by Eock river, &o. The Galena and Chicago 
Air Line Eailroad intersects at Dixon. 
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Foreslon. — Higli, dfy, and upland prairie, Well timbered and well 

watered, 
Freeporl, Elleroy, Lena, Nora. — Magnifieent farmiDg-coaatry, well 

watered. The Galena and Chicago Union Railroad intersoets at 

Freoport. 
Warren, Scales Mound, Couwil SHI, Galena, Liinleitli — A rapidly 

growing country. Fine agricultural 8oil throughout ihe section. 

Galena is the centre of the lead region. Bunleith is the northern 

terminus of the road. 

Through the above brief description, the reader nny become aunie- 
what acquainted with the generil character of the counlrj truersel by 
the Illinois Ctntral Railroad, as well a? with the peeuhir quilitiei of 
the yanous sectiona of Knd brought into nnrlet by the Company. 
It remains still to le mentioned, as a stnking jnof of the extra- 
ordinary progress already made in the developrnent and cultiTstion 
of these lands, that, in the yejr 1S56, m the neighbourhood of Ur- 
bana alone within a circuit of fifteen miles, about 20,000 acres were 
tilled and sown with whtit, whioh more than doubles the quantity of 
all the land together that had been previously brolven up aud culti- 
vated in this K^ion It IS further luppcsed that, fnra the crop of 
1856 alone, between 300,000 and 4UO,000 bushels of wheat will foe, 
sent only to the market atUrbana. From this we can form some idea of 
the rapid increase in the quantity of tilled lands throughout the whole 
of this rich and fertile country. 

Lastly, the following table, which is constructed from data collected 
in January, 1856, shows the rapid growth and great strides towards 
municipal importance of the numerous towns and villages already 
founded in this bountiful territory, and which lie dotted along the 
line of the railroad and its branches, in. the whole of the long distance 
between the beginning and the end. In fact, many of these places 
have during the last year doubled (he number of their inhabitants ; 
and, therefore, although these data have been bo lately and carefully 
collected, they will enable the close examiner to form merely a rea- 
Bonable conjecture of what is the present state of things. 
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Table shaming the mimbir <if vihahiianii, Joa-sis, thertkes, ^c, of iht iowni 
tU route of the IlUaoii Central Mailroad, in 1850 and January, 1856. 
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Table showing the numbir of inhabilanU, hoasts, claiTchei, ^c, of the tewns on Ih 
Toate of Ihi Illinois Cmlral Railroad, tn 1860 and J^m., 1856. — Continued. 
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The banking system of Illinois is regulated by two acta of the 
Legislature, passed rcspectiyelj on the 15t!i of February, 1851, and 
on the lOtb of February, 1853. 

The followiog are the principal enactments and provisions of these 
11 w — 
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The stock thus deposited is intended, in the first place, for the re- 
demption of ihe notes in circulation, provided the bank itself should 
fail to redeem them; and in the nest place, they are made to sub- 
serve the purpose of liquidating all the liabilities of any bank thus 
failing. Each stockholder is also made individually liable in propor- 
tion to the full amount of capital stock owned by him. 

If any bank shall refuse or neglect to redeem any one of its notes, 
and such facf be properly certified by an ordinary protest, drawn up 
and acknowleged by any notary public, it shall be the duty of the 
(419) 
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auditor of the State, as soon as he shall be informed of the fact, to 
take immediate measures against such bank. 

It is the duty of the commissioners of banks to examine into their 
condition once in every year. 

Every bank shall, at the end of each quarter, make a full statement 
of its funds and business transactions to the State auditor. 

In writing this book, we have been guided, as far as possible, 
by the principle of pointing out facts merely, and hence we have 
generally refrained from espressing our own bare opinions. How- 
ever, although we do not now intend to go into a particular criticism 
of the banking laws of Illinois, we cannot forbear from remarking, 
that, in our opinion, a genera] alteration and amendment of them is 
necessary to preserve the people of the State from the great inconve- 
niences which otherwise must sooner or later arise under the present 
law. 

According to a statement published by the State auditor, on the 
10th of January, 1856, (Congressional Documents, on Banks in 1855, 
pages 176 and 177,) there were, at that time, forty-five banks in the 
State of Illinois, having, altogether, stock securities deposited to the 
amount of 84,134,879,62, while their note circulation reached only 
$3,514,911 —showing an excess of 1619,968.62, in deposits, over 
the amount of notes in circulation. 

At the present time, (December, 1856,) there are fifty-two banks 
n the State, — nine of which, however, are about to wind up their 



We here give the names, location, &c., of those fifty-two banks, 
together with their respective capitals, as shown in the statement 
above mentigned, the amount of capital stock actually paid in, and 
the amount of stock securities deposited, with the circulation based 
thereon; and, also, the ma^mum capital authoriaed by their several 
charters, as it is set down in the Backer's Almanac for the year 
1856: — 

AUon Sank — Alton. 

E. Marsh, President; Cbna. A. Caldwell, Cashier, 
Charter, $100,000 Stocks deposited, $61,581.32 

Capital Sloci paid in, 50,8i5.21 Circulation, 51,819 
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Agricultural Bank — Marion. 

a. B. Wbeeloek, President; R. M. Ilerniily, Cashier. 
Aiaerican Exchange Bank — Kaleigli. 

W. H. Pariah, President; C. H, Miner, Cashier. 
Bank of AsieHca — CMoago. 

G. Smith President; E. W. WiUard, Cashier. 
^Charter, (1,000,000 Stocks deposited, $89,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 50,000 Ciroulatiqn, 50 000 

Bank of Aurora. — Anrara. 

M, V. Uall, President; B, F. HaU, Cashier. 
Bank ofBeUeville. — Belleyille. 

E, Miltenberger, President; S. E. Mandelbaum, Cashier. 
Charter, $100,000 Stocks deposited, $05,000 

Capital Stock, paid in, 56,990 Circulation, 56,990 

Sank of the Commonwealth. — RobiasoD. 

I. N. Whipply, Preaident; I. H. Low, Cashier. 
Bank of Elgin. —Elgin. 

A. J. WaldcoD, President; J, J. Town, Cashier. 

Stocks deposited, 1200,000 
CapitalStookpaidin, $100,000 Circulation, 94,380 

Bank of Galena. — Galena. 

Henry Corwith, President; C. C. P. Hunt, Cashier. 
Charter, 'siOO.OOO Stocks deposited, $104,811.75 

Capital Stock paid in, 67,000 Circulation, 73,668 

Bank of HutionviUe. — Hutsonville. 

Stocks deposited, $100,000 
Capital Stock paid in, $30,950 , Circulation, 90,950 

Bank of Illinois. — New Haven. 

G. C. Smith, President; P. C. Brigga, Cashier. 
Bank o/JViyMrui/fe. — NaperriHe. 

W. Scotl, President; A. Keith, Cashier. 
Charter, $100,000 Stocks deposited, $55,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 60,000 Circulation, 62 780 

Bank of Northern Illinoii. — Waukegan. 

C. D. Bickford, President; Cfaas. E. Seele, Cashier. 
Charter, $100,000 Stocka deposited, $53,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 60,000 Circulation, 50,000 

* Aoooraing to Monroe's Bank Nota Uat, J2O0,O00. 
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£ank of Ottawa. — Ottawa. [Closmg.) 

B. U. Cook, President ; G. 8. Flslier, Cashier. 
Chart^i-, $150,000 Stocks deposited, $23,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 20,65i.7O Circulation, 20,500 

Banh of Peru. ---Pera. 

ChartCT, $100,000 Stocki deposited, $55,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 88,500 Ciroulatioo, 60,002 

SankofPike County. — GriggsvillB. 

Thos. I. LuduB, President ; R. M. K. Ludlow, Cashier. 
Bank of Quiney. — Qaincy. 

Jao. MoGinnes, President; M. Boon, Cashier. 
Bank o/Maleigh. — Baleigh. 

Wm. Staddeu, President ; B. C. Spain, Cashier. 
BanS of the Rtpahlic. — MoLeanalDOi'o. 

J. Rockwell, President ; C. H. Rockwell, CaaMer. 
Bank of Southtm lllinoii. — Bolton. 

E. K Willard, President ; 17. L. Joiner, Cashier. 
Stocks depoei 
Capital Stack paid in, $76,000 Circulation, 

Belvidere Bank. — Belvidere. (Closing,) 

A. Neoly, President; Chas. Neely, Cashier. 
*Chartcr, $100,000 Stocks deposited, $81,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 80,000 Circulation, 29,897 

Central Bank. — Peoria. 

E. B. Elwood, President ; S. Matteson, Cashier. 
Charter, $200,000 Stocks deposited, $50,500 

Capital Stock paid in, 50,500 Circulation, 47,975 

Chicago Bask. — Chicago. 

Thos. BuToh, Preeident ; I, H. Buroh, Cashier. 
Charter, $100,000 Stocks deposited, $119,328.25 

Capital Stock paid in, 59,601.29 Clroulafion, 60,014 

Chrk'i Exchangi Bank. — Springfield. { Closing.) 

N. H. Bidgely, President; Cbas. Ridgely, Cashier. 
•Charter, $200,000 Stocks deposited, $21,056.41 

Capital Stock paid in, 10,107.07 Circulation, 10,000 
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CommtTcial Sank. — CMcago, (GU»ing,) 

I. Cook. Pceaident; A. Gilbert, Cashier. 

Stoeia deposited, $27,000 
Capital Stflot paid in, 152,000 Cireulafion, 25,005 

Cora Exchange £a«k. — Fairfield. 

Stocks deposited, $60,000 
Capital Stock paid in, $50,000 Ciroulation, 62,300 

Dii Page County Bank. — NaperTille. [Closing.) 

W. Soott, President ; A. Keitli, Cashier, 

Stocks deposited, $6000 
Circulation, 4470 

Edgar County Barik. — Paris. 

H. Saiiford, President; G. E. Loring, Cashier. 

ExeliangtBimk of H. A. Tucker ^ Co. — Chicago. {Closing.) 
H. A. Tucker, President; H. B. Dos, Cashier. 

Circulation, $1186 

(Has returned, as required hy law, the amount of no1«s in circulatio 
and withdrawn its stocks.) 

FarnuTS and Traders Bank. — Charleston. 

W. H. Murstin, President ; Thoa. A. Marshall, Casiier, 

Stocks deposited, $167,500 
Capital Stock paid in, |I6O,0O0 Circulation, 149,785 

Orand Prairie Bank. — Urbana. 

W. N. Color, President; T. S, Hubbard, Cashier. 
Charter, $100,000 

Qroj/HlU Bank. — Qrayrille. 

E. Chasy, Preddent ; L. B. Clarfe, Cashier. 

Stocks deposited, $458,297.88 
Capital Slock paid in, $331,698.91 Circulation, 331,696 

Samilloa County Bank. — McLeansboro. 
Capital Stock paid in, $110,000 



Stocks deposited, $110,000 



Marine Bank of Chicago. — Chicago. 

J. T. Scammon, President ; B, T. Carver, Cashier. 
Charter, $550,000 Stoo&a deposited, % 

Capital Slock pdd in, 150,000 Circulation, 
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McLean County Bank. — Bloomington. 

C. A. Griiilej, President ; T. Pardee, Cashier. 
Charter, (100,000 Stoots deposited, $68,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 65,000 Circulation, 64,098 

Merchant! and Drovers Bank. — Joliet. 

Wm. Smith, President; R. E. Goodell, Cashier. 
Charter, 1250,000 Stocks deposited, $191,346.9: 

Capital Stock paid in, 189,688 Circulation, 178,331 

Merchants and Mechanic Bank. — Chicago. {Closing.) 
James H. Woodworth, President, 
*Chartor, $100,000 Stocks deposited, $6000 

Capital Stock paid in, 85,500 Circulation, 6561 

Mitiisaippi River Sank. — Oxford, 

C. C. Merriam, President; W. H. Mertiam, Cashier. 
Morgan County Bank. — Jacksonville. 

H. E. Keed, President ; W. W, Wright, Cashier. 
*Charlcr, $50,000 

Nalional Bank. — Equality. 

E. J. Humphrey, President; W. H. Crawford, Cashier. 

Stocks deposited, $80,000 
Capital Stock paid in, $80,000 Circulation, 74,378 

i. Cashier. 
Stocks deposited, $500,000 
Capital Stock paid io, $404,516 Circulation, 464,516 

Prairie State SonA. — Washington. 

J. L. Marsh, President; H. Lee, Cashier. 

Stocks deposited, $115,000 
Capital Stock paid in, $104,160 Circolation, 104,160 

BailToad Bank. — Decatur. 

P. D. Kline, President ; C. H. Pnller, Cashier. 
Charter, $50,000 Stocks deposited, $50,000 

Capital StoEk paid in, J^ 56,000 Cireuktion, 48,050 

Bock Island Bank. — Reek Island. (Closing.) 

M. B. Osbovn, President; 8. H. Mann, Cashier. 
•Charter, $100,000 Stocks deposited, $18,000 

Capital Stock paid in, 60,000 Circulation, 16,007 
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ButkvSle Bani. — RnsliTilla. 

Stocks deposited, |81,500 
Capital Stock paid iu, $73,300 Circulation, 78,300 

Southern Bank of lUinoU. — Belleville. {Closmg.) 

R. lEnokley, President; F. Hinckley, CaBliior. 
*Cliarl«r 3800,000 Stocks deposited, $7000 

Capital Slock paid in, 7000 ClrculaUon, 6000 

Southern Bank of IUinoi!. — QT>iyv\\\e. 

L. Hinckley, President; C. D. Affleck, Castier. 

Stocks deposited, f 60,000 
Capital Stock paid ia, $53,380 Circulation, 53,380 

Stall Bank of Illinois. — Shawneetown. 

J, Bowles, President; A. E. Saffortl, Cashier. 

Stocks depoEitod, $471,186.98 
Capital Stock paid in, $431,305.03 Circulation, 425,389 

Stack Security Bank. — Danville. 

D. Oapp, President; W, W. Fellows, Cashier. 

Stocks deposited, $200,000 
Capital Stock paid in, $183,400 Circulation, 188,470 

E. I. Tinkhara and Ca.'s Bank. — McLeansboro. 

S. Tinkiam, President; W. Rickords, CasMer. 

Stocks deposited, $365,000 
Capital Stock paid in, $255,000 Circulation, 288,385 

Warren County Bank. — Monmouth. 

T. L. Mackey, President; J. Quimby, Cashier. 

The following banks have been closed during the latter part of the 
period above stated. Those marked with a f have returned, as re- 
quired bj law, the amount of notes put in circulation, and withdrawn 
their stocks; the notes of the others are at present redeemed at the 
auditor's office. 

f BobJ of Luoai and Smonda — Springfield. 

Sank ofBockford— Rockford. 

C% Bank — Chicago, 

Farmeri' Bank — Chicago. 

Mecham'et' and Farmers' Bank — Springfield. 

Phmnix Bank — Chicago. I 

\Quinq/ Cify Bank ~ Quincj. 

Union Bank — Cb\i-a)^o. 

o«* ■A«ortaE to Monroe. 
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According to the Congressional Documents, the amount of capital 
employed by bankers, banking without charters, and by money and 
exchange brokers, was, in 
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RAILROADS. 

The present position of Illinois as regards the natural and artificial 
elements that make a great and prosperous State, is mainly attribut- 
able to the construction of her railroadsj by which the Stat«, in all its 
length and breadth, ia traversed, and every possible facility afforded 
for an nnlimited domestic and foreign trade and intercourse; and 
this, considering her immense territory and the enterprising character 
of her population, must, for all future time, necessarily secure to her 
an equal position with the highest in this great confederation of sister 
States. 

Up to the year 1850, Illinois had only one railroad, running a dis- 
tance of fifty-five miles. At the be^nning of the year 1855, there 
were already 1892 miles; at the beginning of 1856, 2215 miles, and 
at its close, there were over 2600 miles, nearly all completed, while 
several new roads were either being projected, or even already in pro- 
gress of construction. 

Among the States of the Union, New York and Ohio have 
the greatest share of railroads the former having 270o, and the 
latter 2725 miles. Illinois, indeed, is now but liltlo behind them, 
and no doubt in a very brief time will surpass both, and possess more 
miles of railroad than any other State 

By means of the railroads, Illinois is in immediate communication 
with the East and the West, with the "loutb and the North The 
State itself is traversed by railroads in all directions — within one 
year's lime, there will hardly be a single spot m it, fr^m which one 
of the railroads cannot be reached wiihin one day 's travel 

The number of railroads that either pa"? entirely through the 
State, or, coming from adjacent States, merely IraverbO it in some 
parts, is no less than fortj-eiLlit which are nearly all completed and 
(42-) 
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428 RAILROADS. 

in successful operation. They are all ennmerated in the snbjoiDed 
alphabetical list, in which are also stated, the points of oomm en cement 
and terniiDation of each road, the points at which it is crossed or in- 
tersected by other roads, together with the number of miles, &c., 
B3 far as ne were able to asceTtain. 

The Alton and Illinoiitown Railroad — 

Connoots Alton and Tlinoistown, find is 25 miles long. 

The Allaiitic and Mississippi Railroad — 

Will run from Illinoistowii, nortlieasterlj, to Terre Hante, Indiann, and 
cross the main line of the IlliQois Central Eiiilroad at Vandaliai the Chi- 
cago branch of tte same at Effingham, and the Wabash Vallej Raih^)ad 
about ten miles from the frontier of Indiana. 

I, and ig 16 Miles long. 

The BellevUls and Mount Vernon Railroad — 

Will, in coming from Belleville, cross the main line of the Dinois Central 
Railroad south of Riehview, and terminate at Mount Vernon, Jefferson 
county, by an intersection with the Ma^ac and Sangamon Eidlroad. 

The SdleuiUe and Murphytboro Railroad — 

Will ran southeast of BelloTille, cross the Kaskaakia rirer near Athens, 
then cross the main line of the IHinois Central Raih^jad at Carbondale, 
and touch the Ohio rirer at Brooklyn, Massac county. 

The Beloit Branch of the Galena Sailroad— 

Runs, in a norlhwest«m direction, from Belvidere, Boone connty, to Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. Length, 20 nules. 

The Bureau Yalky Railroad — 

Joins the Bock Island Railroad at Bureau Junction, Bureau county, and 
follows, in a sonthem direoiion, the Illinois river ; at Lacon, crossing the 
Fort Wayne, tacon, and Platte Valley Railroad, and terminating at 
Peoria. Length, 47 miles. 

The Cairo and Vinoennee Railroad — 

Is intended to nin anutli, from Vineennes, and, crossing the Massac and 
Sangamon and the BeUeyille and Miirphysboro railroads, to hare its ter 

The Central MUilary Trad Railroad— 

Forms a portion of the Burlington and Quincy Railroad, from Mendota, 
La Salle county, up to Gale=burg, Knoi county; in Bureau county, it 
crosses the Rock Island Railroad, and at Galvy, Knoi county, the Fort 
Wayne, Lacon, and Platte Valley Railroad. Length, 80 milea. 
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EAILROADB. 429 

The Chieaga, Allan, andSl.Louit Railroad — 

Connects CLieago and All;on, in a distance of 260 miles. It runs from 
Cliieago, in a soutlinestern iJirecUoE, -na. Joliet, at nliioh latter pkce 
several railroads cross each other. Between Dwight and Odell, it orosaes 
the Fort Wayne, lacon, and Platte Valley Railroad; at Peoria Junction, 
the Loganeport and Pacific RaDraad; at Bloomington, the lUinois Cen- 
tral Raihroad, and at Springfield, lie Great Western Railroad. 

On the last of Noyember, 1856, the privilege was granted to this com- 
pany to extend the road through Alton, so tLat there is now an uninter- 
rupted railway communicaUon between Chicago and Illinoiatown. 
The Chicago, Burlington and Qmncy Railroad— 

Connects Chicago and Burhngton, in a distance of 210 miles. It rons 
westerly, to the Junction, where the Fox Valley, the Chicago, St, Charles, 
and Mississippi, and the Chicago, Fulton, and Iowa Central railroads termi- 
nate; and, procoeding thence in a southwestern direction, via Mendota 
and Galosborg, it reaches its terminus at Burlington. (See Central ftlUi- 
tary Tract Railroad.) 
The Chicago and Cineinnati Railroad — 

Will use the track of the Chicago and Alton Railroad from Chicago to 
Junction; thonce run towards the southeast, and, north of Calumet, cross 
tie Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Raitoad; and, parsing Ro- 
selle and Logansport, finally reach the Indiana line. 
The Chicago and Fort Wayrtt Railroad- 

Uses the tract of the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Railroad as 
far as Calumet, and from thence, us far aa Lake, the Michigan Central 
Railroad; from the latter point, it wiU be continued, ria Eoselle, to Fort 
Wayne. 

The Chicago, Fulton, and Iowa Central Railroad— 

Also called the Dixon Air Line, or the Galena Air Lme, forms the shortest 
route {only 185 miles) from Chicago to the Mississippi. It crosses the 
Rockford and Central Railroad west of Lane, and the main line of the 
Illinois Central Raihxiad at Dixon. 

The Chicago and MImauJde Railroad — 

Along the shore of Late Michigan, forma ft conneotjon between Chicago 
and Milwaukie. Its whole length is 85 miles, of which 40 miles are 
■within the State. 

The Chicago and Oswego Railroad— 

Will run from Chicago, in a soathwestern direction, to Athens, and from 
Uienoe, afl«r crossing the Lociport and Junction Railroad, will reach Hs 
ir Oswego, by intersecting the Chicago and Bnrlingtou 
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The Chicago and Sack Island Eailroad — 

Ruus via Joliet, at which place it crosses the Illinois river. At La SaHo 
it crosses the main line of the Illinois Central Railroad, and the Burling- 
ton and Qujnoj Railroad hetwean Wyanet and PrinoctoQ, and then goes 
westward to Bock Island. Lenglh, 1S2 miles. 

The Chicago, Si. Charles, and Mississippi Mailroad — 

Will run, -via Junolion and St. Charles, as far as SaTannah, Can-oil 
ooimty, on the Mississippi river. On its way, it will cross the Rookford 
and Centra] Railroad, the main hne of the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
the Diion and Galena Railroad. It is now completed as far as St. 
Charles. 

The Chicago, Sl Paid, and Fond dtc Lac Raibuad — 

Fomierlj called the Illinois and Wisconsin Eadroad, rnns from Chicago, 
via JanesvOle, 'WTsooiiBin, tiimugh Wisconsin, crossing the FoK River 
Valley Railroad at Crystal lake, Its whole length will be about 860 
miles, of which abont 60 miles are within the limits of Illinois. It is 
floished as far as JanesTille. 

The Dixon and GaUna Air Line Railroad — 

Will run, in a straight line, from Ciion, in a northwestern direction, and, 
after cros^g the Chicago, St. Charles, and Mississippi Railroad, lead 
directly on to Galena. ■ 

The Fori Wayne, Laeon, and Plalle Valley Railroad-^ 

Is intended to form a connection, in a straight line, between Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and the Mississippi river ; south of Bourbonnais, it will cross tbc 
Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Railroad; the Alton and Chicago 
Railroad south of Dwight; the main line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
north of Wenona ; the Bureau Valley Railroad near Lacon ; the Chicago 
and Burlington Railroad near Galvy, Mid terminate about t«n miles below 
Muscatine, near the Miasissippi. 

The Fox River Valley Railroad — 

Commences at Elgin, and runs tirough the Valley of the Fos river up 
into Wisconsin. Near Crystal Lake, it crosses the Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Fond du Lao Eailroad. It ia finished to the State boundary line 
Length, 84 miles. 

The Galena and Chicago Union Railroad — 

Runs from Chicago, via Junction and El^n, as far as Freoport. 
Near Belvidere, terminates, north, the Eeloit Branch Kaihoad, and at 
Rockford, south of it, will terminate the Rookford and Central Railroad, 
Length, 121 miles. 
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Tks Great Weslern Railroad — 

Euns from Lafayette, Indiana, via Danville, Vermillion coimty, as far as 
Naples, on the Illinois river ; it touches lie Chicago branoli of tho 
Illinois Central Railroad between Urbaca and Tolono; crosses the main 
line of the laist-menlioned railroad near Decatur, and the Alton and Chi- 
cago Railroad near Springfield, Its length, from Naples to the Indiana 
' Stale-Une, is ITiJ miles. 

That portion of this railroad which connects Springfield witli Naples, 
was the first railway constructed within ihe State of Illinoia {in the jeac 
1837), but it soon fell into dilapidation, and continued so up to the year 
1817, when it was purchased from the State by auveral capitalists, under 
whose direction it was reestablished, and the construction of it gradually 
continued, until it was ready aa far as the Indiana State-line. 

The Jaeksoitsille and Alton Railroad — 

Win form a connection between Jacksonville and Alton. The subscrip- 
tjona for it were started in October, 1856. 

Tfii Illinois Central Railroad — 

Being 704 miles long, is the longest railroad in the State — One of the 
longest in the Union. To its construction and use, the State of llhonois 
is unquestionably indebted for the great progress that has been made 
during the last few Jears. 

Thia railroad may be subdivided into three sections, vis. : 

1. The Main Line, from Cairo to La Salle — 308 miles. 

2. Ths Galena Branch, from La Salle to Dunlcith — 146 miles. 
8. The Chicago Branch, from Chicago to Centralia — 250 miles. 

The Main Line will he crossed at Carbondale by (he Belleville and Mur- 
physboro Railroad. It crosses the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad at San- 
doval. AtVandalia it will be crossed by the AUantio and Mississippi, and 
by the Massac and Sangamon railroads. At Panola itwill bo crossed by the 
Terrehauta and Alton Railroad ; at Decatur, by the Great Western Railroad, 
also touching, at the latter place, tie Indiana and IlHuois Central Rail- 
road. At Bloomington it croaaes the Alton and Chicago Railroad, and it 
will also be crossed, at the same place, by the railroad which it is in con- 
templation to conslnict from Peoria to Danville. South of Panola it will 
be crossed by the Logansport and Pacific Railroad ; and, north of Wenona, 
by the Fort Wayne, Laoon, and Platte Valley Railroad; while at La Salle 
it is crossed by the Rook Island and Chicago Railroad. 

The Galena Branch crosses tie Burhnglon and Quincy Railroad at Men- 
dota 5 at Diion, the Chicago, Fulton, and lovfa Central Railroad ; and it 
will be crossed, south of Foreston, by the Chicago, St, Charles, and Mis- 
fussippi Edlroad, while it joins the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad 
at Frecport, and thence runs as far as Dnoleitli. 
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Tie Chcaga Branch oro sea the Michigan Sonllisrn and Nortlem ladianft 
Ba Iroal east of Junot u and north of Richlon, the Joliet Bnd Korth- 
ern Ind a a Ba lioad Son h of Manteno, it will lie crossed !)y the Wa- 
TiEi^h Valley Ra Iroad sou h of Bonrbonnais, by tte Fort Wayne, Lacoa, 
Bnl Platte Valley Ra iroad north of Onarga, by the Loganeport and 
Pae fi Ea Iroad At Tolonn it oroBseB the Great Western Railroad, and 
Eoii h of Pe ot m t w 11 be crossed by the Indiana and Illinois Central 
Ea hoad At Mattooa it cro^iscs the Terrehaute and Alton Railroad ; nt 
Effii oham It niH he oroase 1 by the Atlantic and Mississippi Rnilronjl, 
and al T nt by the M ao and Sangamon Railroad; at Odin, it orosaes 
the Oh and M s is ip Ra iroad, and then terminates in the main line 
at Centralia. 

By means of its great number of jnnetions and croasings, tie tilinoia 
Central Railroad haa the advantage of being in. the closest connection 
with all parts of the State, and while it traversea tie same from Chicago 
to Cairo, and from Cairo to Dunleith, it conueetB the South with the 
HortheaBt and Nortiwest, 

The construction of thia railroad waa rendered poasible by a grant of 
two and a half millions of acrea of land. It was commenced on Christ- 
mas, in the year 1851, and on the 27t3i of September, 1856, the last rail 
was laid; so that, through eicellent management, this great work waa 
accomplished in the comparatiTely short space of four years and nine 
months. While we look upon Ihe marvelions manner in which thia road 
has been conatructed ae something unique and unanrpasaed in the history 
of railroad building, and consider of what inestimable yalue it is to tlie 
Slate of Illinois, we must liirewise, looking upon it as a mere individual 
speculation, undoubtedly, give it the highest rank among similar entor- 
priaes. The receipts of the Company tVom passengers and for the Irana- 
portation of gooda increase from month to month ; ils stocks alwaya com- 
mand a high price ; and (here is no doubt but that the sales of the land 
belonging to the Company will soon enable it to liquidate its entire debt, 
after which there will still be enough land left to enable the Company to 
jnake a dividend of fifty per cent, on the capital Stock. Hence, in every 
respect, the Illinois Central Railroad maintains a position which makes 
it worthy to be ranked among tie greatest enterprises of the present 
century. 

The Itlmok Coal Company Raikoad— 

Connects Cascyville with Brooklyn, It is, as indicated by its name, only 
a coal road, but it also does a passenger and freight busineas. 

The Illiniia River Railroad— 

la espected to run from Naples to Pekin, or lo some other spot on the 
eastern shore of the Illinois river, opposite Peoria. The counties which 
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The Indiana and lUmois Central Railroad — 

Will be constmcted from Indianapolis, Indiana, to Decatur. It will 
cross the Wabash Valley Eailroad north of Bloomfield, and the main line 
of the Illliioia Central Railroad between Pcsotum and Okaw, and then 
join the Great Western Railroad at Decatur. Length, 149j milea. 

The Joliel and Atkern Railroad — 

Bnns from Joliet, in a northerly direction, to Alliens. 

TbeJoliet tmdNorthirn Indiana Eailroad — 

Huna from Joliet to Lake, where it meets the Michigan Central 
Railroad. It crosses the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Raalroati 
north of RichtoB.^ Luigtb, 46 miles. 

The Logantpori and Pacific Railroad — 

Running in a straight line from Logansport, Indiana, towards (ho West, 
will cross tie Wabash Valley Railroad at Middleport, the Chicago branch 
of the Illinois Central Railroad north of Onarga, the Allan and Chicago 
Eailroail at Pooria Junction, and the main line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad aonth of Panola; tben, pursuing a southwestetn direction, ter- 
mimitfi on the Illinois river, opposite Peoiia. 

Tkt Loeipori JuncUon Railroad — 

Is te ded to run from loctiort m a nortiwestem direction, to 
Junct on Tia Naperv He fter prev ou ly cro g the Chicago and Os- 
wego Ra hold an I at Junction j ^ the evenl roads which ter- 

The 3fa! ae md 'Sangamon Ra Iroad — 

Is intended to run from Massa*, on the Ohio river, Tia Marion, Frank- 
fort, and Mt. Vernon, crossing (he Ohioand Mississippi Railroad at Salem, 
the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Railroad at Tonti, the main hno 
of the latter at Vandalia, and the Terrehante and Alton Railroad at 
Hillsboro, to Springfield. 

The Michigan Cenlral Railroad — 

Runs from Calumet, on the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, in a southwestern direction, through the northern part of the State 
of Indiana, and into the State of Michigan, to Detroit. The whole length 
of this road is 282 miles, of which, however, only a few miles are witliin 
the State of liUnois. 

The Michigan Southira and Northern Indiana Rattroad — 

Runs from Chicago to^onroe, Michigan. It commences at Junction, 
on the RooS Island and Chicago Railroad, crosses \he Chicago branch rf 
37 2c 
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tile lUraois Central Raiiroacl, and turns to the soutlieast, traverMng 
Horthem Indiana, and penetrating into Miolilgaii. Its whole length is 
245 miles, of which bnt a few miles are within the State of Ulinoia; ^ 

Tht Naples Manaibal Railroad— 

Is iiiteGdcii to form a continuation of the Great Western lUikoad, and to 
traTerse tlie region between tie Illinois imd Mississippi rivers, so as to 
conaeot Naples aad Uannibul. 
Tkt NoTlhtm Cross Baitroad— 

Kuns from Galesburg to Quincy. Lcngtli, 100 miles. 
The Northern Croat Branch Railroad — 

a from Morgan City, on the Great Western Eaihvad, to Camp 
lear Mount Sterling, 

Me Ohio and Mississippi Railroad — 

Buns from Vinoennes, Indiana, to Illinoistown, thus traTBrsing Uie south- 
ern part of the State in its entire bread h. It will be crossed, near Salem, 
bj the Massac and Sangamon Railroad. At Odin, it crosses the Chi- 
cago branch of the Ullnois Central Railroad, and at Sandoval, the main 
line of said road. Length, 146 miles. 

riie Feoria aad Bannihal Railroad— 

(Also called (As Bureau Valley Eitension Railroad) nill be Opened at Peo- 
ria, and run in a southwestern direction, crossing the Korthern Cross 
Branch Railroad near Mt Sterling, and terminate at Hannibal. Its lengtt 
will be about 120 miles. 

The Peoria and Oquawka Railroad — 

Runs, in a northwestera direction, from Peoria to Saleshurg, where it 
joins the Chicago and Burlington Railroad. Also the eastern hranch of 
this road is already under construcOon ; at Bloomington it win cross the 
Alton and Chicago Railroad, and the main line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad ; at UrUana, the Chicago branch of the latter road, and join the 
Indiana roads at Danville. 

Tie Feoria and Rock Island Railroad 

■Will bring Peoria and Rock Island into immediate conneodon. It will 
cross the Chicago and Burlington, and the Fort Wayne, Laoon, and Platte 
Valley railroads. Length, 82 miles. 

The Roekford Central Railroad— 

Will run from Rocfeford, in a southern direction, crossing the Chicago, 
St. Charles, and Mississippi Railroad.and the Chicago, Fulton, and Iowa 
Central Rnilroad, and join tiie Illinois Central Railroad at Mendota. 
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The Temfiaal/, Allan, and Si. Louis Railroad- 
Soon after passing the Indiana frontier, will be crossed, near Tans, by 
the Lake Erie, Wiibngh, and St. Lonia Railroad. It crosses tto Chicago 
branch of the Illiaois Central Railroad at Mattoon, the main line of saiJ 
road at Pana, and then runs, in a Eouthwestern diveetion, to Alton. At 
HiUsboro, it will be crossed by tie Massac and SangamoQ Eailroad. 
Length, 173 miles. 

The Vineeunta and Faducak Railroad— 

Will ran, almost in a Boutiern direction, from Viucennes, to Brooklyn, 
Massac county, opposite Padncah, in Kentucky. 

The Wabash Vallej) Railroad— 

Will run from Joliet, in a sonthem direction, to Vincennes; it will oross, 
south of Maoteno, the Chicago branch of the Illinoia Central Kaih^iad, 
then the Fort Wayne, Lnoon, and Platte Valley Railroad; then the Logans- 
port and Pacific Raih^)ad at Middleport ; the Great Wesltm Railroad at 
DanTJile; then the Indiana aad Elinois Central Raitoad ; the Torre- 
haute and Alton Railroad at Paris ; and, finally, the Atlantic and Missis- 
sippi Railroad. 

The Warsaw and Roci/ord Railroad-^ 

Will run from Warsaw, Hancock county, to Port Byron, Book Island 
county, and haye a length of 63 miles. 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 



Toe Illinois UNiVEasirr, at Spricgfiold, was established by an 
act of the Legislature, in the jear 1855. Although the main object 
of its establishment was to diffuse useful knowledge, seience, and 
art, in general, yet there have been established principally — 

1. A department for the education of leaoliers of the common 

-2. An agricultural department, for the education and. accom- 
plishment of farmers; and 
3, A mechanical department, for instruotioa in the mechanical 



The management of the University is entrusted to the care and 
supervision of a president and twelve trustees, wbOe a number of pro- 
fessors impart instructiou in the various branches. 

The nambei of students is about 130. 

The Northern Illinois Universiti/, at Henry, Marshall county, waa 
likewi«e established in the year 1855, and is placed under the pa- 
tronage of four Methodist conferences. 

The Illinois College, at Jacksonville, was established in the year 
1829. It baa from eeven to eight professors, and about 140 alumni 
and students. 

The Shurllpff ColUgn, at Upper Alton, under the sup erin tendency 
of the Baptists, and in connection with a theological seminary, was 
established in the year 1835. It has seven professors, and about TO 
alumni and students. 

(430) 
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The McKendree College, at Lebanon, under the BUperin tendency 
of the Methodists, and likcirise established in the year 1835, has sis 
professors, and about 150 alumni and students. 

Tlie Knox College, at Galesburg, was established in the year 1837. 
It has seven professors, and the number of its students and alumni 
is from 90 to 100. 

The Rush Medical College, at Chicago, established in the year 
18-12, has nine professors, and counts about 130 students and 



The Illinois Hospital for the Inmne is at Jaoltsonville. In the 
years 1851 to 1854, there were 401 persons admitted into it, of which 
number 148 were cured, and 27 died. Of the 404 patients admitted, 
46 were born in Illinois, and the rest partly in other States of the 
Union, and partly in Europe. The majority of these patients were 
males. 

In 197 of the patients, causes of their insanity were unknown. 
Of the other cases, among the known causes, the following deserve lo 
be mentioned: — 37 in consequence of other diseases and defects of 
the constitution; 33 from child-bearing and certain female diseases; 
12 through hereditary imperfections; 13 of injuries to the head; 2 by 
sun-stroke (coup de soleil); 4 from intemperance; 85 through grief; 
22 from pietism ; 8 by "spirit rappings," or spiritualism; 17 from 
unhappy love; 6 from excessive study; 2 of home-sickness; 4 from 
distress for money; 1 through jealousy; 1 by seduction, and 1 
through ambition. 

Of the 22 patients whose insanity was caused by pietism, 17 were 
males and 5 females ; of those from unhappy love, 11 were males and 
6 females; and of those who suffered through the influence of spiri- 
tual manifestations, 7 were males, and 1 a female. 

Since the 16th of June, 1854, the institution has been under the 
Euperin tendency of Dr. McFarland, late superintendent of the iSfew 
Hampshire Asylum for the Insane. During the two years, from the 
1st of December, 1852, to the 1st of December, 1854, the receipts 
of the institution amounted to 5104,696,59, and the expenditures to 
3100,680.93. 
37* 
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The Institution for the Eilucation of the Blind \s at Jacksonville, 
and stands under the superintendeDcj of Joshua Rhoada, Esq. Ac- 
cording to tlie lleport of the first of January, 1855, there were at 
that time 35 pnpiU in it 

The Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb is lite- 
wise at Jacksonville. At the beginning of the year 1855, there were 
99 pupils in it, of vrhom 59 were males, and 40 females. Ninety-five 
were of Illinois, and four from Missouri. 

Tite State Penitentiary is at Alton, and the usual number of ita 
inmates is from 450 to 500. 
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The Democral, bj J. Fitcli. DaUy and weekly. 
lUinoia Beobaehter. Weekly. (Gernmii.) 
The Telegraph, by J. L. Baker & Co. Weekly. 

ACEOBA. — The Beacon, by D. & J. W. Randall. WeoMy, 
The Guardian, by 9. \Viit«ley. Weekly. 

BATAVIA. — The Fcx Rivir EipotUor, by itisk & Co. Weekly. 

BEAE.DSTOWN. — The Central Rliaoialan, by Shaw & Rea-ris. ' 
The Gazelle. Weekly. 

BELLEVILLE. — The Adoocale, by J. S. ConJter. Daily and we 
Bir Deutsche Democral. Weekly. (German.) 
BelUmUer YoVceUatt, by Dr. Wenzel. WeeHy. (German 
BeUevUler Zeitwis, by I. Grimm. Daily. [German.) 

BBLVIDERE. — The Standard, by R. Koberla Weekly. 

ELOOMINGTON.— neJTfli). Weekly. 

The Fanlagraph, by W. E. Poote. Weeily, 

The Times. Weekly. 

The Central lUiims Times, by J. W. Underwood & Co. 



Weekly. 
(439) 
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CAIRO. — J^mea and Delia, bjE. Wfflet & L. G. Faxon. Tri-wecHjand neeUy. 

CALEDONIA. — JWuaH Democrat, by Miller. 'WeeUy. 

CAELISVILIE. — JfacoKpin Stataman, by J. L. Dagger. Weekly. 

CAllLYLE. — The Age c/Frogria,, by I. W. Snow. Weekly. 

CAEROLTON, — The Oazelie, by G. B. Price. Weekly. 

CENTRAL CITT. — The Gazule, by E. SoMller. Weekly. 

CHAELESTOS. — TAe Qawrien Weekly. 

CHESTER, — Ths Herald, by Hanna and Pliillips. Weekly, 

CHICAGO. — .Ban* mte List, by F. G. Adams. Semi-monthly. 

Chkago AhtRdzeiliing, by Committi & Beckert. Daily. (German.) 

Christian Timn, by Chnrch k Smith. Weekly. 

Commsrdal Adcerliaer, by A. Dulch. Dfiily, tri-weekly, and wcEkly. 

Congregalional Jlerald. by I. G. Halbrook Weekly. 

Tht Demoerat, by John Wentnorth. Dfuly and weekly. 

The Democratic Fitii, by Soripps, Cross & Spears. Daily, tri-weekly, 
and weekly. 

The Evangeiisl, by Pjitteraon & Curtis. 

The Garden City, by Sloan & Co. Weekly. 

The Joumai, by Wilson & Co, DMly, tri-weekly. nnd weol;ly. 

i«inoisSiaa(«jn7ra!ff, by HBffgen& Schneider. Daily and weekly. (Germ.) 

National Demokrat, by Diverzy & Soliade. Daily. (German.) 

Nevj Covenant, by Skinner & Day. Weekly. 

NorthveHem Ckrislian Advocate, by J. V. Watson. Weekly, 

The Prairie Farmer, by A. F. Kennicott & Co. Weekly. 

Praine Jhrald, by J. A. Wright. Weekly. 

The Times, by Cook & Co. Daily nnd weekly. 

The Tribuar, by FoKler & Co, Daily and weekly. 

Weetem Crusader, by J. Dow & Co. Weekly. 

Weitem Enterprise, by E. P. Little. Weekly. 

Western Falhfiitder, by W. B. Hanner. Weekly. 

Weitem Tablet. Weekly. 
DANVILLE. — The Illinois Citizen. Weekly. 
. DECATUR. — Oaxetle, by G. Shoaff. Weekly. 
DE WITT. — The Courier, by Jones & Watkins. Weekly, 
DIXON. — TAf Telegraph, byB. F. Shaw. Weekly. 

The Transcript, by Steyens and Johnson. Weekly. 
DU PAGE. — !%{ Journal, by Keith, Edson & Co. Weekly. 
ELGIN. — ,ffln!( Count!/ Journal, by Lyman & Smith. Weekly. 

The Palladium, by Eowe & Joslyn. Weekly. 
FAIRFIELD. — Independent Press, by F. C. Mauley. Wtekly, 
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FREEPOET. — Thi Bulletin. Weekly. 

DeaUcher ArUdjer by W Wagner, Weekly. (German.) 

The Journal, by H M Sohtetz Weekly. 
FULTON City. — The AdverinKr by McFaddon & Loighton. Weekly. 

Wkiteside'i Iitveiligaior Waeklv 
QALESA. — TheAdierlmr VyH II Hraghton. Daily, tri-TTBoWy, and weekly. 

The Courier, by Leae Crouch. & Co. Daily. 

3"** Jfffrioman, by Kay' and Sanford. Weekly. 

JVoTlh Western GazeUe, by Houghton & Co. Weekly. 
GALESBURG. — Free Democrat, by W. J. Woods. Weekly. 
OESESEO. — The Slandard. Weekly. 

GENEVA. —Kane Oountg Democrat, by Ilcmngkin & McQuillen. Weekly. 
GSATVILLE. — The Mwa, by J. Prather. Weekly. 
HAVANA. —Mason Oowtty Herald. Weekly. 
HILLSBORO. —Montgomery County Herald, by C. ». Dickerson. Weekly. 

Prairie Mirror, by G. H. Gilmore. Weekly. 
HUTSONVILLE. — Wahask Sentinel, by E. Callahan. Weekly, 
JACKSONVILLE. -- The Oonstitutionist. Weekly. 

The Morgan Journal, by Selby ana Clayton. Weekly. 
JERSEYVILLE. — Ke Prairie State, by A. Stailh. Weekly. 
JOLIET. — The True Democrat, by A. Mcintosh. Weekly. 

The Signal, by C. & C. Zarley. Weekly. 
KANKAKEE CITY. — Gazette, by Leonard & Grooms. Weekly. 

Journal de VlUinoU. Weekly. (French.) 
KNOXVILLE. — The Journal, by J. Regan. Weekly. 
LACON. — The Hirald, by S. Ramaey. Weekly. 

llliitoia Gazelle, by A. N. Ford. Weekly. 
LAKE ZURICH.— The Banktr, by S. Paine. Weekly. 
LA SALLE. — The Freia, by Boynton & Co. Weekly. 
LEWI8T0WN. — The Fulton Deimerat, by J. M. Davidson. Weekly, 

Fulion Ledger. Weekly. 

Fulton Republican. Weekly. 
LINCOLN. — The Illinois Citizen, by Moudy Fuller. Weekly. 
LOCKPORT. — The Telegraph, by Dagett & Holcomb. Weekly. 
MACOMB. — MeDonough Democrat, by Smith & Royally- Weekly. 

MoDonough Ind^endent, by G. W. Smith. Weekly. 
MARSHALL, — The Eastern lUinoUan, by Robinson & ZunmeimaQ. Weekly, 

The TeUgraph, by S. P. Andrews. Weekly. 
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llEm>OTA. — The rresi, tj C. -R. risk. Weekly. 

METAMORA. — Woodford County Visitor, by S. P. Sliopa. Weehly, 

MIDDLEPOET. —Iroquois Count;/ Press, by Keady & Soott. Weekly. 

MOLINE. — TAf Workman. Weekly. 

MOKMOUTH. — The Allaj<, by C, K, Smith. WeeHy. 

The Sevieai, by A. H. Swaia Weekly. 
MORRIS. — The Qaiett!, by A. J. Ashton. Weekly. 

Omndy County Eerald, by Buffington & Soatard. Weekly, 

The Orundy Yeoman, by I. C. Watkina. Weekly. 
MOUNT CARMEL. — The Register, by T. 8. Bowera. Weekly. 
MOUNT STERLING. — The Chronotype, by J. R. BaUey. Weekly. 

The Wtattrn Spi/. Weekly. 
MOUNT VERNON.— TAe Jtffersonian, by J. S. Bogan. Weekly. 
HAPERVILLE. — Z>u Page County Observer, by G. Martin. Weekly, 
NASHVILLE. — The Monitor, by H. Johnson. Weekly. 
OREGON. — The Ogle County Seporter, by M. W. Smith. Weekly, 
OQUAWKA. — The Plaindealer, by Dallani & BigeloT. Weekly. 

The Spectator. Weekly. 
OSWEGO. — Kendall County Courier, by H. S. Humphrey. Weekly. 
OTTAWA. ~ The Freetrader, by W. Osman. Weekly. 

The Republican, by T. Hampton. Weekly, 
PARIS. — The Prairie Beacon. Weekly. 

The Valley Blade, by Pratt & Brendt. Weekly, 

The Wabash Valley Eepufilican. Weekly. 
PEOEIA. — llliaois Banner, by A. Zoti. Weekly. (German.) 

JlMnois Eepublikaner, by I. P. Stibolt. Weekly. (German.) 

Morning Meai, by G. W. Raney. Dally. 

The Press, Daily and weekly. 

Tie Evening Eepabliean, by S. L, Coulter, Daily, tri-weekly, and weekly. 

The Transcript, by N. G. KasoQ. Daily and weekly. 
PERU. — Der Anitiger, by Heiariohs. Weekly. (German.) 

The Chronicle, by J. P. Linton. Weekly. 
PITTSFIELD. —Pike County Ree Press, by J. 0. Niaolay. Weekly. 
VOStJAC — Livingston County Ifewi, by Cook & Renoe, Weekly. 
PRINCETON. — The Post, by Ch. Pason. Weekly. 
QUINCT. —IlUnois Courier. Weekly. (German.) 

The Herald, by A. Brooks. Daily and weekly. 

Quin^ Journal. Weekly. {German. ) 
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(iTJINCT. — The Republkan, by D. S. Morrison & Co. Daily. 

Tks WssleTTt PalTiol, Ijy Warren & Gibson. Weeldj. 

The Whig, by Norton k Ralston. Daily, tri-wookly & weekly. 
EOCKFORD. — Rock Rivtr Demaeral, by Dickson & Bird. WeeUj. 

The Register, by E. C. Dongherty. Weekly. 

The RepMicatt, by Blaisdell, jr., & Co. Weekly. 
ROCK ISLAND.— The AdBcrtuer, by 0. P. Wharton. Diiily. 

The Morning Argus, by Daofortli & Shurly. Daily. 

The RepaUkan. by J. B. Danforth. Weekly. 

Rock Island Btobachler. Weekly. (Oerman.) 
BUSHVILLE. — FraiTu Telegraph, by J. Scrippa & Son. Weekly. 
ST. CHARLES. —Kane County Darwcrat, by J. S. Joaes. Weekly. 
SUAWKEETOWN. — The Souika-a lllinoisan, by Edwards & Son. Weekly. 
BHELBYVILLE. — The Shelby Banner, by P. L. Soliutt. Weakly. 
SPRINGFIELD. — The lllmoia Furmer, by S. Francis. Weekly. 

T^ Jllinoia Slate Journal, by Bailhaclie & Baker. Daily, hi weeklj, 
and weekly. 

The llUnoU State Regiiter, by lanphier & Walker. Daily. 
STERLINa. — The Times, by Narwood & Gootirich. Weekly. 
SYCAMORE. — The R/publican Sentinel, by H. A. Hough, Weekly 
TOULON. — The Frairie Advocate. Weekly. 
URBANA, ~ The Union. Weekly. 
WARSAW. — The Express, by Thos. C. Sharp. Weekly. 
WATERLOO. — Monroe Aduerliser, by H. C. Talbott. Weekly 

Monroe Demokrai. Weekly. (Germim.) 

The Patriot, by G. Abbott. Weekly. 
WAUKEQAS. — The Gaietle, by N. C. Geer. Weekly. 
WILMINGTON. —rAe Herald, by W. H. Clark. Weekly. 
WOODSTOCK. — The Republican Free Press, by C. C. McClurt & Co Weekly 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Bt an act of the last Legislature of Illinois, it was ordained, that 
whenever any of the articles specified below shall be contracted for, 
or sold and delivered, the weight of each shall be the number of 
pounds per bushel set opposite to it, unless there sball be a special 
contract or agreement to the contraij. 



WLeat D" 

SheUedCorn 5S 

Com in the ear 70 

Rye 56 

Oats 38 

Barley ~ ^7 

Irish Potatoes - 60 

Sweet Potatoes 65 

WMl« Beans ^0 

Castor Beans 46 

CloverSeod 60 

Timothy Seed '^5 

Hemp Seed 44 

Flax Seed 56 



Blue Grass Seed 14 

Bnekwheat 62 

Dried Peaches 33 

Dried Apples 24 

Onions 57 

Salt 60 

Coal ~ 80 

Malt 88 

Bran 20 

Turnips 65 

Plastering Hair 8 

Unslaeked Lime,. SO 

Corn Meal 48 

Fine Salt 55 

(441) 
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HINTS TO IMMIGRANTS. 



As this book ia designed to be read and used, not only by tbose 
who already enjoy tbe happiness of beiDg citizens of t!ie Prairie 
State, but also by those who niay hereafter seel: to establish homea 
for themselves within its borders, it will doubtless be quite acceptable 
to (he latter class, to receive, in addiiinn to the infurraation contained 
in the preceding chapters, a few hints, dictated by esperience, in re- 
spect to what is in the first place most expedient and necessary to be 
done by them, and nest as to what they may expect, in their efforts 
to scrure a fortunate settlement. 

In the first place, then, no immigrant should neglect to make a 
tour of the State, and carefully examine fur himself into the diver- 
sified nature and quality of its soil, as found in the various dialricts; 
and until he has done so, he should not purchase any land. Time 
and means, it is true, are both required for this purpose, but cer- 
tainly, neither wil! he lost or spent in vain. The advantages that 
may thus be gained, will amply repay the investment; and it will be 
found far belter, than to purchase in haste, and repent at leisure, an 
is too often the case with inconsiderate settlers. Besides, since tile 
opening of the railroads, travelling in Illinois is so much fieili- 
tated, that one may visit almost every place at a trifling cost. 

Persons who have large means at command, will undoubtedly do 
well to purchase their land in the immediate vicinity of sorap railroad 
or large town ; while those whose means are limited, will find it more 
advantageous to make their choice of land in districts lying farther 
removed from such centres, but where the soil is equally notable for 
ite excellent qualities, and the price a. great deal lower. 

A persnn with small means, having found from forty to eighty 
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P ^ f ffi b ' g nd, after succeeding 
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^ ^ *' ' pi h f b k the prairie, and the 

f 'I S ) b h w b 3I3 and implements, 

11 "^ J f b g A 1 g boBse can soon be 

d TLna p i d f J orking with a joyful 

heart and honest peraeverapce, the confiding farmer will, surely, under 

the blessing of heaven, soon be enabled to replace bis log hat with a 

cheerful dwelling-house, and to meet the payments of purchase-money 

as they become due, and still have a handsome surplus. In the 

course of a few years, therefore, one whose means in the start are rather 

stinted, may become an independent farmer, and enjoy bis own farm 

and homstead free of debts. Of such success, innumerable instanees 

may be found in the State of Illinois. 

In the chapter on " Agriculture," we have shown, by several ac- 
counts of the yield of crops, how easy it is for a farmer to rise in this 
State. We wiU here cite but one instance, to show that a mechanic 
may also, with equal ease, secure wealth and independence. It is 
found in an extract from a letter of Mr. J. H. Atkinson, of Pekin 
dated December the 5th, 1855. ■ This gentleman, speaking of Pekin 

Thia town has about two thousand inhabitants, and oontaJns two hoaaes 
engaged io the manufaotnre of wagone ; four, of ploughs ; two, of earriagea 
and buggies; two places for horae-shoeinft, esclnsivei j ; two gonsinKhs ; two 
cabin et-makera; one chair-maker; three coopers' shops; one fonndry and 
machine shop; one Isrge maniifaotory of reaping and mowing machines, and 
one pottflTj; — all of whioh mity be said to be doing a firEt rate business in 
proportion to the amount of capital inyested, wLicIi is, in some instances, veiy 
small, and in others proportionately large. 

AH composing said mannfaoturing firms (making no eioepticns) came here, 
or were raised here (poor men), mechanics or artisans, and haye pretty much 
I _.. . IS marking tlie histury of their riea. All, by steady in- 
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Trill begin to pity his lonely condition, and consent io sLsre the joys and the 
Borrows of life with him. 

A small hoviBB is then bnilt, and is enlarged as the inmates multiply. Tha 
farm is also enlarged as the wealth of the owner is increased. Orchards are 
planted — omamentai trees, shrubs and Tines start up, and grow luxuriantly 
about the house. . Tbe house itself, having been builta piece at a time, from 
. tbe necessities of the hour, begins to look shabby, and yet below the con- 
dition of the owner, — a new and splendid one is accordingly built, near the 
Bite of the old one, so as to saye the shrubs and ti'ess for the now lawn. The 
old house is sold to some new settler, and taken away. 

The poor schoolmaster has become a man of affiuenca, and has filled 
varnus pubh:, oflices with adyantage to the State, and with credit and honor 
to himself 

This IS no dream —no fancy sketch — but the literal history, so far as it 
g our western fanners. 

p Diay be too much hard work implied, in tie foregoing 

th refined tastes of a portion of those who, in imagination, aro 

astles on the broad western prairies. Let me say to you, 

come to a new country to avoid hard work, you will 

mm gr rr . If you are a preacher, lawyer, physician, farmer, or 

m mus work — Korh. 

, g t d f the Id feudal prejudices of caste. Work ia 

ni ra ut tl Ij m ans f distinction. We have, it is true, 

an n tatl hm nt p otided by the State, as a home for 

t g t h 1 VI g without honest work: but it is not 

— inf t, n n g unless compelled to do BO by positive 

s t f — a h iff 

U twkftahast business, for which your previous 

ou — if wilhng to join the great army, which, nith tho 

the steam-en^ne, ia striking out into the desert, and 

m ire greater than was ever ruled by a Tamerlane or a 

B N ! we will give you a place in our ranks, and if you act 

th g brave soldier, in the struggle for personal independence, 

be m od. It is the object of every true soldier in this great 

m a piece" of rich and bountiful land, for himself and his 

ks are not full. We have room enough to take in half a 

ni nnually foe tho neit century, and slJU there will be room 

m n, then, and work out life's problem, as beat you can, in 

the free and boundless West, 
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